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IRESTONE TIRE SERVICE knows 

no peographical limits. It has earned 
world-wide fame for world-wide usefulness. 
Firestone builders know the varied problems 
of tire service. They have produced a tire in 
which every road difficulty has been provided 
against to the fullest measure possible. For 
sure hold on slippery roads, for toughness with 
resiliency against the frozen ruts, for resist- 
ance against tropic heat and friction, Firestone 
Tires are supreme. Whatever your local con- 
ditions are, you may be sure that Firestone 
Non-Skid Tires will deliver for you Most Miles 
per Dollar with maximum safety and comfort 
per mile. And whatever the type or finish of 
your car, the Firestone Red Side Wall and 
Black Tread Tires will add a touch of distine- 
tive style and harmony. Firestone Branches 
girdle the lobe. Dealers are everywhere. 
Insist on Firestone Non-Skid Tires. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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To insure Victor quality, always look for 
the famous trademark, “His Master's 
Voice.” It is on every Victrola and every 
VictorRecord. Itistheidentifyinglabelon 
all genuine Victrolas and Victor Records. 


e oreatest artists 
of all the world 


make records for the Victor exclusively 


Besides bringing to you the magnificent interpretations of 
the world’s greatest operatic artists, Victor Records also present 
to you the brilliant renditions of the most famous artists of the 
concert stage. 

Wherever these great artists appear, in opera or on concert 
tour, they are greeted by hosts of delighted music-lovers. 

But great and enthusiastic as these audiences are, they are 
far outnumbered by their vast Victor audiences who hear and 
applaud their superb art on the Victrola. 

And because their Victor Records are absolutely true to life, 
you enjoy in your own home all the exquisite beauty of interpre- 
tation which has established Victor supremacy on a basis of great 
things actually accomplished. 

There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will gladly show you all 
the various styles of Victrolas and play any music you wish to hear. Ask 
for a copy of the Victor Record Catalog—the most complete catalog of 
music in all the world. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily 

played only with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors cr 

Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be safely played on machines with 
jeweled or other reproducing points. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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As “Lucia” in 
Lucia di Lammermoor 


FROM PHOTO @mrsHKne 


BARRIENTOS 


HE new-found treasure-voice of the Metropolitan Opera— 

the world’s greatest coloratura soprano—can now be heard 
on Columbia Records exclusively. 

All the exquisite art of Barrientos is reflected in her first Columbia 
recordings of “‘Silence O’er All’? and the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia,” and 
the “‘Valse” from Gounod’s “‘ Mireilli.’”’ 

Columbia Records are living reflections of the art of the greatest singers 
of opera. They have the voice, the interpretation, the personality of such 
world-famed artists as Lazaro, Fremstad, Sembach, 
Barrientos, Bonci, Gates, Macbeth. 


Hear these records at your dealer’s to-day—and 
you will have heard these famous artists themselves! 
“Hearing is belzeving!”’ 







New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month 
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Prepare it carefully, follow- 
ing the directions on the 
package, and you will find 
that every member of the 
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enjoy this delicious and 
wholesome beverage. Its 
healthfulness is assured by 
its purity and high quality. 


Made Only By 


Walter Baker & Co. 
Ltd. 
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Ad-Letter Contest Awards for Novem =] 


“T want to confess,” writes one contestant, “that until SUNSET attracted my eye with its wonderful ‘Ad-Letter’ contest, I practically 
paid no attention to advertisements. Since then, I not only devour the advertisements in SUNSET but in other publications as well and find 
keen enjoyment in a better acquaintance with the products the world is interested in.” 

That’s the object of this contest and this reader quite freely confesses that it has been a revelation to her. We expected many letters 
from the November number for there certainly were plenty of wonderful advertisements to write about, and the way the letters poured in 

We think the judges have done 








was indeed gratifying to us but mystifying to the judges who had to read them and make a selection. 
The prize-winning letters certainly show thought, taste and appreciation. 


remarkably well, don’t you? 
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First Prize—Columbia Phonograph 


After many times carefully examining all the good 
ads in November Sunset, I invariably find myself 
turning back to eye with increasing satisfaction the 
Columbia Records advertisement on the back cover. 

The big, outstanding feature that attracts me is 
that life-like fire-side scene, painted in soft, mellow 
colors, so aptly depicting happy home-life. And, 
manifestly, the chief factor responsible for that happi- 
ness and gayety is the handsome Columbia therein 
so conspicuously displayed. Its joy-giving power is 
felt by the whole family; old age, middle age, youth 
and childhood—all are there represented. 

“The hours need never drag for lack of entertain- 
ment if you have a Columbia in your home,” says 
the ad. Doesn't the force of that suggestion strike 
home to every family? Who hasn’t felt the time 
at home drag for want of amusement? Then the ad 
suggests the use of Columbia Records for impromptu 

parties. Who hasn't experienced embarrassment for 
ack of some sort of lively entertainment on the occa- 
sion of unexpected guests? But a Columbia in the 
house forever removes this source of worry and em- 
barrassment! And each month you can get new 
records—the latest music. 

That pleasing fire-side scene tells the story of home 
evenings made enjoyable through the instrumen- 
tality of a Columbia. The moe ry and snappy 
paragraphs below prove this the best in the 
Novaaier number. It attracts, convinces, wins— 
Howarp O. Rogers, 614 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 
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Second Prize—Skookum Apples 


For three days I studied the advertisements in 
November Sunset—then for three days I let them 
“soak in.” At the end of that time, one stood out 
like a lone tree on the plain—Skookum Apples, on 
page 49. The mouth df ae child reaching for this 
fruit I could not forget—it burned in my brain like 
an electric arc, as it were. This was to me the pre- 
eminent advertisement in the November Sunset. 
The following are the reasons: 

1. The design appeals on sight right down to the 
roots of the inborn impulse of ai ypetite—all the de- 
liciousness of apples is in the child? 8 facial expression, 
with the appeal further enhanced by the twinkling 
eyes and the expansive mouth of the Indian face in 
the lower right-hand corner. Altogether it makes my 
mouth fairly “water.” 

2. “For Health's Sake Eat More Skookum Apples” 
—that text interested me intensely because for years 
my digestion has been disarranged and my appetite 
vagrant. Uncle Sam's authorities who can be relied 
upon put apples “‘at the head of all fresh fruits” and 
these experts I can believe. 

3. Further, it is not just “any old apple” that meets 
my needs—it is Skookum Apples, with the whys and 
wherefores set down convincingly: “constant flood 
of sunshine and fresh air,” ‘carefully picked and 
packed,” and “no waste.” 

4. Finally a problem that has always perplexed— 
what kind of apples to buy for the various seasons— 
is solved with the “Key to Varieties.”—(Mnrs.) 
Cravupra HorrMan, 846 Bryant Street, Palo Alto, Cal. 






































Third Prize—Lee Union-Alls 


Comfortable, Convenient, Serviceable—those 
three well selected adjectives and the beaming coun- 
tenance of the “Union-alled’’ man in the large cut 
were so compelling I just had to read that entire Ad 
on Lee’s Union-Alls to see what else there was left 
to say about such a useful looking garment. 

I found reasons a-plenty. The writer has his facts 
well marshalled. He has answered all possible 
queries concerning the merits of the goods adver- 
tised. He has described the garment so thoroughly 
and quoted the prices so clearly that one feels he 
could buy safely through the medium of Uncle Sam. 

The Ad sounds just as honest as the face of the 
wearer of the Union-Alls looks. 

As to the physical appearance of the Ad—and that 
is not the least of its attractions—the proportion of 
white and shaded spaces is good; the type is as plain 
and substantial looking as the garment it advertises, 
both of the cuts are clear, definite, and well placed. 

The text appeals to men in all walks of life, to the 
old and the youthful wearer of masculine clothes. 

It does more, it attracted me—a woman. It made 
me want to own a pair to wear out camping or when 
pottering around my car.—Mrs. L. Dain, 328 S. 
Washington St., Chillicothe, Missouri. 











AWA RDS O F M ERIT—" addition to the particularly good prize winning letters reproduced above, the letter of Dorothy D. Woodward, 161 North 
E Street, Tulare, Cal., on the advertisement of the International Silver Co. and the letter of H. N. Peterson, 3612 West 65th St., 
Seattle, Wash., on the Hampshire Paper Company’s advertisement, have been found worthy of Ly ws mention and a cash award of five dollars each. 


We received many other extremely good letters analyzing the advertisements of the Unit g V 
Crystal White Soap, Fairy Soap, Western Electric Co. and a number of others, but as much as we regret it, the five prizes could not be made to take care of all of them. 


tates Rubber Co., Ivory Soap, Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Peet Brother’s 








FIVE CASH PRIZES EACH MONTH FOR MERELY WRITING LETTERS 


The object of this Contest is to stimulate the interest of 
Sunset Magazine readers in the splendid announcements 
of the national advertisers whose advertisements appear 
each month in the Magazine, and to encourage a keener 
appreciation of the values of design and text. 

What constitutes a good advertisement? Why do some 
ads appeal more strongly to you than do others? Why 
did this or that announcement indelibly impress itself 


upon your memory? 
RULES 


The contest begins with the January, 1916, issue and 
will run until further notice. 

The letter must not exceed 250 words in length. 

The letter must bear the name and address of the writer 
and in no instance will we assume responsibility for the 
return of manuscript. 

The letter must be submitted within ten days after 


Study the ads in this number of Sunset. Try to analyze 
the advertisement that made the deepest impression upon 
your mind. Then write down your reasons. Simple, isn’t it? 

Now! For the best letter received each month we will 
award a cash prize of $25.00; for the second best letter, a 
prize of $15.00; for the third, a prize of $10.00. Each of 
these letters will be published in full in Sunser Magazine, 
together with a reproduction of thead, and the name and 
address of the prize-winning letter writer. In addition to 


receipt of copy by the subscriber in order to reach us in 
time for consideration. The announcement of the prizes 
will follow in the second month’s number of Sunset—for 
example, the prize-winning letters submitted on the adver- 
tisements in the February Sunset must reach us not later 
than February lst and the awards will be announced 
in the April issue of Sunset. 


these three prizes, there will be two $5.00 cash prizes as 
awards of merit for the fourth and fifth best letters. 

Above are the prize-winning letters in the November 
Contest. They are good letters, carefully written and care- 
fully analyzing strong ads. There were hundreds of 
other letters but these were selected by the judges as 
the best of all submitted in November. Study them as 
models for your letter. 

Every reader of Sunset is entitled to enter the contest. 


GOVERNING THE AD-LETTER CONTEST 


If you can write a letter, you stand a chance to obtain 
one of these cash prizes. 

The conditions of the Contest are all set forth in 
this announcement. It will not necessary to 
write for further particulars. Just send in your let- 
ters, typewritten if possible, together with your name 
and address. 


Send Your Subscription and Address all Correspondence to Contest Editor, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


























URE as its whiteness sug- 
gests—refreshing in its 
cleansing qualities — there 
is more than ordinary sat- 
isfaction in .the use of 


FAIRY SOAP 


for toilet and bath 





Skillfully made of the choicest mate- 
rials, Fairy Soap offers—for 5 cents 
a cake— quality which cannot 
be excelled at any price. 
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A WESTERN VALENTINE 


‘As it was in the beginning” 


From a copyrighted photograph of Princess Ah-tra-ah-saun, of the 
Klamath tribe, by Emma B. Freeman 
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Across the Editor’s Desk W 


REETING for the New Year, dear Reader, 

however Gentle or Otherwise! We are begin- 

ning another twelve months together, watching 

them spring from roots laid deep in the labors 
and the lessons of the past year. May the coming 
months bear for us heavy clusters of the fruit called 
Dreams-come-true! 


UT,” you exclaim, “how does it happen that we are 

getting a Valentine when it should be a New 
Year's card? This is the February number that is 
handed us with these words of greeting; what has hap- 
pened to January?” 

‘he answer to this comes in the form of another 
question: ‘‘What’s in a name?” In December you 
received a copy of the Magazine. It was marked 

“December.” Now, in January, you receive another 
number. It is marked “‘February.”” What is actually 
missing? Not the magazine itself, for you have had 
one each month. Only the name “January” has been 
lost in the shuffle. And what is the result? Your 
February number reaches you in the middle of Januar 
along with other February magazines and Bent 
the name ‘“‘January” has been discarded you get exactly 
the number of issues of the magazine for which you 
have subscribed. If your subscription terminated with 
the January number you ‘have received the February 

number instead. If it terminates with next “Decem- 
ber” the last number you will receive will be named 

“January.” 

In a word, we have advanced the date of publication 
of the Magazine to the fifteenth of the month preceding 
the date of issue and this has been accomplished by 
the simple expedient, already used by other magazines, 
of dropping, not a number but a name. 


HEREFORE, it is a Valentine with a Happy 

New Year message. The frontispiece before you 
is nicely typical of this. It is pretty enough for any 
valentine, surely—about the prettiest Indian maiden 
we remember to have seen outside of free-fancy draw- 
ings to illustrate “Hiawatha.” And because the 
original of the portrait is an Indian girl with an excellent 
English education and the credentials of a graduate 
nurse, she stands as a fitting figure to express a new era, 
an expanding horizon, a widening opportunity for 
service—just the very best things which the New Year 
means to you and to SunseT MaGazineE. 


gps portrait of Princess Ah-tra-ah-saun, last of the 
royal Klamath line, as she stands in the century- 
old dress of carven abalone shells and buckskin strips 
descended to her from her ancestors of the primeval 
forests of northern California, with a demure look 
which is hers by the royal right of inheritance from the 
lady of the original Garden, is only one of the many 
Indian portraits which have made Emma B. Freeman 
famous. The artist is an expert on Indian life, customs 


and dress. To quote Mr. J. W. Musselman, who writes 
us regarding her: 


“Years ago, when first she gained confidence in the art 
of photography, it was a personal pleasure to take pictures 
of her Indian friends and to show them their ‘shadows.’ 
Little by little they came to lose their fear, then to show 
pleasure and finally to look to her as the one who made 
them live after their spirit should have gone away. The 
matter of posing comes natural to these people in their 
native haunts and it is largely due to this ‘natural grace 
and symmetry’ that Mrs. Freeman’s careful and intelligent 
studies of their life possess such unusual beauty.” 


Go“ time ago a warning was given on this page 
that the handsome individual whose picture had 
been printed months before with the title “Live un- 
married cowboy whom 500 women desire to marry” 
was not all that he appeared to be and that he had been 
used by a Western paper to prove the contention that 
there were women in every state in the Union ready and 
willing to share the life of the Western range. Evi- 
dently we should have added “and territory” for 
Alaska contributes this belated carrier dove to that 
gentle flight toward Texas: 


“T saw in your magazine called SuNsET about the 
Plainview cowboy but a few daysago. You may say that 
Iam too late but I wish that you would try to look around 
and see if a girl friend and I could become cowgirls. We 
would wish you would ask some cowboy or cowgirl 
about it. 

“We wish you would ask the cowboy that had his 
picture put in your magazine and have him write the 
answer to us. Also whether he is married or not; if so, 
would you please let us know who to. 

“We would be very glad if you could get him to write 
to us, telling whether he could find us a job or not. 

“We also wish that you could get the cowboy to write 
some of his experience out West for us and send them 
to us. 

“Tf he wants our picture to see whether we are fit to go 
out West we would be willing to send it to him. 

‘So please have Mr. Cowboy write to us.” 


HEN the Art Editor of a magazine faces the 
problem of selecting the cover for his March 
issue he leans heavily upon the good old tradition that 
“in like a lion and out like a lamb” may be taken as 
typical of the mad month. Wind-swept wastes of 
snow make the background of his thought. This 
problem in the Sunset office is different. We expressed 
this difference once in these pages by the following 
quatrain: 
MARCH 
To most, a fury, breathing doom 
By wind-swept hill and drifted lane; 
To us, a bride in orange-bloom 
And veiled with silver rain. 


That accounts for the charming cover for next month, 
entitled “March Buds” and showing a live-oak with 
its great branches laden with pretty girls. 
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Across the Editor’s Desk 


REETING for the New Year, dear Reader, 

however Gentle or Otherwise! We are begin- 

ning another twelve months together, watching 

them spring from roots laid deep in the labors 
and the lessons of the past year. May the coming 
months bear for us heavy clusters of the fruit called 
Dreams-come-true! 


UT,” you exclaim, “how does it happen that we are 

getting a Valentine when it should be a New 
Year's card? This is the February number that is 
handed us with these words of greeting; what has hap- 
pened to January?” 

The answer to this comes in the form of another 
question: “‘What’s in a name?” In December you 
received a copy of the Magazine. It was marked 
“December.” Now, in January, you receive another 
number. It is marked “February.” What is actually 
missing? Not the magazine itself, for you have had 
one each month. Only the name “January” has been 
lost in the shuffle. And what is the result? Your 
February number reaches you in the middle of Januar 
along with other February magazines and Dhoni 
the name “January” has been discarded you get exactly 
the number of issues of the magazine for which you 
have subscribed. If your subscription terminated with 
the January number you have received the February 
number instead. If it terminates with next “Decem- 
ber” the last number you will receive will be named 

“January.” 

In a word, we have advanced the date of publication 
of the Magazine to the fifteenth of the month preceding 
the date of issue and this has been accomplished by 
the simple expedient, already used by other magazines, 
of dropping, not a number but a name. 


it is a Valentine with a Happy 

New Year message. The frontispiece before you 
is nicely typical of this. It is pretty enough for any 
valentine, surely—about the prettiest Indian maiden 
we remember to have seen outside of free-fancy draw- 
ings to illustrate “Hiawatha.” And because the 
original of the portrait is an Indian girl with an excellent 
English education and the credentials of a graduate 
nurse, she stands as a fitting figure to express a new era, 
an expanding horizon, a widening opportunity for 
service—just the very best things which the New Year 
means to you and to SuNseT Macazine. 


HEREFORE, 


i ape portrait of Princess Ah-tra-ah-saun, last of the 
royal Klamath line, as she stands in the century- 
old dress of carven abalone shells and buckskin strips 
descended to her from her ancestors of the primeval 
forests of northern California, with a demure look 
which is hers by the royal right of inheritance from the 
lady of the original Garden, is only one of the many 
Indian portraits which have made Emma B. Freeman 
famous. The artist is an expert on Indian life, customs 


and dress. To quote Mr. J. W. Musselman, who writes 
us regarding her: 


“Years ago, when first she gained confidence in the art 
of photography, it was a personal pleasure to take pictures 
of her Indian friends and to show them their ‘shadows.’ 
Little by little they came to lose their fear, then to show 
pleasure and finally to look to her as the one who made 
them live after their spirit should have gone away. The 
matter of posing comes natural to these people in their 
native haunts and it is largely due to this ‘natural grace 
and symmetry’ that Mrs. Freeman’s careful and intelligent 
studies of their life possess such unusual beauty.” 


pee time ago a warning was given on this page 
that the handsome individual whose picture had 
been printed months before with the title “Live un- 
married cowboy whom 500 women desire to marry’ 
was not all that he appeared to be and that he had been 
used by a Western paper to prove the contention that 
there were women in every state in the Union ready and 
willing to share the life of the Western range. Evi- 
dently we should have added “and territory” for 
Alaska contributes this belated carrier dove to that 
gentle flight toward Texas: 


“T saw in your magazine called SuNsET about the 
Plainview cowboy but a few daysago. You may say that 
I am too late but I wish that you would try to look around 
and see if a girl friend and I could become cowgirls. We 
would wish you would ask some cowboy or cowgirl 
about it. 

“We wish you would ask the cowboy that had his 
picture put in your magazine and have him write the 
answer to us. Also whether he is married or not; if so, 
would you please let us know who to. 

“We would be very glad if you could get him to write 
to us, telling whether he could find us a job or not. 

“We also wish that you could get the cowboy to write 
some of his experience out West for us and send them 
to us. 

“Tf he wants our picture to see whether we are fit to go 
out West we would be willing to send it to him. 

‘So please have Mr. Cowboy write to us.” 


mca the Art Editor of a magazine faces the 
problem of selecting the cover for his March 
issue he leans heavily upon the good old tradition that 
“Sn like a lion and out like a lamb” may be taken as 
typical of the mad month. Wind-swept wastes of 
snow make the background of his thought. This 
problem in the SunseET office is different. We expressed 
this difference once in these pages by the following 
quatrain: 
MARCH 
To most, a fury, breathing doom 
By wind-swept hill and drifted lane; 
To us, a bride in orange-bloom 
And veiled with silver rain. 


That accounts for the charming cover for next month, 
entitled “March Buds” and showing a live-oak with 
its great branches laden with pretty girls. 
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s Los Angeles Worth Defending? 


URING a 
shipwreck 
the father 
of the fam- 
ily sometimes has 
to decide which of 
his children to save 
and which to aban- 
don to their fate. 
But he doesn’t often 
tell them about it 
beforehand. 

Uncle Sam_has 
been less consider- 
ate. He has not only told the whole family, 
but he hasn’t even waited for the ship- 
wreck publicly to sort out the children 
that will be left to the sharks. 

If the storm of war comes, this govern- 
ment intends to abandon southern Cali- 
fornia, Alaska and the Philippines. Of 
course, all these places will be defended— 
if possible. But in the event that the 
whole family cannot be saved, these are 
the children to be kissed gzoodby and 
heaved overboard. If worst comes to 
worse, the whole Pacific Coast will be 
dumped overboard to save the Atlantic. 

These facts were disclosed during the 
recent hearings on the Army and Navy 
bills in Washington. 

General Clarence Edwards is the com- 
mander of the Canal Zone. He is so emi- 
nent among strategists that the Senate 
committee sent for him to come to Wash- 
ington. He brought with him a plan of 
defense he had drawn up at the request 
of the War College. 

In the following words addressed to the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs he 
expressed the idea that no very serious 
attempt should be made to defend south- 
ern California. Said he: 

“There are only a few centers on the 
home land. We cannot under present 
conditions hope to prevent an enemy se- 
curing some, base on our shores provided 
he 1s strong enough to land his forces in 
the face of such mobile troops as we can 
throw against him. It is of present im- 
portance, then, only to assure ourselves 
that the base secured by him will not be 
disastrous to us. The capture of New 
York, Philadelphia or Boston might very 
obviously force the United States to im- 
mediate peace. The capture of Mobile or 
Galveston, even New Orleans or Los 
Angeles, would not have the same effect. 

“Important harbors and cities like 





Congress, the Navy and the General 
Staff Say “No’—What Does 
the Pacific Coast Say ? 


By Harry Carr 


Boston, New York and Washington on 
the east coast should then be put as far 
as possible beyond the thought of capture. 
All others should be left undefended so 
far as permanent works are concerned and 
left to other known means of defense when 
the emergency shall arise. In my judg- 
ment and in the judgment of competent 
artillery officers themselves there should 
under present conditions be no permanent 
works on the Atlantic Coast south of the 
mouth of the Chesapeake. On the Pacific 
Coast only San Francisco, the Columbia 
river and the Puget Sound region should 
be defended; but these should be com- 
pletely defended. San Francisco affords 
perhaps one of the best illustrations we 
have of the folly of harbor defenses unac- 
companied by land defenses of the same 
region. 

“Tt is conceivable of course that, left 
undefended, Los Angeles might be occu- 
pied by the enemy. Speaking broadly, if 
an enemy must land on the Pacific Coast 
he could not find probably a better place 
for our purpose than this. 

“Furthermore, with the Canal Zone, 
Oahu and Guam properly held by us, Los 
Angeles would have a better defense than 
any number of guns mounted on the Cali- 
fornia coast could possibly give her. And 
in any event mounting and manning 
heavy guns will never alone save Los 
Angeles from capture. But just so much 
does she offer a more tempting prize to a 
possible enemy, strong enough in mobile 
troops to take her, since by so much would 
she be the more easily held by them 
against recapture by us.” 

The pork-barrel statesmen in Washing- 
ton viewed the conclusions of General 
Edwards with profound satisfaction and 
approval. Their opinion of military strat- 
egists improved at once. General Ed- 
wards made it possible for them to grab 
off all the loot in the way of forts and 
posts for the Atlantic Coast with a good 
conscience. 

Since General Edwards testified before 
the Senate, however, new conditions have 
risen. The reservation of a vast tract of 
oil land for the navy in Kern county, Cali- 
fornia, and the construction of a railroad 
from Imperial valley to San Diego have 
transformed the whole situation. 

Instead of an easy sacrifice, southern 
California has suddenly become the heel 
of Achilles of the United States. That 
part of California lying south of the 


Tehachapi Pass is 
now recognized as 
the hole in the armor 
of this nation. 

And this is where 
the pork barrel 
statesmen and the 
strategists part com- 
pany. Recognizing 
the important 
change in the situa- 
tion, our navy ofh- 
cers have recom- 
mended that Santa 
Catalina Island be fortified until it be- 
comes the Heligoland of America: that a 
submarine and aéroplane base be located 
at San Pedro and that a great army post 
be established somewhere in southern 
California. 

It remains to be seen if the statesmen 
at Washington will pork-barrel these de- 
fenses away to the Atlantic Coast as 
usual. It is shameful to admit it, even to 
ourselves, but our hope of adequate mili- 
tary defense has brightened considerably 
since the discovery that California will 
henceforth be a great factor in presiden- 
tial elections. 

For the purpose of military protection 
the United States has been div ided into 
the following “‘areas of defense”: Puget 
Sound, California, the North Atlantic 
States, the Middle West, Mexican border, 
Philippines, Oahu, Canal Zone, Alaska 
and Porto Rico. This article concerns 
itself particularly with the California and 
Puget Sound areas. 

The general theory is that the way to 
defend this coast is out at sea. The strat- 
egists hope to head the enemy off with our 
navy before he gets here, smash up his 
ships and send him home. In case he 
breaks through, the plan is to sink his 
ships with our submarines and hammer 
him back with our forts. If he breaks 
through the line of forts, which would be 
a task about as difficult as tearing up wet 
tissue paper, our next move might be a 
nation on its knees petitioning Providence 
to strike the enemy dead with a bolt of 
lightning. No other resource has been 
provided. 

Let us see how well a loving Congress 
has equipped us to carry out these plans: 

Capt. McKean of the Bureau of Naval 
Operations testified before the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs that, to de- 
fend the Pacific Coast, we must have in 
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these waters a fleet ten per cent stronger 
than any fleet possible to be concentrated 
by a foreign power. 

In. the Panic. Japan has a navy not 
very far from the size of the total United 
States navy. No reliable statistics are 
obtainable because of the secrecy with 
which the Nipponese naval program has 
been carried on. But, during this war, 
Japan has made huge sums of money. A 
great part of the swollen revenue is being 
or will be invested in new ships of war. 

“The navy of Japan is being rapidly ex- 
panded in accordance with a fixed and 
unalterable plan,” writes Geo. Bronson 
Rea in “Japan’s Place in the Sun.” “At 
the end of the war with Russia in 1905 the 
Japanese navy had an effective 264,000 
tons; in 1914, 459,630 tons. This year’s 
actual work increases this strength by 
the completion of a gigantic battleship of 
33,000 tons with 22 knots speed, as well 
as two great battle cruisers each of 27 
knots and 27,500 tons, and a number of 
small craft, while other formidable battle- 
ships of over 30,000 tons each are in 
course of construction. Though the naval 
plans are avowedly secret, enough is 
known to certify that the program in- 
cludes the construction of four super- 
dreadnoughts, twenty-four destroyers, 
two scout ships and eight submarines. 
An appropriation of approximately $100,- 
000,000 to defray the cost of this increase 
was passed by the diet in July, 1916. 
This will complete the new fleet of eight 
dreadnoughts, eight battle cruisers, six 
scout ships, sixty-four destroyers, twenty- 
four submarines, together with trans- 
ports, supply and repair ships.” 


N the Pacific we have a funny little fleet 

of toy war ships and ancient hulks. 
Admiral Winslow testified before Con- 
gress that one first-class battleship could 
defeat the entire Pacific fleet. 

The Admiral was under examination at 
the time by Congressman Stephens, the 
only Californian on the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

During his testimony, the Admiral said 
that he had only one capital ship on the 
coast—the small armored cruiser San 
Diego of 12,000 tons. The other active ships 
of his fleet were gunboats, colliers, a few 
aged destroyers and seven submarines of 
which only three are good for anything. 

The Admiral said the following ships 
are held in reserve on the Pacific Coast: 
Colorado, Maryland, Pittsburgh, South 
Dakota, West Virginia, Charleston, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, Oregon and Albany. 
He said these ships never amounted to 
much, even when they were built. They 
were too slow and their guns were too 
small. Some of them haven’t had their 
guns fired for eight or ten years and Ad- 
miral Winslow testified that it would be 
unsafe to run the engines at full speed. 

The Admiral testified ruefully about his 
flagship, the Iris. Congressman Stephens 
stated that he had heard the Iris was 
built on the Tyne in England nearly one 
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hundred years ago. The Admiral said 
he didn’t know when the ship was built, 
but he admitted that she showed wear 
and tear. 

Congressman Stephens: “She is no 
value except as a mother ship?” 

Admiral Winslow: “She is no value 
whatever except to lie at anchor at San 
Diego. She is really not seaworthy. I 
had her down in the Gulf of California 
with me and I convoyed her back. Her 
boilers are giving out and if she got caught 
on a lee shore she would not have the 
power to get off.” 

From time to time, owing to Mexican 
conditions, the fleet on this Coast is 
strengthened, but the testimony of naval 
officers before Congress indicated that 
the intention not to maintain a fleet here 
is deliberate. 

Capt. McKean testified that, in the 
opinion of. naval strategists the fleet 
should be kept together and on the At- 
lantic Coast. 

Mr. Stephens: “Do you think the 
Pacific Coast is adequately defended 
today?” 

Capt. McKean: “No, sir, I do not; nor 
the Atlantic Coast either.” 

Mr. Stephens: “If we were attacked on 
the Atlantic Coast we would have much 
more to defend ourselves with than if we 
were attacked on the Pacific Coast, would 
we not?” 

Capt. McKean: “‘We would have very 
much more to defend with in the way of 
fleet and very much stronger forces com- 
ing against us.” 

Mr. Stephens: “Capt. McKean, in your 
judgment, then, if attacked on the Pacific 
Coast we would have to pay the price of 
this irreparable damage and then try to re- 
take what had been taken away from us?” 

Capt. McKean: “I am afraid we would 
have to pay the price on either coast.” 

Mr. Stephens: “Suppose, Capt. Mc- 
Kean, this Congress authorized the baild- 
ing of four battle cruisers and four battle- 
ships; don’t you think it might be better 
policy to put some of them in the Pacific 
ocean?” 

Capt. McKean: “No, sir, I do not. I 
think we would weaken the fleet and we 
would weaken our power as a nation and 
we would certainly reduce the efficiency 
of our fleet.” 

Speaking of the paucity of submarines 
on this Coast, Admiral Grant gave expres- 
sion to the same idea. 

Mr. Stephens: ‘‘Why do you place more 
submarines on the Atlantic than the 
Pacific Coast when the coast lines are of 
equal length?” 

Admiral Grant: “Because I think stra- 
tegically we have got to meet our enemy 
on the Atlantic ocean.” 

Mr. Stephens: “But if we have to meet 
an enemy on the Pacific?” 

Admiral Grant: “Then I would transfer 
our fleet of submarines to the Pacific.” 

In a nutshell, the naval defense of this 
coast is dependent upon the Atlantic 
fleet getting through the Panama Canal; 


upon the Canal being open to traffic when 
the alarm sounds. ie can be stated with 
some degree of certainty that the Japa- 
nese have their war plans, whether war 
ever comes or not. An outstanding fea- 
ture of these plans is to blow up the Panama 
Canal—unless the regular slides do the 
work without Japanese assistance. 

Let us assume, for the sake of passing 
on to the next picture, that something 
has happened to the Canal and that our 
Atlantic fleet failed to get on the job in 
the very brief time that wars of today 
give warning. 

Our hope is then in our destroyer and 
submarine defense. 

We have a handful of aged destroyers 
characterized thus: 

Mr. Stephens: “Are those destroyers 
in active service in pretty good fighting 
condition ?” 

Capt. McKean: “They are all in about 
the same condition. The whole nine of 
them were just declassed the other day to 
coastal torpedo craft. They are neither 
fast enough nor long-endurance enough to 
rate as destroyers which must keep up 
with the fleet. The fleet has gotten faster 
and they have gotten slower and dropped 
back and we classified them the other day 
as coastal torpedo craft.” 

The theory of submarine defense is 
built upon what naval experts call the 
“zone of darkness.” This sounds com- 
plicated—but it isn’t. 


Al the present stage of their develop- 
ment, undersea boats are propelled in 
two ways. On the surface they run by 
gasoline engines. When submerged they 
run by the energy of an electric storage 
battery. This battery is recharged by the 
sub’s own gasoline engines. Consequently 
a U-boat can only run under water for a 
limited period, after which it must come 
to the surface to recharge the batteries. 

The nearer an enemy submarine comes 
to a hostile coast, the more perilous does it 
find the surface of the water. To avoid 
the dangers of riding the surface, yet to 
avoid also the dangers of using up its 
electric juice, it is a supposition of naval 
strategy that an enemy submarine will 
make the last leg of the journey by night 
when it can ride the surface unseen. It 
will time its journey to arrive at the 
enemy’s coast just at daylight. 

If our submarines are to head off the 
hostile submarines, it follows that we 
must meet them before they begin this 
last night of the journey, before they enter 
this “zone of darkness.” 

The general supposition is that a sub- 
marine will travel about 120 miles during 
the last night; ten hours at twelve knots. 

The field of action of our submarines 
must begin at the outer edge of this 120- 
mile zone of darkness. It is estimated 
that the undersea boats defending this 
coast will habitually operate from 120 to 
240 miles off this coast. 

Do you’ know what that means? 

A submarine cannot remain long on the 
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job. Its capacity for carrying fuel, tor- 
pedoes and lubricating oil is too small. 
Unless the Germans have very much 
changed the rule by the construction of 
ships of the Deutschland type, a 
submarine is able to remain continuously 
on duty only about ten days. Altogether 
apart from the supplies, the nerves of the 
men suffer so in this work that the éan 
of a crew is held to suffer after this period. 
After ten days at sea a war submarine 
ought to remain at least fourteen days at 
the base refitting and resting the men. 
That is the estimate given by Admiral 
Grant, the foremost authority in this 
country on undersea boats. 


© pues signifies that for every undersea 
boat needed for the protection of the 
coast, two or three extra boats must be 
built. So much of a submarine’s time is 
taken up coming and going from the field 
of activity and in being rested and re- 
fitted that one boat on the job really 
means three or four boats in commission. 
There must be three or four boats for 
every boat that is actually ready to fight. 

On the Atlantic Coast the plans of Ad- 
miral Grant call for submarine bases 
every 120 miles of coast. On the Pacific 
Coast he has provided for only three bases 
on the eight hundred miles of coast. 
These are to be at San Diego, San Fran- 
cisco and Columbia river. 

Even with this starvation allowance 
Admiral Grant says the Pacific Coast 
can’t get along with less than 48 undersea 
boats. We are now the proud possessors 
of seven, only three of which are efficient. 

With our deep-sea fleet not able to fight 
one battleship and our submarine fleet 
reduced to one submarine on the job— 
it will take the combined efforts of three 
undersea boats to keep one going; as I 
have explained—I think we can fairly as- 
sume that a hostile fleet might break 
through. Then we would be compelled 
to meet the enemy on land. 

The American Bible of military defense 
is a document drawn up by the War Col- 
lege. It is called “A Proper Military 
Policy for the United States.” 

In this work it is stated that the three 
most critical areas of defense are Puget 
Sound, California and the North Atlantic 
states. 

The two first named are stated to be 
the most difficult of defense. They pre- 
sent extensive fronts to attack by sea. 
Both are fertile regions capable of sup- 
porting the enemy. Both are isolated, 
connected with the East by a few moun- 
tain passes, by tunnels and bridges easily 
destroyed. Once in the grip of an enemy, 
these places would be very hard to re- 
capture for the reason that we would have 
to approach the recapture across arid 
country and against passes easily held. 

It follows that the first strong armed 
force to arrive in these areas is likely to 
win. If we can assemble a large mobile 
force in the Puget Sound area and in Cali- 
fornia it will be difficult for an enemy to 
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ain a foothold. If the enemy gets in 
rst, these areas are lost for a long time. 

Well knowing these facts, the pork 
barrel statesmen insist that all the large 
posts and forts shall be east of the Rocky 
mountains. A small post near Seattle, a 
handful of troops at San Francisco, a tiny 
post at Monterey represent the sum total 
of mobile troops at hand. 

The fate of this nation then depends 
upon our being able to rush troops in 
from the East faster than a foreign enemy 
can land them. 

It required from March until the middle 
of July to mobilize the American army 
on the Mexican border. Most of the 
troops thus mobilized arrived at the ren- 
dezvous unequipped and unfit for service. 

The following table prepared by the 
War College shows the rapidity with 
which Japan and other nations can land 
fully trained troops on our shores: 
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One invading expedition would probably 
land either at Ensenada or San Quentin 
in Mexico and march into California 
across the Mexican border, seizing the 
Imperial valley en route. The other ex- 
pedition would probably land at one of 
the beaches along the southern California 
Coast and strike at Los Angeles. 

The beach most tempting to an enemy 
is Santa Monica. There is good anchor- 
age just offshore, an easy surf through 
which to effect a landing and a wonderful 
system of roads and trolley cars leading 
into Los Angeles, a distance of less than 
fourteen miles. 

None of these beaches is fortified. The 
only fort in southern California is on the 
bluff ov erlooking San Pedro. This is now 
under construction. It is, however, not 
intended to prevent the landing of troops 
at any of the beaches named. Its sole 
function is to prevent the use of San 
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Note: "These calculations were e based on the tonnage these diffe rent powers had available before the 
outbreak of the European war. 


Since this plan for defense was written 
two new elements of danger have ap- 
peared. 

Most of the navies of the world have 
changed from coal to oil as a fuel. Two 
large areas of oil-bearing land have been 
set apart near Bakersfield, California, for 
the use of the Navy. The idea is that the 
world’s supply of oil will be exhausted 
before a great deal of water has run under 
the bridge. By setting apart these re- 
serves, our navy will be able to use oil 
after the other navies have been obliged 
to go back to coal. 

From a military sense, this oil field 
with the miles of producing oil wells sur- 
rounding the reserve is one of the danger 
points of this country. 

Also, since the adoption of this plan, a 
railroad is under construction between 
San Diego and Imperial valley. 

Imperial valley is virtually a giant hot- 
house, growing the most astounding crops 
in a space of time all but miraculous. 
Following the examples of the Germans 
in France, an enemy could easily plant 
his own crops in this valley and maintain 
a large army therefrom. This valley is 
now accessible from Mexico. 

In the event of an attack upon the Paci- 
fic Coast by a power which has contrived 
to get past our naval barrier with his 
transports, the point of contact would be 
either at Puget Sound or in southern Cali- 
fornia, with ‘the chances in favor of south- 
ern California. 

Most military men are of the opinion 
that in southern California the attack 
would be very likely from two different 
expeditions striking at the same time. 


Pedro Harbor as an anchorage and re- 
fitting base for hostile transports, and to 
interfere with the use of the docks and 
cranes by a hostile force. Its guns could 
perhaps force enemy transports to stand 
out to sea somewhat; but could do nothing 
to prevent these transports sending a 
landing force in through the surf in small 
boats. 

In the present circumstances, the fort 
at San Pedro constitutes a danger rather 
than a protection. A fort equipped with 
heavy guns has no defense against an at- 
tack from the rear. An enemy could land 
at any of the beaches named; capture the 
forts at San Pedro almost without resist- 
ance and establish its own naval base 
under the protection of the captured guns. 

Los Angeles lies in a bowl of the moun- 
tains. Having taken this defenseless city, 
an enemy could, with ease, defend the few 
passes leading through this bowl and set 
up housekeeping in Los Angeles, using 
that city as the base of its future opera- 
tions and feeding itself from Imperial 
valley. 

The only possible means of defending 
this country from such a catastrophe is to 
provide at once an adequate military 
force for the entire Pacific Coast. 

In 1908 a special board of army officers 
was detailed to draw up plans for the de- 
fense of the United States. This board 
estimated that the troops necessary to 
the defense of the Pacific Coast would be 
as follows: Puget Sound area, three di- 
visions; Columbia river, one division; San 
Francisco, three divisions; Los Angeles- 
San Diego, one division. Total, 160,000 
men. 


On account of the development of rapid 
transportation, this plan has now been 
thrown out. The present estimate in- 
creases the figures from eight divisions 
to seventeen divisions. For the most 
part, the seventeen divisions will be dis- 
tributed along the Coast in the same pro- 
portion as the eight. It is in contempla- 
tion, however, to place one field army in 
reserve near the Coliachia river and an- 
other back of San Francisco. 

These reserve field armies are necessary 
because recent movements in Europe have 
shown the remarkable rapidity with 
which troops can now be landed on hostile 
shores. 


_ recent hearings before Congress 
revealed in more or less detail the 
method by which these troops are to be 
used in the defense of the Coast. 

Evidently with southern California in 
mind General Montgomery Macomb, 
president of the War College, spoke of 
places on our Coast where a defended 
harbor is near an undefended beach—like 
the fort at San Pedro and the beach at 
Santa Monica. 

“One use of harbor fortifications,” he 
explained, “is to make the enemy land 
where he can be got at by mobile forces. 
If he landed at the harbor he would gain 
what he was trying to do—gain his base, 
his supplies and all the money he needed. 
So the object is to prevent him from land- 
ing in an easy place.” 

He explained the plan by which this 
was to be accomplished. 

Very heavy howitzers of from 8 to 11 
inches are to be mounted on railroad 
battery cars of a design in the hands of 
the War Department. By the use of 
these guns, warships are to be forced to 
stand out to sea at a distance of from five 
to ten miles, sending their soldiers ashore 
in launches and small boats. As these 
boats try to land they are to be attacked 
by field batteries stationed on shore. 

He said the warships would be pre- 
vented from coming in close by the 8 and 
11-howitzers mounted on railroad trucks. 
Other officers testified that the guns 
mounted on railroad trucks would be 
much larger. 

Senator Hitchcock asked how such 
guns could hope to stand off the immense 
guns of the war ships. 

“The trouble is,’’ said Gen. Macomb, 
“the ship gunners do not know where 
the land howitzers are. The battery on 
shore is so easily concealed that the ships 
cannot get at it. A ship makes a big 
target and can be readily seen. The 
batteries on shore have a great advantage 
over them.” 

Senator Hitchcock asked if the aéro- 
plane scouts would not reveal the posi- 
tions of the land batteries. 

Gen. Macomb replied that guns can 
without much difficulty be concealed 
from air scouts. He said that the landing 

arties would have to be landed in small 
Costs which would be shelled by smaller 
artillery as they neared shore. 


Macomb added, however: 


General 
“There are 


several places on the Pacific Coast which 
are particularly vulnerable because the 
(Continued on page 92) 
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For twenty years it had been his policy to give his employers a few minutes more of his time than he was paid for 


CHECKMATE 


The Story of a Get-Away 


OR perhaps five minutes after the 
whistle had blown, Benton’s pen 
continued to travel over his ledger 
page with methodical, practiced 
strokes. The sudden cessation of the 
many shop noises, as though the hand 
which had pulled the whistle rope had 
simultaneously shut off the power to 


By Harold H. Scott 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


every machine, threw the plant into an 
unnatural, almost clamorous quiet. Still 
Benton’s pen pursued its unhurried, pre- 
cise way. For twenty years it had been 
his policy to give his employers just a few 


minutes more of his time than he was 
paid for; it had become a habit with him 
to work just so long after the whistle 
blew. Presently he laid down his pen, 
straightened his bent shoulders with just 
the suggestion of a rheumatic twinge, 
and passed his hand over his tired blue 
eyes. He sat there for a moment staring 
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absently out of the grimy windows which 
overlooked the shops before he closed the 
ledger and slipped it into its accustomed 
place on the back of his desk. 

In his characteristic, methodical way 
he went about the business of closing up 
for the night. His associates in the cash- 
ier’s office had left promptly with the 
blowing of the whistle. When everything 
was done to his satisfaction, he paused 
with his hand on the door and looked 
back at the clock. It was just seventeen 
minutes after five. He compared his own 
timepiece with the master clock which 
operated the electrically controlled chro- 
nometers in various parts of the plant, 
and nodded with mild satisfaction. 
last glance about the room showed him 
that everything was in perfect order. 
Yet, from force of habit, as he had done 
every night for twenty years and to all 
appearances would continue to do for 
some years to come, he retraced his steps 
to the big safe. He tried the handle. 
The safe was properly locked. He had 
felt certain that it was, but one can never 
be too careful. 


ROM the main entrance of the Lacka- 
wana Bridge and Structural Steel 
Company’s offices, he walked with quick 
et dignified step to the corner, where he 
boca’ a cross-town car. 

He left the car at Third and Market, 
where he always transferred to the 
McAllister street line, which would take 
him some distance out to the west side 
of the city, where he spent his evenings 
in an unpretentious boarding house. But 
on this Thursday night Benton did not 
board the McAllister street car directly he 
left the other, as was his custom. In- 
stead, he walked briskly up Market and 
entered a large department store. 

An obsequious floor-walker directed 
him to the leather goods department. 
Here Benton purchased a cheap suit 
case. His first thought had been to get 
the suit case at a pawn shop, but he had 
finally decided that it would be safer to 
purchase anewone. In the men’s clothing 
department he was completely outfitted 
in neat, serviceable garments. With his 
purchases packed in the suit case, he 
then made his way to a depot car line. 

He arrived at the Third street station at 
six-fifteen. In twelve minutes the Western 
Limited was due to arrive from Denver. 
He went into the station and sat down in 
an inconspicuous corner. The train was 
thirty minutes late; but Benton had 
anticipated such a possibility and the 
delay did not irritate him. He was, in 
fact, rather glad of this opportunity to 
review his plans. When the passengers 
from Denver flowed through the gates he 
joined the stream. Outside a detachment 
of hotel runners clamored for patronage. 
Benton surrendered his suit case to a 
representative of the Pacific House and 
climbed into the hotel bus. A few 
minutes later he was riding over the 
streets he had so lately traversed in a 
trolley car. 

At the hotel he registered as Benton 
Knox. It might appear that one who 
was evidently seeking to disguise his 
movements would hardly have assumed 
a name which was suggestive in the 
slightest degree of his real one. This 
was the very reason Benton had selected 


the alias he did. 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


From the clerk he inquired the loca- 
tion of the United Steamship Company’s 
office, where he went directly and pur- 
chased a first-class ticket to Valparaiso. 
Returning to the Pacific House, he again 
accosted the clerk, volunteering the in- 
formation that his boat sailed at mid- 
night, and requesting his bill, which he 
paid. His trunks, he said were to be 
delivered direct to the steamship dock. 
He went to his room, remarking that he 
wished to rest a few hours before sailing, 
and leaving a call for eleven-thirty. But 
he did not rest. He sat down and care- 
fully went over the ground he had cov- 
ered. Fifteen minutes later he stepped 
debonairly through the lobby, past the 
desk, and into the street, carrying the 
suit case. He went one block south, two 
west, and boarded a McAllister street 
car, after checking the suit case at a 
convenient cigar stand. 

Having advised his landlady that 
morning that he had some business in 
town which would detain him, she was 
not surprised to see him appear some 
two hours later than usual. He leisurely 
enjoyed the supper she served him in the 
deserted dining room and then went up- 
stairs to his bedroom. At nine o’clock 
he turned out his light, opened the door 
noiselessly, crept down the stairs and let 
himself out of the house, without even 
the creak of a complaining floor board. 

His destination was the water front. 
On the way he stopped at the cigar stand 
and reclaimed his suit case. Taking a 
ferry car from the center of town, he 
dropped off at the ferry building and 
walked northward until he came to a 
break in the long line of lighted docks. 
Here, in the shadows of a dilapidated 
building, far out on the old, rotting wharf, 
he changed his suit for the one he carried 
in the suit case. A soft velour hat, one 
of his last purchases at the department 
store, he donned too, as well as a pair of 
new shoes. There remained now in the 
suit case three negligée shirts, a half 
dozen collars, some sox, a couple of ties, 
two suits of underwear—all of them new. 
Beside these things there were a hairbrush 
and comb, a cheap safety razor, and 
several other articles such as a traveler 
finds indispensable on any journey. 

The coat, hat and shoes he had taken 
off he placed in a sheltered but con- 
spicuous place on the wharf, where he 
was sure the wind could not blow them 
off into the water. From the pocket of 
the coat he removed only the steamship 
ticket he had recently purchased. The 
other articles, personal papers, a small 
account book which showed his resources 
to be sadly depleted, and a brief type- 
written note which bore his name, he 
left in the pockets. It was important 
that the note, particularly, should be 
found when the clothes were discovered. 

The trousers he had changed for his 
new ones he rolled up in a bundle and 
weighted with a heavy bolt he found on 
the wharf. A piece of stout cord, tied 
once around the bundle, was sufficient 
to hold. Grasping the trailing end of the 
cord, he leaned far out over the edge of 
the wharf and let the package slip noise- 
lessly into the water. It sank without a 
splash. He then stole cautiously out of 
the shadows and made his way back to 
the car line. 

There was yet one more step to be 





taken before his plans would stand forth 
in the full maturity of infallible design, 
But on the success of the final step de- 
pended all. Whether or not his careful 
planning was to come to naught rested 
wholly on his success in engineering the 
final move in his game. Yet so precise, 
so methodical was he by nature, that he 
entertained no fear that his business 
would come to grief; no nervousness, no 
uncertainty marred his fine confidence, 
So carefully had he planned, so com- 


vr and painstakingly had he set 


is prearranged course, that he knew just 
what every minute of the time between 
five-fifteen and midnight would find him 
doing. He knew just how and when and 
where he must act—and he had over- 
looked no human possibility. 


T was ten-fifteen when he left the car 

at a corner in the industrial district. 
It was his intention to reach the plant 
of the Lackawana Bridge and Structural 
Steel Company by an _ ever-narrowing 
route of by-streets. He had timed his 
course so that he would arrive at the 
plant at ten-thirty. The watchman, 
making his rounds, would pass the 
glassed-in cashier’s office and punch the 
time-clock under the east window at 
that hour. He would not get around to 
the front part of the building again until 
he was due to punch the clock at eleven. 
That would give Benton some thirty 
minutes in which to accomplish his work. 
Allowing five minutes for the watchman 
to get out of hearing distance, Benton 
could let himself into the office with his 
pass key; the picking out of the safe 
combination would be the work of only 
thirty-five seconds—he had timed him- 
self in that for the iast five mornings. 
In all, barring some unforeseen accident, 
ten minutes was ample time for his 
purpose. The possibility of being sur- 
prised at his work occasioned him no 
alarm. While discovery by the watch- 
man _ would unequivocally destroy all 
possibility of carrying his plans to fruition, 
it would in no way jeopardize Benton. 
Any one of a dozen simple explanations 
of his presence would suffice to allay 
suspicion. An employee of twenty years’ 
standing is not lightly suspected. The 
light over the safe he would, of course, 
leave burning; thus, working in full view 
of the street, though with his actual 
operations under cover of the open safe 
door, there was no reason why his actions 
should attract undue attention. 

If he felt any compunction at calmly 
stripping the safe of his employers it was 
overweighted by the knowledge of the 
far greater injustice they had done him. 
The note which he had been so careful 
to leave with his coat on the wharf was 
a brief notice that his services were no 
longer required by the company. In his 
twenty years at the iron works he had 
filled out more than one of those terse, 
unfeeling notices at the instructions of a 
higher power, but the only tact they had 
shown in handing him his resignation 
lay in the fact that they had not required 
him to fill out his own death warrant. 
He was getting old; too old for his posi- 
tion. In return for his faithful service 
they had cast him out with no more 
feeling than they would display in dis- 
charging an incompetent. They owed 
him something. He would collect. 
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Grasping the trailing end of the cord he leaned over the edge of the wharf 
and let the bundle slip noiselessly into the water 
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In the safe he had that day put the 
money to meet the Saturday pay roll. 
It was unusual to keep so large an amount 
in the office over night, but the following 
day was a bank holiday. They had 
given him two weeks’ notice, he knew 
that the money would be there on this 
night—and he had laid his plans accord- 
ingly. The trick would be ridiculously 
easy. His clothes, when found on the 
dock, would point to suicide, thus ac- 
counting for his disappearance. There 
was not one chance in a thousand that 
the police would connect the gentleman 
who had arrived that day from Denver, 
and left some six hours later for Val- 
paraiso, with the thief who had rifled 
the company’s safe. He would slip into 
the office, take the money, and slip out 
again, leaving the safe door closed but 
the combination unset. It would appear 
from that that the old cashier had, per- 
haps for the first time in his life, neg- 
lected to turn the dial. His plan was 
air-tight, leak-proof. Barring some un- 
foreseen circumstance—which he felt 
assured he would be able to meet, no 
matter what its nature—there was not 
the slightest chance of a slip. The whole 
thing was childishly simple—after he 
had painstakingly worked out the de- 
tails of his campaign! 


| Sabet eight minutes after he had 
slipped his key into the lock and let 
himself noiselessly into the office, he 
emerged, the suit case heavy with gold 
and currency. He slipped along in the 
shadows of the high fence which enclosed 
the plant until he came to the corner. 
Stepping boldly out into the light of the 
street lamp, heconsulted his watch. It was 
ten-forty-s He had almost forty-five 
minutes in which to reach the Pacific House 
before he would be called to catch his 
boat. Taking a roundabout course to a 
cross-town car line, he walked calmly 
along with the air of a_ law-abiding 
citizen. 

A block and a half from the car line a 
stranger stepped out of the shadows of a 
hedge and accosted him. Before Benton 
realized what was happening the affable 
stranger was coolly going through his 

ockets at the point of a gun. It took 

hat a few seconds for the man to com- 
plete his work. He relieved Benton of a 
watch, a cheap scarf pin, and a small 
amount in loose change, all that he pos- 
sessed outside the contents of the suit 
case. 

“‘What’s in the suit case?” 

“Nothing.” 

The stranger picked up the case, 
weighing it in his hand. 

“Kind of heavy for an empty one. 
Guess I’ll take it along.” 

Benton started to protest feebly. 

The gun in the other’s hand moved 
menacingly. 

“Not a word!” he commanded. “Turn 
around and walk to the corner. Don’t 
look back.” 

Benton walked. He quickened his 
steps as he turned into the intersecting 
street, for, by good fortune, a policeman 
stood half-way down the block. But he 
passed the 6ffiicer without a word and at 
the next corner boarded a water-front 


Car. 
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The I. W. W. and the Golden Rule 


Why Everett Used Club and Gun on the Red 
Apostles of Direct Action 


HINGLE-WEAVING is not a 

trade; it is a battle. For ten hours 

a day the sawyer faces two teethed 

steel disks whirling around two 
hundred times a minute. To the one on 
his left he feeds heavy blocks of cedar, 
reaching over with his left hand to re- 
move the rough shingles it rips off. He 
does not, cannot stop to see what his left 
hand is doing. His eyes are too busy 
examining the shingles for knot holes to 
be cut out by the second saw whirling in 
front of him. 

The saw on his left sets the pace. If 
the singing blade rips fifty rough shingles 
off the block every minute, the sawyer 
must reach over to its teeth fifty times in 
sixty seconds; if the automatic carriage 
feeds the odorous wood sixty times into 
the hungry teeth, sixty times he must 
reach over, turn the shingle, trim its 
edge on the gleaming saw in front of him, 
cut out the narrow strip containing the 
knot hole with two quick movements of 
his right hand and toss the completed 
board down the chute to the packers, 
meanwhile keeping eyes and ears open 
for the sound that asks him to feed 
a new block into the untiring teeth. 
Hour after hour the shingle weaver’s 
hands and arms, plain unarmored flesh 
and blood, are staked against the screech- 
ing steel that cares not what it severs. 
Hour after hour the steel sings its cres- 
cendo note as it bites into the wood, the 
sawdust cloud thickens, the wet sponge 
under the sawyer’s nose fills with fine 
particles. If “‘cedar asthma,” the shingle 
weaver’s occupational disease, does not 
get him, the steel will. Sooner or later he 
reaches over a little too far, the whirling 
blade tosses drops of deep red into the air 
and a finger, a hand or part of an arm 
comes sliding down the slick chute. 





By Walter V. Woehlke 


HAT is the case of the Everett shingle 

weaver. “I want agll-Fcan get,” he 
says, “because I earn every ‘penny I can 
squeeze out of the mill owners.” 
“We'll admit your contention,” reply 
the mill owners, “‘but we want to add a 
qualifying clause. If you are entitled to 
every penny you can squeeze out of us, then 
you must admit that we are in turnentitled 
to a fair and reasonable rate of interest 
on the money we have invested in eur 
mills. During the last five years we have 
not made savings bank interest. During 
that same period you sawyers and knot 
sawyers have averaged better than five 
dollars a day and the packers, the men 
who can’t get hurt, who don’t get cedar 
asthma, who are no more skilled than the 
girls in the canneries and packing houses, 
they have been averaging four dollars a 
day. You Everett shingle weavers have~ 
earned more wages for the same output 
than the shingle workers of Oregon and 
California. Yet, when the entire lumber 
business reached its lowest point in the 
spring of 1915, when mills and logging 
camps were closing down right and left, 
when shingles dropped below cost of man- 
ufacture, when British Columbia in- 
creased the stream of cheap shingles that 
poured through the razed tariff wall, you 
would not stand for a cut in the scale 
under which you were earning five to 
seven dollars a day while we were losing 
money. You struck—and you lost. You 
came back unconditionally and—” 

“We did not,” object the shingle 
weavers. ‘We were promised that the 
old scale would be restored as soon as 
clears had gone to a dollar seventy-five 
and stars to a dollar forty a thousand. 
Prices are above that point now, but you 
did not keep your promise.” 

“We made no such promise,” retort 
the mill owners. “Anyway, though 
shingle prices have gone up, lumber 
prices have gone up likewise, and the 
margin of profit is not large enough for a 
raise in the scale. Ask your sixty co- 
operative mills whether they are making 
any money. The present scale stands. 
That’s final.” é 

So the shingle weavers of Everett quit 
work, struck for more pay. May 1, 
1916, the men walked out, the mills shut 
down. A few days later they reopened, 


with new men. Whereupon picket lines 
were thrown across the entrance to the 
plants. The fight was on. 


It took the usual course. At first there 
was peace. As the days went by, as 
funds in the union treasury, in the stock- 
ings of the strikers ran low, the tension 
increased. The pickets snarled at the 
strikebreakers and the strikebreakers 
snarled back. Blows followed words. In 
front of the mills, on the business streets 
the ins and outs fought three bloody 
battles, yet Everett did not worry. In 
Seattle and Tacoma, in Portland and San 
Francisco union longshoremen and strike- 
breakers were likewise fighting bloody 
battles. Compared with the stevedores’ 
strike, Everett’s industrial disturbance 
was insignificant. The police and the 
sheriff, Donald McRae, himself a shingle- 
weaver by trade, and erstwhile interna- 
tional secretary of the union, felt that 
they could handle the situation—until 
a new element injected itself into the 
controversy. 

When the Industrial Workers of the 
World decided to assist the shingle weav- 
er’s union, things began to happen in 
Everett. 

The question whether the I. W. W.’s 
came to Everett and took a hand in the 
shingle weavers’ strike by invitation or of 
their own free will is debatable. E. P. 
Marsh, the president of the Washington 
State Federation of Labor and an official 
in the shingle weavers’ union, stoutly 
maintains that no union officer bade the 
I. W. W.’s come, that no member of the 
union was authorized to extend a beckon- 
ing hand and that their presence was due 
solely to the inbred love of trouble that 
pervades the or- 
ganization. On the 
other hand, the 
authorities allege 
that, out of twent 
members of el. 
W. W. rounded up 
early in summer 
and ordered to 
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The I. W. W. and the Golden Rule: 


the picket line. Whatever the facts, it is 
undoubtedly true that the officials of the 
union had no desire to form an alliance with 
the organization of professional rebels. 

But they came. They stood on soap 
boxes at the busiest street intersection of 
the city preaching the gospel of industrial 
evolution. Their orators, crude, vulgar, 
often foul-mouthed but always effective, 
dwelt lovingly on the grievances of the 
workers, sneered at the bosses and, in 
thinly disguised words, urged the strikers 
to use arson, sabotage, all the weapons of 
syndicalism against the mill owners. 

The I. W. W. speakers attracted large 
crowds. Every night red streams of 
revolutionary harangues poured from a 
dozen mouths. Every day the pressure 
mounted. Merchants affected by the 
strike glowered at the spouters; mill 
owners gnashed their teeth when they 
listened to veiled arson provocations. 
Fires broke out here and there. Phos- 
phorus was found at the seat of one in- 
cipient blaze. Still the pressure mounted; 
the demand for action, any kind of action 
to combat the insolently grinning, defiant 
agitators grew stronger. In response to 
this demand the city council played right 
into the hands of the I. W. W. It revived 
an ordinance prohibiting street speaking 
without a permit on the principal busi- 
ness thoroughfare, including a zone ex- 
tending three squares on either side. 
Whereupon the army of the reds raised a 
great shout of joy. 


HE I. W. W. is primarily a fighting 

organization. Like the prize-fghter 
it must engage in frequent combats if it 
wants to live. Peace means starvation. 
On the Pacific Coast where wages are 
uniformly high and working conditions 
as a rule far above the average, the 
I. W. W.’s never have found enough in- 
dustrial disputes to keep them occupied. 
So they had to find a substitute. They 
discovered that nothing would rouse the 
fighting spirit as promptly and thoreughly 
as their peculiar line of talk handed out in 
large doses at busy corners. Therefore 
they proceed to tease, browbeat, badger 
and harry the community chosen as a 
victim until it rose on its hind legs and 
legislated speakers of any kind off its 
business streets. Whereupon the glad 
tidings of another ‘“‘free speech” fight 
would spread like wildfire through the 
far flung ranks of the rebels; the call for 
volunteers would go out, in droves they 
would ride the brakebeams from the ends 
of the earth to mount a soap box at the 
forbidden location, there to speak until 
the law’s heavy hand dragged them off to 
jail for a period of rest and recuperation 
at the expense of the community while a 
cash credit accumulated on the books of 
the organization for every day each 
“martyr” spent behind the bars. 

The “free speech” fights of the Far 
West gave the adherents of the I. W. W. 
the coveted chance to pose as the victims 
of persecution, as the champions of the 
basic constitutional rights, as the simon- 
pure bearers of the sacred torch of liberty, 
as the shining knights whose sharp sword 
was stretched protectingly over the cow- 
ering form of the common laborer, the 
man outside the walls of the skilled and 
organized workers’ citadel. This pose 
brought publicity, new members, con- 
tributions, fanned the drooping flame of 
rebellion even when everybody was em- 





ployed earning good wages and in no 
mind to strike. in view of these facts it 
is not at all improbable to assume that 
the I. W. W.’s, scenting trouble from afar, 
came to Everett of their own accord with- 


“Direct Action’ 


out an official invitation from the striking 
shingle weavers. 

And they came full of pep and ginger, 
fresh from a series of victories in the 
smaller towns of the Inland Empire. In 
one city they had wrecked the jail; they 
had taken possession of freight trains, 
commandeered supplies, terrorized vil- 
lages and hamlets. Now they were in a 
mood to tackle bigger game. 

To understand the subsequent events, 
it is necessary to look for a moment into 
the origin, the philosophy, the object and 
the method of the I. W. W. 

Karl Marx, the father of modern social- 
ism, died in the conviction that society 
organized on the capitalistic basis was 
doomed to a speedy and violent death. 
According to his theory the aggregations 
of capital would grow and expand so 
rapidly that within a few decades society 
would be divided into a handful of multi- 
millionaires owning everything on the one 








“Reaction” 


side, and mankind in the mass, the en- 
slaved laboring population, owning noth- 
ing at all, on the other side. The middle 
class in Marx’s prophecy followed the 
dodo into extinction; between the upper 
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and the nether millstones it was to vanish 
like the Rumanian armies. 
Unfortunately for socialism’s peace of 
mind the middle class refused to die. On 
the contrary, it displayed a vigor, health 
and robust power that dismayed the 
Marxians; nor did the enslavement of the 
workers proceed at the hoped-for pace. 
the contrary, the condition of the 
workers showed a steady improvement. 
So it came about that the Socialist party, 
starting life as a red-handed revolutionary 
organization, aiming at the forcible over- 
throw of the present economic system, 
in middle life settled down and became a 
rotund, respectable, even fashionable 
member of society engaged in an effort to 
improve the condition of the workers 
through legislation and the ballot. Where- 
upon the lean, red-headed, red-blooded 
element of the party gnashed its teeth, 
drew its dagger and cut loose from the 
staid and sobered wing. 


_ first distinct separation took place 
in France where the old-line socialists 
through the agency of the ballot gained 
sufficient power to entitle them to repre- 
sentation in the cabinet. This very rise 
in political power brought about the di- 
vision. Though a socialist ultimately be- 
came premier, the Marxian millennium 
did not come; the workers were not at 
once put in possession of the means of 
production; the entire economic system 
was not immediately overthrown. On 
the contrary, a socialist cabinet member 
mobilized the army to break a railroad 
strike. Real responsibility for the present 
welfare of forty million people sobered 
the radical members of the government, 
as it always does. If Benson or Debs 
should be elected president in 1920, with 
a socialist working majority in both 
branches of Congress, things would go on 
very much as they are going now. The 
weight of responsibility, the pressing 
daily needs of a hundred million human 
beings would prevent the chaos that must 
inevitably follow an attempt to over- 
throw with one push the foundation of 
the system evolved in a thousand painful 
years. 

In other words, the socialists are pro- 
ceeding to work out the salvation of the 
masses piecemeal, gradually, through the 
ballot and legislation, a process so slow, 
so laborious and often so disappointing 
that the scarlet radicals decided to ignore 
the ballot and legislation entirely. Openly, 
without quibble or equivocation, they de- 
clared war upon capitalist society. 

“The master class does not care a hoot 
how you vote,” they urged the workers. 
“If you elect your candidate, the capital- 
ists will promptly buy him if they need 
him. You can’t win that way. The 
prize-fighter who wants to beat the cham- 

ion doesn’t go to the Marquis of Queens- 
ey and ask him to change the rules to 
make it easier for the underdog. He 
strikes, and he strikes hard. If you wage 
slaves want to win, hit the capitalist 
where he lives—in the pocketbook. If he 
doesn’t come through, make his refusal 
cost him something. Loaf on the job; 
break his tools; spoil his material; ruin 
his machinery; strike without notice, go 
back without notice, cause or reason until 
he gives in. Then ask for more and start 
all over again. This is industrial war, 
and war knows neither law, contract nor 
agreement. Hit, smash, bite, gouge, 
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steal, lie, cheat, deceive, disregard the 
conventional morality made by the mas- 
ters to hold you in slavery. Organize! 
Unite all workers in One Big Union and 
get ready for the great universal strike 
that will place the reins of society in 
Labor’s hand!” 

The doctrine of direct- as opposed to 
political-action spread like wildfire; syn- 
dicalism gained mil- 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


Western states the menace of the I. W. W. 
caused farsighted employers to look at 
their laborers with different eyes, to pro- 
vide better living conditions, to realize 
that even a “hobo” had physical and 
spiritual needs that must be satisfied if he 
is to be enabled to do a full day’s labor 
for a full day’s pay. These farsighted em- 
ployers cleaned and spruced their camps, 


discarded the principal tenet of their faith 
and deliberately set out to demand cer- 
tain rights supposedly guaranteed them 
by a constitution which, according to 

their gospel, was a mere scrap of paper. 
Perhaps this analysis of the “free- 
speech” fights, their origin and object has 
been long-winded ‘and tedious, but it is 
necessary for a proper understanding of 
the events not only in 





lions of adherents in 
France, England, 
Spain, Italy; of all the 
important European 
industrial nations onl 

Germany wie 
Germany, through its 
social-reform program, 
had wiped out the 
seedbed of syndical- 
ism, the foul slums, 
the sweatshops, un- 
sanitary factories, 
starvation wages, in- 
security of employ- 
ment; in Germany the 
appeal of the direct- 


AY, if a bunch of roughnecks comes along, insults 

your wife and daughter, uses obscene language 
on the public street, if that bunch of roughnecks 
threatens to ‘get’ you, if they tell you they’re going 
to burn your house, your store or your mill, if they’re 
yelling all over the country for more roughnecks to 
come and help ’em do up the town, are you going to 
sit and wait until you see’em set fire to something?”’ 


Everett, but in San 
Diego, Fresno, Spo- 
kane, Wenatchee and 
scores of other com- 
munities. 

I do not know 
whether an ordinance 
prohibiting street- 
speaking in a certaii 
zone is unconstitu- 
tional or not, but I d» 
know that the Indus 
trial Workers of th 
World harbor as muci 
love and affection fo 
any constitution a 
King Constantine ha 





actionist fell upon deaf 
ears. Butin the United 
States, wealthiest of all nations, the doc- 
trine of direct action as preached by: the 
Industrial Workers of the World spread 
from the initial point of infection, the 
underpaid, overworked, padrone-exploited 

‘wops” of the steel plants, the sweat- 
shops and textile mills of the Atlantic 
Coast and the Ohio Valley until it reached 
the Pacific Coast via the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners. 

Taken as a whole, the working man is 
enjoying a larger share of the world’s 
good things on the Pacific Coast than any- 
where else; even the unskilled day laborer 
receives higher wages than he can earn in 
any other part of the globe. That the 
I. W. W. gained a foothold at all is due 
largely to certain deep-rooted habits of 
thought and action of the average Ameri- 
can employer. Until a comparatively 
short time ago he failed 
to realize that pay- 


provided better food, established reading 
rooms and camp Y. M. C. A. branches, 
not as charity but because zt paid. And 
the stubborn, bullheaded employers still 
befogged by ancient habits of thought 
were forced by law to make their camps 
sanitary. 

The millennium did not arrive; a great 
many phases of the itinerant, casual 
laborer’s problem are left unsolved, but 
enough progress was made to check the 
spread of the I. W. W. propaganda, a 
propaganda which flourishes only in in 
dark corners of the social basement where 
conditions closely approach the unbear- 
able. Mankind in the mass is inherently 
conservative; it clings so grimly to the 
old, proven, accepted institutions that a 
truly explosive force of accumulated mis- 
ery and discontent is necessary to throw 


for Lloyd-George 
Their writings an 
speeches teem with the declaratior 
that all laws are made by the maste: 
class to keep the wage slaves enchained, 
wherefore every worker is absolved from 
the necessity of obeying any law. Hence 
their pose as champions of sacred consti- 
tutional rights is merely red pepper, scat- 
tered plentifully to produce tears of arti- 
ficial sympathy for their cause. 

In Evcaned they had twenty square 
miles upon which to indulge in free 
speech without let or hindrance; a largely 
attended protest meeting was held out- 
side the forbidden zone without inter- 
ference by the authorities, but this very 
lack of interference did not suit the rebels. 
They needed interference in their busi- 
ness. Hence they decided that the con- 
stitutional right of free speech must be 
upheld, not on the twenty square miles 
but on one particular 
corner in the busiest 





ment of the current 
wage did not fully dis- 
charge his obligation 
to his men; it was 
never forcibly brought 
home to him that he 
must go farther, that 
his interest in the men 
must not cease at the 
paymaster’s window. 
So it came about that, 
among the unskilled, 
itinerant laborers, the 
gospel of direct action 
found many _adher- 
ents, the high Far 
Western wages not- 
withstanding. 

Dismal, unsanitary 
bunkhouses, poor 


ET, can organized society afford to disregard 

the plain rules which it has laid down for the 
conduct of all its members? Can it justify the mob- 
bing of the Industrial Workers while plain murderers 
continue to receive the protection guaranteed every 
person by law? Is it wise, just and politic that citi- 
zens professing to be law-abiding members of society 
should throw the law on the scrap heap, take up arms 
and lower themselves to the plane of the I. W. W. 
in order to gain a relief that can be only temporary P 


part of the city. 

A great deal of mush 
has been spoken and 
written concerning the 
initial counter measure 
adopted by the au- 
thorities, particularly 
the swearing-in of 
several hundred dep- 
uty sheriffs. The con- 
stitution of Washing- 
ton imposes upon the 
sheriff the duty to call 
upon any and every 
able-bodied citizen be- 
tween the age of 18 
and 45 to preserve 
order and the public 
peace when his regular 
force is insufficient for 





food, unscreened eat- 
ing houses swarming 
with flies, bunks enlivened by vermin, 
grafting foremen and the total lack of 
opportunities for wholesome recreation at 
isolated places of employment were the 
principal factors that caused men—and 
women—to listen receptively to the 
I. W. W. orators. But the number of 
true-blue converts to the red cause was 
comparatively small; in California, in 
Oregon, W. ashington, Arizona and other 


it into the arms of the fire-breathing 
visionaries who would have it exchange 
today’s certain crust of bread for day 
after tomorrow’s porterhouse and caviar. 

Hence the “free-speech” fights of the 
irreconcilable rebels on the Pacific Coast, 
their flop from the industrial to the politi- 
cal field. Since they failed to find eco- 
nomic discontent strong enough to enable 
their organization to hold its own, they 


the purpose, and this 
same constitution pro- 
vides penalties to be visited upon any 
citizen refusing to aid the sheriff. If the 
police and Sheriff McRae were unable 
to handle the situation with their regular 
officers, it was their legal duty to call 
upon the citizens for help, and it was the 
duty of the citizens to respond. 
They did respond, hundreds of them. 
They patrolled the city day and night; 
(Continued on page 62) 
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THE PROSPECT OF PEACE 
GREAT deal of water flows under 
the bridge these days. It may be 
that the changing currents will 
leave my words high and dry on 
the bank long before they can be printed. 
For the moment the most notable fact 
is the call for peace on the part of the 
Premier of Germany. As he makes no 
definite proposition to the allies and as 
his words are obscured by the conven- 
tional trivialities about “‘victories” in the 
“war which has been forced upon us,” the 
whole pronouncement, with the proclama- 
tion of the Kingdom of Poland, must be 
taken as a war move intended to divide 
the enemy and to hearten the people at 
home. 
But we may read between the lines. 
All rational and honest men the world 
over yearn for peace and above all for a 
peace which shall be permanent, not a 
mere truce, and which shall put an end to 
armament rivalry, the “Dry War,” 
which spread over Europe from 1908, 
coming to a natural head in ““Red War” 
in 1914. 
In securing this peace, military opera- 
tions can have very small part. Victory 
sows the seeds of future wars. All war 
tends to bring to the front in every na- 
tion its most selfish, barbarous and reac- 
tionary elements, and Victory tends to 
keep them in power. 
If the peace, which follows this war, is 
to be lasting, it will be one in which no 
nation gains anything, territory, indem- 
nity nor privilege. To get rid of war we 
must demonstrate its futility. 


ET the offer of the German govern- 
ment is a step in the right direction 
and one which cannot be taken back. It 
sets the world to thinking of peace as a 
possibility, which may be achieved now, 
without the death of another million of 
young men, or the waste of the life earnings 
of another million. This thought will 
crystallize more and more and the govern- 
ments must take account of it. And the 
people will realize that the terms a year 
hence will not be materially different 
from the terms of today. The end of the 
War must approximate the “‘status quo” 
at the beginning. 

But Germany has offered no terms at 
all. This seems to be true in spite of the 
optimistic first dispatches. But certain 
terms are inherent in the nature of things. 
Germany must abandon Belgium, with 





—FPellissier 
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no string attached. Belgium must con- 
trol her own affairs. If neutralized states 
should be likewise unfortified, with their 
ports open free to all the world, so much 
~ better for them and for every one 
else. 





F the peace, which follows 

this war, is to be lasting, it 

will be one in which no nation 

gains anything, territory, in- 

demnity nor privilege. To get 

rid of war we must demonstrate 
its futility 





Germany must evacuate the territory 
of France and without condition. Ger- 
many ought to give autonomy to Alsace- 
Lorraine, not as a result of the war but 
as a matter of common sense. The 
perennial unrest of those provinces, the 
Germanic even more than the French 
communes, is due to unsympathetic 
Prussian domination over a people eager 
to look after themselves. They would 
rather be French, for France respected 
their liberties, but more than that they 
are weary of being ‘‘Second-class Ger- 
mans” (‘Deutsche zweiter Classe’’), liv- 
ing on imperial territory without rights 
of their own. But it would be a calamity 
to have Alsace-Lorraine restored to 
France as a result of war. This would 
give the incentive of another war, and the 
hills of Alsace and the plains of Lorraine 
have been already over-drenched with 
brothers’ blood. 

The “colonies” of Germany, worthless 
save as part of the ‘Mirage of the Map,” 
should be returned, with possible ex- 
changes in the Pacific and in South 
Africa. To Tsingtau in China Germany 
had no valid claim, neither has Japan, and 
the adjustment concerns mainly China. 

It is unofficially stated that two new 
nations, Poland and Lithuania, must be 
recognized in the East. Both are to be 
extracted from Russian sovereignty, the 
German and perhaps the Austrian Poles 
are to be excluded, while the whole nation 
will apparently be shut off from all outlet 





What of the Nation? 


The Prospect of Peace—Changing Chancelleries 


to the sea. This might not matter much 
if freedom of trade were guaranteed. 
The kingdoms of Bavaria and Saxony are 
thus isolated. But without free trade 
such a portion would be intolerable as the 
isolation of Serbia and the partial isola- 
tion of Bulgaria and Southern Russia has 
already shown. 

Moreover, Poland at the best has never 
been a democratic country nor at peace 
within herself. Besides her social stratifi- 
cation she has also a racial stratification, 
Russians, Poles, Lithuanians, Ruthen- 
ians and Jews. Whatever the future of 
Poland, it is not one of smooth sailing. 
But promises of freedom, Russian or 
German, will never be forgotten. The old 
régime cannot return and no future could 
be worse than the actual present. 


= Balkan questions, it is under- 
stood, must be settled by a conference 
of “powers.” There is no other way unless 
the powers will let these states entirely 
alone, free to make their own adjust- 
ments and to choose their own rulers. 
The Balkan alliance began on Russian 
initiative. It was broken up by the 
blunders of the Treaty of London, the in- 
trigues of Germany and the final crimes 
of the Treaty of Bucharest. There is no 
“status quo’ to be renewed in the Balkans. 
The kingdom of Albania was a bloody 
farce, Rumania has no righteous claim on 
the Dobrudja, Greece none on Kavala, and 
Serbia none on Ochrida and Monastir. 

Constantinople, with its environs, 
ought to be a neutralized free port and 
the Dardanelles, unfortified, should be 
thrown open to the trade of the world. 

Mesopotamia might well go to Ger- 
many. Her enterprise is needed there 
and would appear there at its best. 
There is room for a vast population when 
irrigation is restored, even as in the days 
of the glory of Bagdad, Nineveh and 
Babylon. It may be that Mesopotamia 
is the road to India, but the Germans 
will never take that road, and the day is 
coming when all “roads to India” will 
lead only outward. 

Finally and most necessary of all, Ar- 
menia must be somehow redeemed. 
More important than any victory is the 
prohibition of massacre as an argument 
in politics or business. Then the next 
step must be the recognition that War, 
at the best, is nothing but massacre, 
scientifically and systematically con- 
ducted. (Continued on page 70) 
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OVER THE BORDER 


A Novel of American Life in Meaico 


By Herman Whitaker 
Author of: The Planter; The Mystery of the Barranca 


Illustrated by Maynard Dixon 


As far as it has gone, this is the story: the Three Bad Men of Las Bocas—‘‘Bull’”’ Perrin, “Sliver” Smith and Jake Evers— 
have a lair in the desert mountains of Northern Mexico. From this base they go forth to raid “‘gringo” ranches and to “rustle” 
stock for revolutionary chieftains. On one of their raids the Three come upon an American miner, hanged by his wrists to a giant 
sahuaro cactus. They resuscitate him and learn that he has been maltreated by a band of ‘“Colorados.”’ Shortly afterward, just 
as they themselves are about to raid the Carleton ranch, they witness an attack by the same bandits upon the owner of the ranch. 
John Carleton is killed and his only daughter, Lee, is rescued by the Three. This brings them as guests, instead of raiders, to 
the great ranch now suddenly left in the young girl’s charge. They are Americans, and Americans in Mexico in these days 
must stand together. Miss Carleton accepts them as employees and they resume honest work with genuine loyalty to the orphan. 
They carry this allegiance so far as to be concerned for fear she may marry Ramon Icarza, a handsome young Mexican whose 
sisters are her dear friends. Therefore Bull Perrin slips away to El Paso to find her an American lover. Strange to say, he 
returns to the Ranch with Gordon Nevil, a decent young fellow, of good family but just now “broke’’ and in need of a job. 
Now begins a romantic “‘intervention”’ in Mexico, a conspiracy of which Gordon and Lee are the unsuspecting objects. Mrs. 
Mills, widow of an American rancher, joins in the plot. The affair develops rapidly but is unhappily complicated by a 
thoughtless kiss, exchanged by Gordon and a girl at a wayside inn, and observed by Miss Carleton. In pique, Lee engages 





herself to Ramon. The widow, whose own romance with Bull is gaining daily, brings the American lovers together and all is 
lovely. Yet now they must all reckon not only with the menace of the revolution, but with the vengeance of Ramon, who becomes 
ringleader in a plot for their ruin. Bull meanwhile goes upon the warpath with dire results. 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE OTHER HALF OF THE TRUTH 


S they sat at breakfast Gordon’s 

lance went repeatedly to Lee. 

ae smile, soft and mischievous, 

told that she knew very well what 

was in his mind, but she did not answer 
till the end of the meal. 

“T’m going to ride with Mr. Nevil 
today,” she told Jake. 

Sliver’s nod and grin outside expressed 
his opinion of the arrangement. “It’s a 
cinch,” he chuckled. ‘“‘’Cepting Lee 
Haskins and his Sal, I never seen two 
folks more sot on each other.” 

Jake evidenced a dry curiosity. “An’ 
who in hell might they be?” 

“Folks I knew up in the Palo Verde 
country. They was stuck on each other 
like two stamps at the end of a day’s ride 
in a sweaty pocket; allus that close up, 
walkin’, standin’ or settin’, you had to 
walk round ’em twice to find the jine.” 

“An’ after they was married?” Jake 
questioned. 

Sliver scratched his head. “You-all 
mightn’t believe it, but you c’d have 
fired a charge of buckshot between ’em at 
long range without hittin’ either.” 

Jake nodded. “I’d have allowed as 
much. But these ain’t that kind. Did 

ou see how she deviled him all through 
ete Well, she'll keep him on aidge 
that-a-way all his life. He'll never get 
all at once; never quite reach the end. 
There’ll allus be something beyond.” 

“Say?” Sliver looked at him in dumb 
wonder. “Fer an old bachelder you know 
a heap. Where'd you learn it?” 

“Where any man learns it—from a 


” 


woman.” A shadow swept, for a moment, 
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the reckless face. ‘“On’y—I didn’t have 
sense enough to stay by my teacher.” 

Just then Gordon overtook them, but 
while helping them to saddle up—for it 
was his day on guard—Sliver curiously 
watched Jake. When, moreover, he 
mounted to the watch tower above the 
gates and saw Lee and Gordon ride away, 
the sight accentuated a new feeling, one 
of a vacancy in his being which, so far, a 
long succession of fluffy, blondined ladies 
had somehow failed to fill. 

Their strongly perfumed memory set 
his head wagging over that problem in 
morals which has puzzled wiser heads. 
“Ain’t Natur’ the fickle jade, a-setting a 
man to fall dead in love with one girl 
while he’s still terrible fond of two dozen? 
Why kedn’t she a-b’en more single- 
minded?” 

His brooding over these inconsistencies 
was suddenly disrupted by a flash of 
doubt, so pronounced as to be almost 
alarm. Lee and Gordon were now sil- 
houetted against the sky-line. They 
were, however, no longer at correct riding 
distance. Eyes less keen than Sliver’s 
could easily have perceived they were 
holding hands. He drew the phenomenon 
to the attention of Jake, who just then 
came riding from under the arch. 

“Say,” he called down, “d’you allow 
it’s all tight for them two to go off that-a- 
way by themselves?” 

ake’ snorted. “Didn’t she ride with 
you yesterday an’ me the day afore?” 

“Yes, but she’s our boss an’—well, 
they love each other a whole lot.” 

“So that’s what’s biting you?” In one 
sentence Jake countered heavily on the 
common view of things. “She kin ride 
with tough guys like you an’ me an’ it’s 


all right; but she mustn’t go out with the 
man that loves her more’n anything on 
earth. Where’s your sense?” 

Sliver feebly scratched his head in a 
vain effort to find it. Failing, he made 
weak answer, “I was jest sorter thinking 
they orter have a chapperonny.” Van- 
quished by Jake’s disgusted snort, he 
withdrew and went down to close the 
gates. 


EANWHILE Lee and Gordon held 

on their way. At the crest of the 
rise, from where she and her father had 
overlooked the hacienda on that last fatal 
day, they reined in and looked back upon it 
lying like a huge painted cup in the great 
gold saucer of the sun-scorched plains. As 
then, the sweep of her hand took in the 
house, adobes, compound, giant cotton- 
woods sweeping with the dry creek bed 
across the view, the range rolling in 
bright billows to the far hills. 

Tet cry was the same: “Oh, isn’t it 
beautiful? Soon the rains will come and 
turn everything green, but I like it best 
this way. Greens are to be had anywhere, 
but these golds—that is Mexico.” 

Stimulated by his responsive smile, 
just as she used to do with her father, she 
began to dive into the past, relate the 
battles and sieges, scandal and intrigue, 
recreate the vivid pageants of the old 
dons and their savage brown retainers. 
If she had chosen the differential calculus 
for her subject, he would have listened 
with pleasure to the soft, eager voice. 
The lithe, graceful figure that gained so 
in ease and grace of its flexures from her 
man’s riding clothes, the mobile face, 
molten under the touch of emotion, 
would have illumined the heaviest 
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As they rode, in their rear rose the charging yell of the Carranzistas. Helpless jetsam, they floated above, a stream of 
wild faces, powder-begrimed, with fearful, glistening eyes; floated through the adobe streets to the railroad yards 
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sibject. “But he was equally interested, 
plied her with questions when she showed 
signs of stopping. 

“Oh, I’m so glad that you love it!”’ she 
sighed happily. “It would have been 
such a disappointment if you—but that 
is silly, because it wouldn’t have been 
you. Soon the rains will come, and on 
the long dark evenings after—’ she went 
on with a little flush, ‘““—I shall read you 
stacks and stacks of the old letters and 
documents we found’ in ‘an old leather 
trunk. It will be lots of fun.” 

Naturally they dipped into the future, 
building their own castles. Where she 
left off, he began. “Wait till we get my 
old Dad down here! A big streak of 
romance crosscuts his business sense, and 
when he sees this—well, he promised me 
a hundred ‘thousand when I finally 
settled down. After Uncle Sam steps in 
and puts an end to all this revolutionary 
nonsense, we’ll—” 

The reconstructed and beautiful Los 
Arboles that emerged from his imagin- 
ings was inhabited by a contented peas- 
antry, better paid, healthier and happier 
than the country had ever seen. What 
he forgot she filled in till, from sheer lack 
of material, they came to a happy pause. 


USINESS concluded and the Mexican 

millennium achieved, they turned to 
their own pleasure. A certain Java 
forest was, of course, again lugged in by 
the ears. She, however, did not appear 
to notice it was getting a trifle shopworn, 
but enthused as brightly as though it 
were new goods freshly displayed. And 
while they ran on, rebuilding their 
earthly scheme of things according to 
their heart’s desire, the gods in resent- 
ment of their presumption were forging 
the thunderbolts that were to shatter it 
to bits. Unconscious of sharp eyes that 
were watching from the heart of the 
chaparral thicket half a mile away, they 
presently joined hands and rode on. 

At first the direction seemed to suit the 
watcher’s purpose. After they passed, 
he rode his horse out in the open and fol- 
lowed, keeping always out of their sight. 
Even when, an hour later, Gordon cir- 
cled toward the mountains on his regular 
beat, the watcher followed. But when 
their course began to bend to the south, 
he laid on quirt and spurs and went after 
them at a gallop. 

Turning at a call, Lee and Gordon saw 
him coming down a long slope and, as he 
drew nearer, she recognized the mozo 
who had brought Ramon’s message from 
EI Sol. 

“Que, Filomena?” 

As he answered, in rapid Spanish, sud- 
den distress wiped out her happiness. 
“Oh, Betty is ill!’ she translated for 
Gordon. ‘Mary Mills sent word to El 
Sol and asked them to send for me. 
Filomena can act as my escort, so it 
won't be necessary for you—” she paused, 
anticipating rebellion. 

It came. “Bull told me that you were 
not to ride alone—I wouldn’t let you 
anyway.” 

if she made a little face, she was still 
secretly pleased. ‘“That’s what one gets 
for being a girl, but I suppose I’ll have to 
put up with it.” Turning to the mozo, 
she gave him his orders in Spanish. 
“The senor will go with me. You may 
ride on to Los Arboles and tell Don Sliver, 
the gringo senor, where we have gone.” 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


Disconcertion showed through the 
man’s peon immobility. But with an 
obsequious “Si, senorita!” he rode on— 
but stopped over the next rise, dis- 
mounted and crawled back to the crest 
on his belly. 

Lying there, he watched them riding in 
a direction that showed them to be taking 
the short cut through the hills. Till they 
passed out of sight, he lay quietly. Then, 
after carefully clearing a patch of ground 
he built a small fire of the dry grass and 
twigs, and covered it with the succulent 
green leaves of a Spanish bayonet. 

Instantly there rose on the still air a 
dense smoke column. Till it soared to 
its full height, he waited. Then, alter- 
nately covering and lifting his serape from 
the fire, he sent a succession of great 
smoke puffs rolling on high. Whereafter, 
he stamped out the fire, and, grinning, 
mounted and rode away. 


BOUT that time Lee and Gordon were 

entering the ravine. A slight embar- 
rassment rose between them as they drew 
near the fonda. But in place of Felicia’s 
smooth, dark face, the wrinkled, pur- 
blind visage of old Antonio appeared at 
the bar window, where he was serving an 
arriero whose loaded mules cropped the 
lush grass along the stream. 

As they passed Lee looked quickly at 
Gordon. But meeting and reading her 
glance, he laughed and raised his right 
hand in attestation. Disarmed, she shook 
her finger, and the next minute their 
horses had scrambled around the bend, 
past the spot from whence she had looked 
down and seen the kiss, into neutral 
territory. 

Half an hour put them at the head of 
the staircase from where, as on the night 
they had brought home the raiders, they 
looked over spur and ridge to the distant 
plains. Then it had all been washed in 
the crimson and violet and gold of sunset. 
Now, beyond the black chaparral, that 
undulated like a woman’s mantle over 
the shoulders and breasts of the hills, the 
plains lay to the eye, a sea of undulating 
gold flecked with green isles, trees and 
far fields of growing corn. Mountains 
and plains, canyon and ravine, it was just 
as wild, infinitely beautiful in one mood 
as the other. 

“A wonderful land!” Gordon breathed 
it. 

Could his eyes have gone with the 
curving meridians over its length and its 
breadth. Have followed the dim blue 
ranges in their course across brazen 
deserts, to the deep forests, eternal snows 
of the Sierra Madres; then ranged south 
across the great central plateau rich in 
cotton, corn and cane; have slid with 
lacy streams down the canyons, streets 
of the mountains that led into the tangled 
jungles where coffee and cocoa, rubber 
and tobacco, palms and bananas, sage, 
rice, spices flourish in the languid tropics. 
Could he have taken the land in its en- 
tirety, richer in its beauty, variety of 
crops, fruits, plants, than the fabled Gar- 
den of Eden, could he have done all this, 
even then imagination would have fallen 
far below the reality. Yet he saw enough 
to stimulate him to prophecy. 

“Some day, when all this petty revolu- 
tionary business is quelched, this is going 
to be part of the greatest nation on earth.” 

That set them planning again, and 
while they talked the largest army yet 


brought forth by successive revolutions 
was in process of disintegration but an 
eagle’s flight away. Following battle and 
retreat across ‘sun-struck desert where 
thirst slew more than lead or steel, it was 
scattering, fiery chaff blown by cannon’s 
blast over the face of the land to set it 
aflame with minor disorders. Beyorid the 
furthest blue range still columns of smoke 
marked the sites of a hundred burning 
haciendas. With them, under the pitiless 
sky, rose the groans and cries of the 
wounded and tortured, wailing of stricken 
women. 

In present ignorance of this, uncon- 
scious, again, of the keen eyes that ‘iad 
spied the mozo’s signal and were now 
watching them from the chaparral ha'f a 
mile ahead, they rode on. 


Bt Vat waste good rope? One shoots 
him out of the saddle with ease.” 
If the voices had not been pitched low, 
Lee and Gordon, now only a few hundred 
yards away, might have heard the arzu- 
ment. 

She would easily have recognized 
Ramon’s voice. “True, amigo, and I love 
him no more than thou; would kill him 
the quicker but for my promise to his 
companero. While he held me under his 
rifle, I gave it—to make no attempt on 
their lives.” 

“A promise?” A low, hard laugh is- 
sued from the covert. ‘What is it but a 
deadfall for one’s enemy? If all those | 
have broken, to men killed, women de- 
ceived, rise against me on the last day, 
Satan will be put to it to find a hot enough 
corner in hell. But J gave no promise— 
and he killed Tomas, my man. If your 
stomach turns at the job, leave him to 
me. 

“No, no!” Ramon’s voice rose in 
quick protest. “His killing would still 
be at my hands. Also—” the addition 
came in lower tones, ““—I would rather he 
lived—to suffer the furies I have suffered 
when he thinks of her in my arms. No, 
senor, we will rope him from behind.” 

“Bueno, have it thy—” A sharp hiss 
cut them off. 

Very cunningly they had taken up 
their positions at the head and foot of a 
slippery steep, where loose rubble bank 
and a narrow passage through thick 
chaparral would allow only one horse to 
go down at atime. Ramon, with two of 
the revolutionists, crouched above while 
the leader, with the others, hid at the 
foot. He had no more than gained 
back to his men before Lee and Gordon 
appeared silhouetted against the sky 
above. 

She was in the lead, so close that Ra- 
mon could almost have touched her 
stirrup as she looked back at Gordon. 
“T’ll go down first. If I break my neck 
you can pick up the remains.” 

Really anxious, he watched her go 
slipping and sliding, most of the way on 
her beast’s haunches, but at every 
stumble she picked it up with skilful use 
of the bridle. em? ony’ she called 
back laughing. 

But before he could move, before she 
could even turn to look back, the noose 
of a riata writhed like a smoke ring out 
over the chaparral and was drawn with a 
swift hard pull around her arms. At the 
same moment a man leaped and seized 
her bridle while the leader cinched he: 
feet under her horse’s belly. 
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Over the Border: 


“Run!” From above Gordon saw her 
white, desperate face, turned over her 
shoulder. “Run! Oh, run!” 

He could not—had he wished it. It 
happened so quickly that he had barely 
time to use the spur, and if Ramon’s cast 
had been made a second sooner he would 
have been roped before his beast moved. 
As it was, the loop settled diagonally 
across his left arm and right shoulder. 
The next second he went flying back- 
wards out of the saddle and landed heavily. 
While he was still in the air, however, 
his hand had gone to his gun. Now he 
turned it loose down hill. 

[hat it would shoot nine shots in eight 
seconds was its maker’s boast, and the 
weapon proved it. Aware that he might 
kill Lee, but conscious through his blind 
confusion that it might be worse, he 
enptied the clip, shooting close to the 
e-ound. 

His aim, erratic enough, was rendered 
more so by the desperate tugging of the 
revolutionists on the rope. Like spray 
from a swinging nozzle, the bullets flew 
rght and left, all but one which went 
through the leader’s head. Then, a 
couple of whips of the rope caught the 
free arm in against his body. 

At the foot of the hill the men were 
xamining their fallen leader. “He has 
illed him, el capitan! Cut his throat, 
the gringo swine!” 

Eyes glittering in his villainous, pock- 
marked face, one of them snatched out 
his knife and came rushing up hill. 


ORDON knew it for the end, felt the 

chill of death. If he could only have 
risen and fought them! But to lie there, 
bound and impotent, while the knife was 
drawn across his throat! To pass out 
into the blackness and leave Lee to face 
her fate! He struggled fiercely, striving 
to break his bonds. As he relapsed in 
cold despair, Lee’s voice, shrill in its 
mortal terror, rang out, 

“Tf he is hurt, Ramon, I shall hate you 
forever!” 

To give him due, Ramon was already 
stepping forward. A sudden writhing, 
like the first quiver of boiling water, 
passed over his face. He looked, but 
without answer raised a warning hand. 
“The gringo is not to be harmed, hom- 


re. 

“But he has killed el capitan. Also he 
shot Tomas, our compaiiero.” 

“The fortune of war, amigo. I passed 


my word to one that held my own life in 
the hollow of his hand.” 

Gun in hand, he faced the revolutionist 
who stood fumbling his knife. Out of the 
situation it appeared that only tragedy 
could issue. But in all the world there is 
nothing more mercurial than the moods 
of a peon. Behind them rose a coarse 
laugh. 

“Santissimo Trinidad! why quarrel 
over a dead man, Ilarian? Hast thou 
forgotten the ten strokes with the flat of 
his sabre el capitan gave thee for wasting 
rifle cartridge on rabbits before the fight 
of El Ojo? As for Tomas—I owed him 
ten pesos. Also there are now but four 
of us to divide this sefior’s money.” 

The argument reached down to their 
bandit instincts. Bueno, Rafael, 
bueno!” Another called, ‘Trust thee to 
see a peso through a dead man’s shirt. 
Put up thy knife, Ilarian. It was Tomas’ 
throat it flashed at last when he took 


Catalina, the pretty mestizo, away from 
thee.” 

The fellow still stood, undecided. He 
had drawn the knife. Dislike to back 
down kept him muttering and bristling 
like an angry dog till Ramon pulled a roll 
of notes from his breast. 

“Here, hombre!” 

The man’s huge mouth split in a grin. 
In his eagerness to secure his share, the 
fourth man came running up hill dragging 
Lee’s horse by the bridle, and while they 
argued over the division and gambled for 
the last odd note, she spoke in English. 

“I would never have thought to find 
you in alliance with bandits against me. 
Why did you do it? It can only bring 
disaster.” From which she ran on touch- 
ing with all her strength and skill on the 
chords of memory—their childhood, 
budding youth, incident, fond reminis- 
cence, her own faith in his goodness, pride 
in his honor, “And now would you de- 
stroy it all? The respect and affection I 
have always had for you? And what 
at you to gain by it? Surely not my 
ove 


Ce thought he was shaken. Looking 
into his face, she had been shocked 
and astonished at the change wrought in a 
few days. Like mountain slopes, stripped 
of their verdure, burned down to the hard 
slag by volcanic fires, so its softness and 
youth were gone, leaving in bold relief the 
hard lines of passion and hate. For one 
moment a quiver shook its grimness. But 
there was no softening of the burning 
eyes, for it took out of bitter anger. 

“What have I to gain?” He threw up 
his head in defiance. “You! with love or 
without it!” 

By its very unnaturalness his quiet 
was more ominous than his violent out- 

ourings of the other day. She took her 
age in sudden fear. “Ramon? what 
are you going to do?” 

Danger inhered in a light shrug, with 
its defiance of consequences. “Take you 
to San Angel—to be married, hard and 
tight, by jefe and priest.’ 

“Oh, but they will not do it! They 
were friends of my father. Have known 
me from childhood—” 

“They are Mexican—would love to see 
you mate with me, a Mexican like them- 
selves. They will do asI say. If not—” 
His nod carried a sinister significance, 
“so much the worse for you.” 

Unable to believe, she stared down at 
him; as she looked into the brilliant, hard 
eyes, there was borne in upon her under- 
standing of his insane egoism. The 
veneer of softness, courtesy, lip service, 
burned away; there was left only the 
animal fighting for the possession of its 
mate. 

She bent her head in sudden shame. 
“Ramon, please take me home.” 

“Yes, to ours.’ He snatched her 
bridle. ‘Come! already we have wasted 
too much time.” 

As they had spoken in English, Gordon 
heard all. Now he spoke. ‘You stopped 
them killing me, but that would have 
been less wicked. Remember she is no 
peona, but an American subject. For 
any mistreatment you will be called to 
account by our government.” 

“Your government?” Turning his 
head, Ramon spat aside in the dust. 
“Your government? The Germans har- 
ried us for three years till we ran down 
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and hanged the murderers of their country- 
men at Covodonga. In Guerrera a vil- 
lageful of people were shot for the murder 
of one Englishman. For the massacre of 
its citizens at Torreon, even the Chinese 
demanded and obtained an indemnity of 
five million dollars. But your govern- 
ment—for the murder of hundreds of its 
men, dishonor of scores of its women, it 
has lodged—complaints. One more or 
less will not embarrass us—nor help you. 
Come on, hombres!” 


S he moved off leading Lee’s beast, 

Gordon writhed ina last effort to break 
his bonds. For the moment he was 
blinded by the rush of blood to his strain- 
ing eyeballs, but as his sight cleared he 
saw ios looking back. That womanly 
pity which transcends fear had lifted her 
for the moment above her own terrors. 
Like a light filtering through a storm, her 
smile gleamed wanly through the pale 
window of her distress. Then the 
chaparral swallowed her, and he settled 
back in black despair. 

Though it was only a few seconds, it 
seemed an hour passed before a foot 
swinging into his line of vision caused him 
to look up. The revolutionists had fin- 
ished dividing the money and were look- 
ing down at him. 

“Going down to cut my throat now he’s 
gone,” Gordon read it—and did not care. 

But he had failed to count on the 
streak of good humor that crosscuts even 
a bandit nature. ‘We are the richer by 
a hundred pesos by him,” Ilarian, the 
fellow who had tried to cut his throat, 
grinned at the others. “Let us lift him 
over there in the shade.” 

““°Tis hard on thee, amigo,” the fellow 
went on after they moved him. “’Tis 
hard to have thy girl snatched thus away. 
But have no fear—” though he caught 
only an occasional word of Spanish, the 
gestures, helped out by a gross leer, threw 
light brilliant as lightning on his mean- 
ing, ““—we will avenge thee. These days 
the pretty ones go to the strong. He has 
not gotten her yet. Adios—and better 
luck!” 

As, laughing loudly, they left him, all 
the romance that had colored, for him, 
the Mexican revolutions, drained away, 
leaving him with clear, cold vision to face 
its dread facts—the tragic realities even 
then in course where the smoke columns 
rose, far away, under brazen skies. In 
agony of fear for Lee that transcended 
physical torture, he watched them go. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
“BRAINS WIN” 


WO days later Bull awoke from a 

wild nightmare through which 
drunken faces, infuriated faces, maudlin 
women faces had whirled in a mad phan- 
tasmagora, devil’s dance of singing, 
drinking, swearing, fighting. As though 
it were another, he dimly saw himself 
hurling men through a window while 
glass crashed and furniture crumbled 
around him. More clearly, a second pic- 
ture stood out—of a big black rustler, 
to wit, himself, set up against a wall 
before a firing squad. He even saw the 
rifles aimed and yet—his brain cool and 
that enormous desire gone, he lay in 
a little cell-like adobe room. Light 
streamed over the sheet across the 

(Continued on page 46) 
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HEY stand in a remote corner of PHOTOGRAPHS BY 

the scenic West, unknown to the 

thousands of nature worshipers who seek the holy places of the 

“God of the out-of-doors,” yet their solemn silent aisles are so 
easy of access, so close to a highway over which the motor-pilgrims pass, 
that very soon they will be as much a part of the tourist’s program as some 
sequestered cathedral town in Europe, wakened from century-old dreams 
by being “discovered.” 

Within the Sevier National Forest, in southern Utah, is a canyon so 
unique and interesting, and at the same time so easy of access for the 
automobile tourist that the Forest Service is making an effort to bring it 
to public notice; and has even gone to the expense of producing a motion 
picture film of 1 it W hich will be sent to all parts of the country. 

The canyon is neither large nor deep when compared w ith those of the 
Yellowstone or Colorado, but the things that make it remarkable are the 
coloring and the fantastic shapes of the rocks. An officer of the Forest 
Service, viewing it for the first time, was so impressed by its beauty that he 








# 
ARTHUR W. STEVENS bestowed upon it the title “The Temples 
of the Gods.” The name “Temples” is 
not inapt for, by one viewing it from the brink, it can easily be imagined 
to be the ruins of a city of worship laid out on a grander scale than any 
ever dreamed by man. 

There are temples—dozens of them—and squares enclosed by natural 
rock walls; towers; spires; columns; and caricatures of men and beasts. 
And all of it is most brilliantly colored. Many of the pinnacles shade from 
a deep red at the base through all the gradations of lighter red and pink to 

ure white on the tip. And in contrast there are the green forest on the 
fuk. the blue sky overhead, and the purple mountains in the distance. 

This canyon is seventy-five miles from a railroad, but an automobile can 
easily be driven to its brink. It is about twenty-five miles from Panguitch 
and eighteen from the Grand Canyon Highway which runs south through 
central Utah by way of Marysville, Panguitch, and Kanab; so that it can 
easily be seen by the automobile tourist as a side trip on the way to the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado. And it is worth while! 
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If he hadn’t the finest farm in Seven Districts he would have a time 


getting another wife, on top of what 


N Seven Districts when a husband or 
wife dies it is customary for the 
bereaved to occupy the Mourners’ 
Bench until such time as disconsola- 
tion is assuaged sufficiently to think of 
selecting another life mate; then he or 
she sits back in the congregation and 
everybody knows there will soon be 
another wedding in Seven Districts. 

When Oshel Weeks’ wife died there was 
much speculation as to how long he would 
sit on The Bench and whom he would 
choose to wed next. 

“Wedded in June and a widow man in 
September. It is very sad,” they said. 
And Oshel waited so long for Almira 
because his mother would not let him 
wed while she lived. Almira was near 
to thirty when old Mrs. Weeks finally 
died and the waiting had embittered her 
disposition. Almost ten years they had 
been “bound.” And after they were 
married Almira was not really mistress 
in her own home, but the old lady still 
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Almira had to put up with 


ruled as she had always done. Oshel 
would not permit anything changed in- 
side the house or outside from the way 
his mother would always have it. The 
bed where old Mrs. Weeks had slept was 
kept turned back with her nightdress and 
cap lying on top looking to life as if she 
were in them. Oshel would not be likely 
to find anybody else who would put a cup 
of hot tea in his mother’s room at meal- 
time and the like of such craziness. More 
likely his next wife would have him put 
in a strait-jacket. If he hadn’t the finest 
farm in Seven Districts he would have a 
time getting another wife on top of the 
reports of what Almira had to put up 
with. But for all that Almira did not 
lack spirit. Folks passing by the place 
often heard her berating Oshel like a 
little scorpion. 

Seven Districts had a great deal to say 
in such substance. Oshel was the only 
one who said nothing. He just sat on the 
bench Sunday after Sunday and showed 





Happened When 
Weeks Came Off 


the Mourners’ Bench 


no disposition to come off. Elmer Bend 
and Lonzo Shinn were both widowed ¢ur- 
ing the winter and both came off and \ed 
before time to begin the spring plowing, 
but the first of April still saw Oshel 
sitting. It began to look as if his ex- 
perience with womankind had implan:ed 
a reluctance to extend it by anotlier 
marriage. Then Ben Shaddoon died and 
the widow sat beside Oshel on The Bench. 
The very next Sunday Oshel sat back in 
the congregation, and people jested s:y- 
ing that he was such a woman hater he 
would not even sit beside a woman on 
The Bench. : 

The widow Shaddoon was youngish 
and the most alluring widow who had 
sat on the Bench in five years. For her 
property she was not much of a catch, 
the Shaddoon farm was run down and 
mortgaged besides; but bright round blue 
eyes and coquettish curls tickling a 
plump white neck sometimes outweigh 
mortgages. 

Widows were not supposed to sit long, 
so it was no violation of good form for the 
widow Shaddoon to come off the third 
Sunday, which was the first Sunday in 
May, and the second Sunday Oshel had 
sat back. After church it was interest- 
ing to watch the rush to help her mount 
her horse. One held the bridle, another 
adjusted the stirrup, a third swung her 
up, and the three of them galloped away 
with her and all disappeared over the 
slope of the hill. 

Oshel was not among them. He soberly 
mounted his horse and rode forward 
alone, soon overtaking the Lamb wagon 
in which were Mr. and Mrs. Lamb and 
their only daughter, Alpharetta, seated in 
a chair behind. 

Alpharetta was large and billowy; her 
pink flowered lawn flowed out around her 
chair, tapering up to the pink-trimmed 
bonnet on her head, vaguely reminding 
one of a small pink mountain being care- 
fully conveyed along the road in a wagon 


ed. 

Oshel included them all in his, “Howdy, 
neighbors; it’s a fine day,” and then 
jogged alongside talking with Mr. Lamb 
of the weather and the crops. 

“Get off your horse and stop for din- 
ner, Oshel,” invited Mrs. Lamb, which 
was as near an approach to match-mak- 
ing design for an unwed daughter as a 
mother of Seven Districts ever exhibited. 
Mr. Lamb supplemented it with, “Yes, 
do, Oshel; be glad to have ye.” And 
Alpharetta turned her large fat-lidded 
eyes expectantly upon him. But Oshel 
excused himself upon the plea that he 
had not watered the stock before he left 
for church and so must go on home. 
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COURTSHIP 


By 


Elizabeth Gaines Wilcoxson 


Illustrated by R. Lewis 


Mrs. Lamb felt a secret irritation at 
Oshel which she voiced at the dinner 
table by criticising the color of his house. 

“A nasty yellow like the yelk of an 
egg,” she scoffed. ‘‘What woman would 
want to abide in such a house! His 
mother would always have it that color— 

nasty yellow, but after he married 
\lmira he might have painted it some 
ther color. But no, he painted it yellow 
mce more again like the yelk of an egg. 
(’d as lief have the itch as live in such a 
house!”’ 

“The house sets on the finest farm here- 
abouts,’ reminded Mr. Lamb. 

“Tt’s a nasty yellow—like the yelk of 
an egg,’ persisted Mrs. Lamb irritably. 
“T hate to look at it as I go past. To 
speak of pasting Oshel’s puts me in mind 
I needs go to town with you tomorrow, 
Thomas. Is it you have something heavy 
or can we go in the hack? The big wagon 
is so jolty.” 

“The hack’ll do; there’s nothing heavy 
goin’ or comin’,” jested the farmer with a 
wink at his daughter. 

Inwardly Alpharetta hated being teased 
about her size, but outwardly she re- 
ceived the allusion tranquilly, perfunc- 
torily acknowledging it with a shrug and 
a flicker of a smile. 

True, Alpharetta was large but she 
carried herself with a sort of ample dig- 
nity that was not ungraceful. Her broad 
face was placid and pleasant and her large 
ruminative eyes reposeful and kind. But 
the glance that traveled down that tran- 
quil, Madonna-like face halted abruptly at 
the mouth with a queer feeling as of having 
come suddenly into strange territory. It 
was a straight, thin-lipped mouth; the line 
of pink ended in squarely upturned cor- 
ners, not laughing upward curves, but 
harsh square corners that were some- 
how elusively cruel. Alpharetta had no 
secrets to hide but her own thoughts, but 
it was a mouth that above all could keep 
secrets. 


BF yrs morning, Oshel. Take a cheer 
and set down,” invited Alpharetta. 
She was molding bread. Standing beside 
the kitchen table in an enveloping apron 
of blue checked gingham stiff in starchy 
freshness she was the picture of some 
serene domestic goddess. ‘‘Pa and Ma 
are to town,” she added in the same 
breath with an inflection which made the 
invitation to sit down a mere polite form, 
as she knew it would not be accepted. 
“T know that. I seen ’em pastin’ by,” 
replied Oshel, and edged sideways to- 
ward the nearest chair. “I come a pur- 
pose to speak to you, Alpharetta.” 
By the ethics of courtship in Sever 








Standing beside the kitchen table in an enveloping gingham apron 
she was the picture of a serene domestic goddess 


Districts this could be construed only as 
a prelude to “bespeakin’”’ her. Behind 
her broad, placid brow Alpharetta’s 
twenty-two-year-old maiden day dreams 
had made many an excursion into the 
Weeks pasture since Almira died; never 
before he married Almira, because before 
Alpharetta was old enough to be con- 
cerned with marriage Oshel was ‘“‘bound” 
to Almira, and in Seven Districts being 
“bespoke and bound” was as eliminating 
as the actual ceremony. A broken be- 
trothal was as unheard of there as a 
divorce. If she had been less the com- 
posed goddess she would have exhibited 
a coquettish flurry, but instead she only 
patted the loaf in her large capable 
hands absently and said: 

“Talk ahead, Oshel.”” A wave of deep 
pink spread over her face as the sign of 
her inward emotion. 

“You took notice how I come off The 
Bench right after the widder Shaddoon 
went on, didn’t you, Alpharetta?” 


“Yes,” said Alpharetta faintly, the 
motion of her hands nearly suspended. 

“T want to marry with her. I knowed 
she would come off quick like so I done 
so first. I want to marry with her.” 

After a long motionless second, Alpha- 
retta carefully placed the newly molded 
loaf in the pan and with practiced cal- 
culation separated just the right size piece 
of dough for the next loaf which she began 
to mold on the board with slow, even 
motions. Nobody looking at her serene 
face and composed air would have sur- 
mised that she had just received a stun- 
ning blow. 

“Why do you tell me about it, Oshel? 
Why don’t you tell the widow Shaddoon?’ 
she asked reasonably. 

“IT done so,” Oshel hastened to ex- 
plain. “I done so yistidy four o’clock. 
As soon as I got the stock watered I ate 
myself a bodkin and saddled and rid 
over to her place. There was skurce 
room to hitch at the fence posts. Critters 
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The widow Shaddoon was youngish 
and the most alluring widow 
who had sat on the Bench 
in five years 


was standin’ there like it was a salt lick. 
I saw it warn’t use to try to outset five 
so I tolled her outside and asked her 
straight out to marry with me. She just 
laughed at me and said, ‘You don’t 
suit.’ ‘How not?’ I asked, but she just 
laughed harder and run in the house where 
five was there to outset each other. Then 
I come away. What I thought, Alpha- 
retta, was mebby you would tell me what 
was wrong with me and I might have a 
chanct with the widder Shaddoon yit. 
Thinks I, wimmin all likes about the 
same things in a man person they marry 
with—wimmin ginerally, I mean. Of 
course Almira was altogether different 
and bein’ bound to her so long got me out 
of the way of thinkin’ of any other kind. 
So I considered it this way and that and 
concluded to ask you to be so neighborly, 
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Alpharetta, as to tell what is wrong. If 
you was takin’ me into consideration like, 
what would you say I’d ought to do to 
make you willin’ to marry with me. I’d 
consider it a great obligement, Alpha- 
retta, if you’d speak out real plain.” 

Alpharetta followed this speech atten- 
tively, her hands busy with even, de- 
liberate motions. There was a peculiar 
tightening at the squarely upturned cor- 
ners of her thin lips. 

“First, Oshel,” she said, “you must 
paint the house. It’s a nasty yellow— 
like the yelk of an egg.” 

Oshel looked well impressed. 

“Mother wouldn’t have it no other 
color and Almiry wouldn’t let nothing be 
changed from how mother had it. You 
see, it was this way: Almiry was a fine 
woman but it turned her some bein’ 





bound so long and havin’ to grow old 
before she married. She helt it agin 
mother and she helt it agin me and after 
we married she took out her mad actin’ 
as if mother was right there yit. I’m 
not speakin’ agin Almiry, you mind; it 
was agegravatin bein’ bound so long and 
she had mad aplenty to take out. So 
when we needs paint the house I says, 
‘Almiry, what color?’ She screeched, 
‘Ask your mother,’ like she always did 
when I asked her anything. So I painted 
it yellow. What color would you say, 
Alpharetta?” : 

An expression of comprehension slowly 
dawned in Alpharetta’s large, heavy- 
lidded eyes. The corners of her mouth 
softened. But she only dealt with the 
question. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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6 O you remember,” observed the 
Little Woman, gathering up her 
mending, “what I did ten years 
ago day after tomorrow? —and, 

can you imagine what I would like to do 
on that anniversary?” 

I laid down the stone axe with which I 
had been beating a prehistoric punkasoris 
over the head, and lifted my eyes from the 
book about the early cave dwellers I 
happened at the moment to be absorbed 
in. 

When a certain lady asks questions in 
pairs, and looks at me in a certain way, | 
cease all other occupations, scramble 
from wherever I may be back into the 
Twentieth Century, and do some mental 
cranking up. 

“If you mean do I remember The Only 
Girl, all in white, coming out onto a lawn 
overlooking the lordly Maton and, in 
the presence of the Catskills—and a few 
other relatives—promising to obey me, I 
particularly do,’ was my _ response, 
“because a very important matter was 
overlooked on that occasion; nothing 
was said as to when she was to begin 
doing it.” 

“And what you would like to do on the 
anniversary of that event is’—her eyes 
were now no longer on me, but on the 
book I had been reading—‘“to go some- 








There are reaches extending for miles on end where the limitless Pacific breaks on sandy 
shores, backed up by precipitous bluffs all honeycombed with fantastic caves 


where down the Coast for a holiday and 
be a.cave dweller.” 

“He seems to be hitting on all four 
brain cells today,” was her retort, but the 
look she sent along with it was distinctly 
more reassuring. 

Cave camping, modern cave dwelling, 
is a phase of outdoor vacationing that 1s 
as distinctly different from ordinary 
camping as Hawaiian music is different 
from our kind, and all along the Western 
Coast it is growing in popularity by leaps 
and bounds. There are reaches extending 
for miles on end along the coasts of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California, where the 
limitless Pacific breaks on sandy shores, 
backed up by precipitous bluffs of fan- 
tastic outlines, and all honeycombed with 
interesting caves. vacation spent 
among these influences is widely different 
from any of the usual forms of outdoor 
life. 

To begin with, no tent, folding cots, 


tables, chairs, stoves, etc., are required. 
The arrangements and equipment re- 
quired for such an expedition are as sim- 
ple as the life we lived. Our entire camp- 
ing outfit was contained in U. S. Army 
knapsacks carried in the customary man- 
ner on our backs. —These—and a canteen 
apiece—were everything we carried. Our 
cooking equipment consisted of a coffee 
pot, a Hie pan, a long-handled toasting 
fork, a pancake turner, a can opener, a 
tea ball, a hot plate lifter, a dish towel, 
some nails and a box of matches. We 
each had tin plates, cups, knives, forks, 
spoons and paper napkins. The pro- 
visions we carried consisted of sugar, salt, 
pepper, butter, eggs, bacon, potatoes, tea, 
coffee, some canned goods, and bread, to 
which we added such game and fish as we 
had the luck to snare or catch. These 
were prepared over an open fire made of 
driftwood. For bedding, we each carried 
blankets, securely wrapped in good sized 











In a cove near ours was a little Normandy fishing village, stone houses roofed with thick straw thatch, fishermen and women folk in 
Stirring events took place before our eyes and we saw the pictures later in a movie theatre 


quaint old-country costumes. 
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To the lee of the cave, against the cliff with its modern pictographs of fame-seeking 
transients, I cook, free from smoke, and swing the meal from 
the fire to the box-table, cast up by the sea 


canvas covers, and each night we scooped 
out places in the clean, dry sand, spread 
down our canvas, ourselves and our 
blankets, and slept to the accompaniment 
of the surf pounding on the nearby beach. 
For amusement we carried fishing tackle, 
a burning glass, ukulele, kodak, and per- 
haps a book or two. For protection from 
insects, a small bottle of oil of citronella— 
which we were never obliged to uncork, 
but after the first day or so a good sun- 
burn dope is essential to one’s comfort. 
We also found a small roll of half inch wide 
adhesive tape extremely useful, for one 
often receives exasperating scratches and 
cuts while opening cans or climbing rocks 
covered with shellfish. We carried no 


rain coats nor water-proofing of any sort 
for protection from inopportune rains, 
because it so happens that we live in 
southern California, where nothing of the 
sort is required, but we did carry soap, 
toilet articles and towels. When not in 
our bathing suits, we lived in corduroys, 
easy, well-ftting leather soled shoes with 
rubber heels, and loose vacation clothes 
generally, and our one real problem was 
to preserve some sort of a relationship 
between our constantly diminishing larder 
and our constantly increasing appetites. 

With the above mentioned equipment, 
when the opportunity offers, we jump 
into “Hannah Maria,” now graduated 
from being a mere gasoline pack animal 











All of a sudden the village was electrified by the sight of fishing boats coming through 
the great arch in the rocks 


into a convenience, and in a couple of 
hours of easy driving reach the vicinity 
of the Western ocean and drive as near 
to the point selected as a car can be made 
to go. After securely covering “Hannah” 
with a canvas protector to keep out dust, 
sand, etc., we shoulder our packs, and 
hike the short remaining distance to the 
cliffs and down these to the beach, where 
there are certain sandy coves surrounded 
by rocky, precipitous cliffs containing 
various caves well above the highest tides 
and of just the proper size for attractive, 
modern cave dwelling. We choose a cave 
where there are no signs of loose rock ai 
the base of the cliff—indicating more t 

come—examine carefully the foot of th: 

cliff for signs of little feet of those wild 
things that sometimes frequent sucl 

places, and finding not too many, proceec 
to move in and establish ourselves. 

The prevailing seabreeze blows all day 
along the face of the cliffs, onshore from 
the ocean, consequently we establish the 
site of our camp fire to the lee of the cave, 
make a hollow in the sand near the base 
of the cliff, and surround it with flat top 
rocks. A box cast up by the waves makes 
a convenient table, and here, seated with 
my back against the smooth rocky cliff, 
the campfire on my right and the box 
table on my left, I cook, free from smoke, 
and, without rising, swing the pan con- 
taining the bacon, eggs, fish or the toast- 
ing fork or the coffee pot, as the case may 
be, from the fire to the table, on the 
further side of which sits the Little Wo- 
man with all her teeth in shining rows. 
As we breakfast or dine to the accom- 
paniment of the music of the surf, we look 
seaward at the endless procession of on- 
coming rollers that never cease in their 
efforts to climb the beach, put out our 
campfire, and get us for their supper. 


IRECTLY in front of us is the main 

channel leading from the Pacific into 
a little land-locked bay just beyond, and 
up and down this channel the tide swiftly 
ebbs and flows, and the foam-crested 
rollers parade in an endless chain. At 
the mouth of the channel are some great 
rocks against which the surf fairly booms, 
followed by the hiss of the flying spray. 
The shells one finds on the sandy beaches 
are usually broken, or at least badly 
worn, by the breakers before being cast 
up on the sands; but among the rocks and 
reefs one continually encounters pools of 
absolutely clear water in which are star- 
fish, sea urchins, beautiful shells of all 
sorts, and the opportunity to study 
marine life in many interesting forms, 
and all so wonderfully colored as to be a 
perfectly satisfying feast to the eye. 

In the cove were several caves besides 
the one we occupied, and one of these was 
the temporary home of a family who had 
motored all the way from Nevada. An- 
other was used by a family from the 
Imperial valley, and the thoroughgoing 
way these people enjoyed the ocean and 
all its influences was a liberal education. 
Such wettings in the shallows and dryings 
in the clean, hot sand, such feats of climb- 
ing, such fishing, waist-deep by day, and 
by lantern light at nights, it was whole- 
some and inspiring just to watch them 
absorb a twenty-four karat vacation. 

It is in summer time, of course, that 
dwelling in caves is most agreeable, yet 
it is possible to enjoy it even in winter on 

(Continued on page 68) 
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The Doukhobors 
and Their Utopia 


Problems of Communists in Canada 


By Aubrey Fullerton 


NE fine night last summer a round 
dozen able-bodied men who 
should have known better held a 
sort of saturnalian carnival on 
the open prairie of eastern Saskatchewan. 
The affair had evidently been planned 
and carefully prepared for, but with abso- 


Doukhobors; the house they burned was 
the twenty-thousand-dollar home of Peter 
Verigin, the Doukhobor leader; and their 
pleasant adventure was staged somewhat 
after the manner of an even more spec- 
tacular one, also on the Saskatchewan 
prairies, about fourteen years ago. 








Young men and women of a Doukhobor village in holiday dress. 


claims. 
promise to live together is sufficient. 








The equality of the 
sexes has reached its highest expression in the social life of these people, their leader 
There are no marriage rites or ceremonies; the mere consent of the two and a 
A marriage contract concerns no one but the 


parties interested 


lute secrecy. When the time for it came, 
toward the evil hour of midnight, the 
twelve festive spirits met at the out- 
skirts of Canora village, and made their 
way to a certain house whose occupants 
were away from home, broke into it, 
scattered oil over the floors and walls, 
set it afire, and went outside again to 
watch it burn. 

That was the game. There was thus 
far nothing new about it, for sport of that 
kind has appealed to some ever since the 
days of Nero. But these dozen players 
went on with another act. They stripped 
off their clothes, ecstatically threw them 
into the fire, and sat in bare contentment 
around the merry blaze—until the 
Mounted Police came along. Then the 
game was. up. 

What makes this midsummer night’s 
escapade worth telling about is the follow- 
ing series of facts: the actors in it were 


An erraticism or two on the part of any 
people is not to be taken as fully ex- 
pressive of their mind and temper, and 
the Doukhobors must not be wholly 
judged by what a few of their wilder 
spirits have done. At the same time, 
choos prairie revels were more or less in- 
timately connected with the life and char- 
acter of a people whose settlement in 
Western Canada has furnished one of the 
most remarkable chapters in the human 
history of this continent. 

The Doukhobortsi, as they call them- 
selves, came from Russia. The name in- 
dicates not a race but a sect, the principles 
of which correspond somewhat closely 
with those of the Quakers. People of 
that type were not appreciated in the 
Russia of twenty years ago, and because 
their creed forbade them to bear arms, or 
to give military service of any kind, they 
were subjected to various forms of op- 


pression and persecution. An exodus to 
free America offered a way of escape 
from their troubles. The Society of 
Friends in England and the United States 
offered them assistance, the government 
of Canada promised them the usual aid 
to immigrants, and the Czar’s officials 
finally gave a none-too-willing permission 
for them to go. In 1898 the first contin- 
gent of the Doukhobor pilgrims crossed 
the Atlantic, and within a year or two 
there were eight thousand of them on the 
plains of Saskatchewan, where free home- 
stead lands were allotted them. 

No more interesting or problematical 
immigrants ever came to America. With 
very much that is commendable in their 
ways and views they strangely mix some 
theories that are as archaic as they are 
obstinate, and now after eighteen years 
their idiosyncrasies crop out occasionally 
as if the New World had but little 
changed them. 

They have always been a people of the 
simple life. In the first few years of their 
colony, the Canadian prairies saw a drama 
of foreign settlement such as they had 
never seen before. Log dwellings, plas- 
tered inside and outside with clay, and 
thatched with straw, sprang up in semi- 
Oriental fashion; quaintly clad and still 
more quaintly spoken peasants gathered 
themselves into villages, and instituted a 
village life distinctively their own; wo- 
men went into the fields, and for lack of 
other help drew the plows and carried 
burdens. With it all there was a simplic- 
ity and orderliness in their pioneer homes 
that was quite out of the ordinary, and 
the Russian Quaker colonists were be- 
lieved to have made a good beginning in 
their own particular way. 


UT there were some fanatics among 

them, and after only one year in their 
new home several hundred of these unsatis- 
fied ones organized themselves together 
in a desperately earnest but motley cru- 
sade, and went off across the prairie, on 
foot, professedly in search for Christ. 
Most of their fellow colonists condemned 
this extravagance, and in the following 
year there came from Russia, to direct 
the Canadian Doukhobors into saner and 
safer ways, the man who has since been 
their recognized leader—but the man, 
nevertheless, whose house was burned 
last July. 

Peter Verigin will some day be classed 
among the historical characters of West- 
ern America. He is the autocrat of the 
Doukhobors, appointed under a nomi- 
nally democratic system to manage the 
business affairs of his people; but vir- 
tually a one-man ruler and dictator in 
every other respect as well. There is a 
record behind him. Before coming to 
Canada he had been for sixteen years a 
prisoner in Siberia, for his conscience’s 
sake. On his liberation he went to Count 
Tolstoy, and discussed with him the best 
and wisest means of helping his country- 
men. Tolstoy, by the way, was much in- 
terested in the Doukhobors, and wrote 
his last great novel, “Resurrection,” to 
earn money with which to aid their emi- 
gration. Perhaps Verigin figures out his 
right to rule from that Tolstoian sponsor- 
ship as much as from the social eminence 
of his own family history. 

Results prove everything. Within two 
years after Verigin’s arrival, the Douk- 
hobors in Saskatchewan were building 
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houses of brick instead of mud, and 
grinding flour in grist-mills instead of 
hand-mills; they were running traction 
engines and threshing-machines; and the 
women no longer did horses’ work, for 
there were steam plows to do it. Under 
Verigin’s guidance, too, a system of poli- 
tical economy was devised for the colony 
in accordance with the religious princi- 

les of the sect, and on as fully ideal a 
ew as perhaps America has ever known. 

he extremists were still abroad, how- 
ever, and with persistent energy they 
gradually stirred a spirit of dissatisfaction 
in the colony, the outcome of which was 
that in 1902 a curious appeal was made to 
the Sultan of Turkey. That generous 
and liberal-minded sovereign was asked 
for some corner of his domain where the 
Doukhobors would be free to practice 
their religion as they chose; but he 
neglected to reply, and the malcontents 
sought some other outlet for their feelings. 

A pilgrimage was the only means of ex- 
pression left to them, and toward the end 
of that same year a thousand men and 
women broke loose in another crazy cru- 
sade. They first turned their horses and 
cattle on the prairie, and with no more 

rovisions than they could carry on their 
Cras set out afoot for Winnipeg on a mis- 
sion to convert the world. Incidentally 
they hoped to find a place of abode more 
to their liking than the plains of Sas- 
katchewan. 

Winter had already begun, yet the er- 
ratic crusaders trudged on across the 
prairies, half clad, singing hymns, and 
sleeping at night in sheds or in the open 
air. It was a way of suffering, but they 
bore it bravely, endured scorn and ridi- 
cule en route, and with unwavering pur- 

ose kept to their daily march until the 
1 asian Police intervened and sent 
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them back to their homes in railway 
cars. 

Since then the air has been clearer, and 
the fanatic element has yielded to saner 
counsels. A small pilgrimage was made 
by the Thunder Hill Doukhobors in July, 
1904, but Verigin’s power had by that 
time become more firmly established, and 
he was able to keep the fever from spread- 
ing. In this last pt however, the mid- 
night arson of a dozen men who rebelled 
against their leader’s authority showed 
that the old spirit had not yet quite died 
out. 

Crusades and the like have been pretty 
well broken up, but the Doukhobortsi 
have never been fully reconciled in 
Canada, and a few years ago they gave 
an illustration of their sectarian contrari- 
ness that was less absurd than their 
prairie pilgrimages, but even more elabo- 
rate and conspicuous. 

Differences of opinion between the 
Russian Quakers and the Canadian Gov- 
ernment developed at an early stage of 
the case. The emigrants had been prom- 
ised before leaving ad that they would 
be excused from all forms of military ser- 
vice in Canada, since that was one of the 
irrevocable conditions of their creed. 
But they were expected nevertheless to 
become naturalized British subjects. 
When the time came to naturalize, they 
refused, claiming that. they were citizens 
of the world, and that their religious 
faith forbade allegiance to any earthly 
ruler. Complications arose, too, over 

their homestead entries, many of which 
they had made en bloc instead of indi- 
vidually, as required by the Canadian 
land laws. It was against their communal 
theories to hold land as individuals, and 
they again declined to comply with the 
law, whereupon the Government can- 


celled the entries of all refusing to become 
naturalized citizens, though still allowin 
them to settle upon fifteen acres of land 
for each member of a family. 

Peter Verigin, with all his tact and good 
judgment, could not accept this ruling as 
satisfactory to his Quaker principles, and 
he determined to move his people to an- 
other province. Some of them, to be 
sure, split off from the community, and 
did as the Government said; but the ma- 
jority were of a mind with their leader, 
Tora who kept the now well-filled 
purse for the entire colony, went land- 
seeking in British Columbia, and for 
$646,000 bought tracts of farm and tim- 
ber land on the Columbia river totaling 
14,400 acres. A new exodus from the 
prairie to the mountain country soon 
followed. 

The first movement westward was in 
1910. Six thousand Doukhobors shifted 
homes again, and hoped anew ‘or 
“liberty.” Their transportation and re- 
settling cost $200,000, which, along with 
the purchase price of the land, was paid 
from the central funds. Things now 
looked highly promising, and the much- 
moved colonists set themselves to making 
farms and cutting wood under conditions 
more to their liking. 

Verigin and his trustful followers had 
an idea that in moving to British Colum- 
bia they would escape the annoying bur- 
dens of Canadian law, and that since they 
had bought lands with their own money 
they would be allowed to do as they 
pleased on them. Down came the minions 
of the law, however, and insisted that 
they should send their children to the 
public schools, and, worse than that, that 
they should register their marriages, 
births and deaths. 

(Continued on page 66) 








A group of Doukhobors at work in the fields at harvest time. 
of money among themselves; the public purse provides. 


These communists lead the simplest of lives. 
In this fortunate utopia the people need never 








There is no need 


concern themselves about making ends meet; they meet automatically 
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The Preparedness Fiasco 
REPAREDNESS is in asad state. 


Gun factories, shipyards and pow- 

der works are turning out war 

material in huge quantities, but 
no men can be found to handle the new 
ships and guns. When Congress voted 
to increase the regular army the country 
heaved a sigh of relief, only to discover 
that it is almost impossible to keep the 
army recruited up to even its present 
strength. Provision was made to feder- 
alize, enlarge and equip the National 
Guard. Now the National Guard, thanks 
to its experience on the Mexican 
border, is shrinking like a punctured 
toy balloon. On the Pacific Coast this 
shrinkage is extending even to the vol- 
unteer coast artillery operating the big 
guns of the harbor forts in time of war. 
The men are afraid that, under the new 
federal enlistment, they may be called 
out to do border patrol at any time and 
this prospect, plus the six-year term of 
service, is causing them to drop out of 
the organization at an alarming rate. 

Similar conditions confront the navy. 
Half the active fleet is in reserve because 
it lacks the necessary men, trained or un- 
trained, to run the ships. 

Under present conditions it will be 
impossible ever to obtain the number of 
recruits necessary to bring the enlarged 
army, the enlarged navy and the enlarged 
militia to the strength contemplated by 
the Preparedness measures passed by 
Congress. To state the case plainly, the 
Congressional Preparedness program is 
an absolute and unqualified failure. 


“Wait and See” 
DMITTING the utter collapse 


of the Preparedness program, a 

collapse predicted at various 

times in these pages, it becomes 
evident that the “‘wait and see” policy, 
the same policy that brought disaster 
after disaster to Britain and her allies, 
must give way to clear-headed decision. 
This country either i is in danger of foreign 
aggression or it is not; if there is real and 
imminent danger, the present Prepared- 
ness program must be altered in one of 
twoways. Thesimplest and most effective 
measure would be compulsory universal 
military training. Hiringa million men to 
do our fighting for us at wages prevailing 
in civil pursuits is impossible on account 
of the cost, and the unpaid-volunteer sys- 
tem received its death blow on the 
boundary. If Congress is really afraid 
of invasion, it is in duty bound to provide 
for universal military training by com- 
pulsion or else double the size of the navy 
regardless of cost, raising the pay of en- 
listed men until full crews are available 
for all vessels. With an efficient navy 
twice its present strength, an invasion 
of the country is impossible. 








Like England and Japan the United 
States enjoys the advantage of an insular 
position. Unlike Japan, the United 
States contemplates no aggressive cam- 
paign, a fact which makes a purely naval 
defense entirely feasible. England’s fleet, 
plus a hundred miles of salt water, effec- 
tively protected her against invasion. A 
fleet of equal power, plus three thousand 
miles of salt water, will render the same 
service for the United States. A fleet 
of this size can be built and manned 
by the United States. An army large 
enough, efficient enough to defend the 
country on land cannot be created with- 
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This is the Pacific Coast’s one modern, 

serviceable destroyer. It has just been 

launched at the Mare Island navy yard. All 

the others have been declassed because they 

are old, obsolete and too slow to keep up 
with modern vessels 


out compulsory training. And effective 
military compulsion of any kind will 
scarcely pass Congress except under the 
heavy hand of an actual emergency. 

If the United States needs a tremen- 
dous protective establishment, it must 
buy it and pay for it. It cannot buy 
and pay for an army of three million 
trained men, but it can buy and pay for 
a navy equal in power to the strongest. 
Whatever defense the United States needs 
is on the water, not on land. So Jong as 
a powerful American navy remains afloat, 
a hired army of small proportions will 
suffice on land. 





Is the Coast in America? 


LEASE, O you Pacific Coasters, 
read the article by Mr. Carr and 
ask yourselves the question at the 
i of this paragraph. You 
dwell under the delusion that the folds 
of the Flag encompass you and yours, 
that the billions poured into the army and 
the navy were used to build walls of steel 
for the protection of the least of you. You 
are mistaken. Germany may strike 
swift and hard in the defense of the East 
Prussian peasants; England may protect 
every square inch of her soil against the 
foe’s heavy soles, but the United States 
plans to defend only two sectors of its 
three-thousand-mile Pacific littoral, San 
Francisco and Puget Sound. At San 
Francisco it defends only the harbor 
entrance, leaving the Monterey backdoor 
to the metropolis and to the naval oil 
reserve wide open. If the foe should 
effect a landing and conquer the entire 
Pacific Coast, the General Staff will shrug 
its shoulders and congratulate the country 
because the North Atlantic Coast is safe! 
The Pacific Coast does not matter— 
much. Its retention is not vital to the 
defense of New York, Boston and Phil- 
adelphia. It can wait until the East 
and the Middle West and the South get 
up steam enough to attempt its recon- 
quest. When that reconquest is finished 
—we know that the job will be done, in 
time—the Pacific Coast will be slightly 
damaged, but otherwise as good as new. 
Now, friends and fellow dwellers in the 
outer darkness of the Far West, how do 
ou like that program? It is up to you. 
Nake your opinion known. Howl it 
from the housetops. Proclaim that you, 
as Americans, are at least as good as East 
Prussian peasants and British yeomen, 
that you are entitled to the full measure 
of defense meted out to any other part of 
your country, that your hides and homes 
are worth to you fully as much as the New 
York flats and folding beds are to their 
owners. Thanks to the events that 
transpired early in November, the rest 
of the country may now be inclined to 
lend its ear to the voice of the Pacific 
Coast. 


The Canal and “Weltpolitik’’ 


HY is the Pacific Coast without 

one modern battleship? 
The high strategists maintain 
that the fleet is kept in the 
Atlantic because the greatest potential 
danger arises in Europe, all of which is 
poppycock and tommyrot. There are 
only two European powers which could 
attempt an invasion of the United States 
—England and Germany. So long as 
the English’ fleet remains afloat, no Ger- 
man ruler would dream of sending half a 
million men in transports across the At- 
lantic; so long as the Dicinai fleet remains 
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The sand-crab of the Pacific fleet, the submarine H-3, in her latest crawling effort off 

Eureka, California. This is the third time the amphibious vessel has essayed to imitate 

the turtle. Unless she breaks up, it is proposed to haul her out of the breakers, repair 

her and launch her again in the quiet water of Humboldt bay. The Pacific fleet contains 
only three U-boats really fit for service 


intact, Britain must of necessity keep 
two-thirds of her fleet in the North Sea, 
and no British First Sea Lord would be 
insane enough to attempt an invasion of 
America with the remaining warships, 
weakened still further by the necessity 
of protecting English commerce against 
American raiders. If there is any press- 
ing potential danger—we neither deny 
nor afirm that such danger exists—it 
menaces the Pacific Coast far more than 
the other side. On the Pacific ocean the 
weight of armament is all on one side; 
there is no power, no fleet to checkmate 
the Japanese navy. Furthermore, no 
European nation’s vital interests would 
be hurt in the least through a Japanese 
attack on the Pacific Coast. In fact, al! 
Europe would chuckle with deep satis- 
faction if the two powers which sacrificed 
nothing and raked in the red shekels 
should fly at one another’s throats, and 
the whole world would smile if Uncle Sam 
should be kicked all over the lot by the 
Yellow Hope. 

We want battleships. We want battle 
cruisers. We want real destroyers. We 
want real submarines. We decline longer 
to be content with the junk pile of the 
navy. The threadbare promise that 
the fleet shall come to our rescue—after 
the disaster—through the Panama Canal 
no longer satisfies us. We know that 
the Canal has been closed by slides for 
weeks and months at a time; we know 
that it would not be difficult to blow up 
a lock or two; we know that there are 
two almost undefended backdoors to the 
Canal; we know that English naval ex- 
perts grin when the strategic value of the 
Canal is mentioned. 

If there is any potential danger of in- 
vasion, it is far greater on the Pacific than 
on the Atlantic side. If the theory of 
heavy armaments is correct, a strong fleet 


on the Pacific will deter any foe from 
attacking us. Therefore we want dread- 
naughts, battle-cruisers, scouts, destroy- 
ers, submarines. If sharp teeth are a pro- 
tection against war, then the Pacific 
Coast is in duty bound to demand and 
insist upon a full set of steel fangs. One 
decaying molar is not enough. 

There is ample money in this richest 
nation to build and maintain a fleet big 
enough to protect both coasts. The Pacific 
Coast will no longer be satisfied with the 
miserable crumbs thrown to it. 








PHOTO BY INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
General Wm. L. Sibert, the new governor 
of the Canal Zone. The slide problem 
is now in his hands 





The Calamity of Peace 

HE peace offers of the German 
chancellor and of President Wilson 
brought about an epidemic of 
infantile paralysis among New 


York’s ‘war babies.’ In a near-panic the 
scared bulls dashed for the fence and 
through it, frightened out of their wits 
by the spectre of a world no longer en- 
gaged in wholesale murder. Leading 
munition stocks dropped ten points at 
a time; speculative options on non-ex- 
istent wheat fell twenty-five cents a bushel 
in two days. 

If the mere possibility of peace can pro- 
duce these effects, what will the real 
article do to the commercial and indus- 
trial structure of the country, especially 
in the Far West? 

It cannot be denied that, during the 
last two years, a part of American com- 
merce and industry has been organized 
on a war basis. The war industries are 
only a very small part of the total, yet 
their imperative demands for certain 
materials and for men have deeply af- 
fected every establishment producing 
peace goods for either domestic or for- 
eign consumption. Though the cocktail 
touches only the digestive organs, its 
effect is felt from the sole of the feet to 
the crown of the head. So, likewise, the 
dark brown taste and the aching head 
the next morning affect the entire body. 

Fortunately for the United States, 
the cocktail of war speculation has not 
been potent enough to push the patient 
to the edge of delirium tremens. The 
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bromo seltzer of peace is coming in time 
to allow the United States gradually to 
taper off. From the first warning in 
December many months will elapse before 
negotiations are started and finished; in 
the meantime Uncle Sam has a chance to 
put his house in order. Peace won’t 
surprise him as war did. i : 

Of course, the inflated munition profits 
and wages will cease; the steel and motor 
industries will return to a more moderate 

ace. There will be a general reduction 
in the cost of supplies and commodities, 
thus removing the sting from the inevi- 
table decline of the wage rate. Worst of 
all, there is liable to be a great deal of 
unemployment in Eastern war-supply 
centers until the munition workers have 
been absorbed by their old trades. 

But, whether peace comes like the 
thicf in the night or whether the gun-shy 
dove has to be coaxed patiently over the 
blood-soaked fields, American business 
wil! not be wrenched as it was in August, 
1914. And the region that views the 
ap;roach of peace with the least economic 
concern is the Far West. 


The Far West and Near Peace 
—YOPPER stocks took a tumble 


when Bethmann - Hollweg and 

President Wilson began to chant 

their Christmas carol, but copper 
metal did not. Nearly all the big pro- 
ducers have contracted to sell all of their 
1917 output at prices better than thirty 
cents a jpound. Even if copper metal 
should break to twenty cents, the profit 
will still be enormous. In the meantime 
no industry anywhere is carrying more 
than a hand-to-mouth supply of the 
metal and the refilling of the Central 
Powers’ empty copper shelves will tax the 
Far Western mines for two years. 

Zinc is in a far less favorable position. 
Lead, the staid old draft horse, will drop 
in price, but the cut rate will merely re- 
move excess profits. Silver is bound to 
remain on a high level compared with 
pre-war quotations; the immense amount 
of paper circulating in the belligerent 
countries will make silver money most 
attractive for years to come. 

The lumber industry, now suffering 
from a combined car and ship shortage, 
will see its export business expand re- 
markably when peace releases the world’s 
cargo carriers. The degree of its pros- 
perity will depend largely on the finan- 
cial condition of the Middle West. Since 
European agriculture will be below nor- 
mal for years to come, the war having 
consumed its labor, its draft and breeding 
stock, it is to be expected that the farmers 
of the Middle West will continue to buy 
lumber in large quantities. Further- 
more, the prairies of Western Canada 
will be the goal of untold thousands of 
British soldiers, their demands elimi- 
nating British Columbia lumber com- 
petition and reopening the Canadian 
market for the product of American mills, 
capenenmny if lumber is taken from the free 
ist. 

Mining, lumbering and agriculture are 
the West’s basic industries. None of 
them can be badly injured by the sudden 
advent of peace, beyond the removal of 
the exorbitant and evanescent war profits. 
Like the South with its cotton, the Far 
West produces principally raw materials 


The Pulse of the Pacific 





Dime-novel actors in real life. 
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Four defendants in the federal neutrality trial in San 


Francisco which abounds in international spies, plotters, in iron crosses and double- 


crosses between the representatives of Germany and England. 


From left to right, the 


Oppenheim characters are Lieut. von Brincken, Consul General Franz Bopp, Vice- 
Consul Schack and C. C. Crowley 


which the world must buy in war or in 
peace, and the return to normal conditions 
with the resulting reconstruction can 
only be of benefit to the continent’s 
western half. 
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The most prominent war bride on the border, 

Mrs. Francisco Villa and her son, who are 

honoring San Antonio with their presence 

while the father limps through Chihuahua 
and Coahuila for a living 


Where Our Duty Lies 


UPPOSE peace comes in February. 

Suppose a great flood of immigra- 

tion from Europe begins in April. 

Suppose further that in April two 
hundred thousand munition workers are 
walking the streets looking for work. 
Is it the duty of the United States to 
keep its doors wide open or should the 
nation give first consideration to the 
workers already within its pale? 

If the United States decides that it is 
in duty bound to protect its own workers 
before admitting more immigrants, what 
can the government do? It can wring 
its hands and wail. Under the present 
laws it is powerless in any way to control 
the immigration flood. It must receive 
whomsoever comes, excepting the dis- 
eased, paupers and criminals. 

A strainer is needed. Perhaps the 
best method of solving the problem 
would be a commission empowered to 
regulate the number of immigrants ac- 
cording to the condition of the labor 
market, but unfortunately the American 
system of government does not provide 
for the delegation of Congressional 

owers to responsible commissions. 
nder the circumstances the least Con- 
gress and the President can do is to enact 
the literacy test into law. Considering 
the enormous quantity of undigested 
immigrants already in the country, it is 
necessary, for a time at least, that those 
adults unable to read and write be 
barred from the country. 

The question of Japanese exclusion 
really is a minor issue compared with the 
immigration problem as a whole. It has 
been definitely settled that Asiatic im- 
migration is to be barred. Whether the 
bars are raised by mutual agreement or 
by a general law does not matter par- 
Salaly, so long as they are up and stay 


up. 
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Pork and the People’s Soul 


OUR store takes in $7000, gross, 
a year and your books show that 
you are losing money, even 
though your rent is only fifty 
dollars a month. Would you consider it 
good business to pay $10,000 for a lot and 
to put on this site a building costing $30,000 
more in order to house your losing enter- 
prise, thus lifting mam rent bill from 
$600 to a minimum of $3000 a year? 

Of course you would not. Your wife 
would ask for a guardian should you 

uander your children’s bread so fool- 
ishly. Yet your Congressman believes 
hat: you will vote for him if he succeeds in 
putting over the same kind of a raw 
deal with Uncle Sam’s money which, 
after all, comes out of your pocket. 

The transaction described in the be- 
ginning of this paragraph is_ neither 
fanciful nor exaggerated. It is taken 
from the Public Buildings bill now before 
Congress, and it is only one of 
three hundred similar items. It 
states the conditions under which 
a California town asks for a fed- 
eral building. This town had less 
than 800 inhabitants, according 
to the 1910 census. For the 
quarters in which its postoffice 
is now housed the government 
pays a rental of $600 a year. 
Now Congress proposes to pay 
someone in this hamlet $10,000 
for a lot and, later, to spend a 
minimum of $30,000 in erecting 
a building on the land. Thus 
interest, repairs, janitor service 
and supplies will raise the annual 
housing cost to $3,000. 

The California example was 
selected on the principle of the 
beam and the mote. We are 
willing to admit that the Far West 
has done its share of the sinning. 
Yet its share of the graft in the 
1916 Public Buildings bill is small, 
a fact for which every true West- 
erner is deeply seinaiek The West does not 
want its representatives in Congress to 
waste their time grafting on the federal 
treasury for the benefit of a few leeches; the 
mass of Western voters has demonstrated 
again and again that it despises graft and 
boodle no matter under what cloak it 
may hide. Did not representative cit- 
izens of Hoquiam, Washington, publicly 
denounce the attempt to appropriate 
$75,000 for a postofhice site and demand 
a reduction to $50,000? 

The Public Buildings bill smells to 
high heaven. It aims to burden the 
treasury with appropriations totaling 
$35,000,000, at least half of which is un- 
varnished political graft. Postmaster 
General Burleson has urgently recom- 
mended that no postoffice building be 
erected in any community with less than 
5000 inhabitants and with postoffice 
receipts below $15,000 a year; the Treas- 
wy Department urges that postal receipts 
of $25,000 per annum be made the mini- 
mum. _ In the face of these recommen- 
dations Congress now proposes to erect 
federal buildings in three hundred hamlets 
having less than 5000 inhabitants and less 
than $10,000 a year in postal receipts. 

The average rental paid by the gov- 
ernment for postoflice quarters, large and 
small, at present is $834. In the three 
hundred crossroad hamlets and _ jerk- 
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water villages to be held in line by the 
donation of a federal building the rental 
item will automatically rise above $3000 
a year, despite the fact that the Post- 
master General is advocating a reduction 
of expenses and an increase in postal rates 
in order to reduce the postal deficit. The 
government is forcing the railroads to 
accept less, the newspapers and magazines 
to pay more for postal service on the plea 
of economy, yet Congress is needlessly, 
viciously saddling millions in_ useless 
expenses upon the department at a time 
when the nation is confronted by the 
huge deficit of $185,000,000. 

And who gets the benefit of this gross 
boodling? 

Eleven Southern states do not contain 
one single community of 5000 inhabitants 
and more without an imposing federal 
building of its own. In these eleven 
Southern states the present bill proposes 
to erect sixty additional buildings in 
burgs with less than 5000 population. In 





His Excellency the Governor of Utah, who has shattered 
more Utahn traditions than any other man in the 
state. Mrs. Bamberger is apparently not 
depressed by her husband’s dignity 


California alone there are 33 communities 
with more than 5000 inhabitants which 
have not yet been placated with an a 
propriation for a postoffice building. 4 
Florida, the home of the chairman of 
the Public Buildings committee, so many 
postoflices and federal courthouses have 
been distributed that the supply of towns 
has run out. The new bill must: perforce 
seek out villages with less than 2000 in- 
habitants to bless with postoffice build- 
ings. 


Out of the Melting Pot 


IMON BAMBERGER has the 

distinction of being the first 

Democratic and the first non- 

Mormon governor of Utah and 
the second Hebrew governor of any 
state in the Union. His presence in the 
gubernatorial chair is the best proof of 
the lack of racial animosity in the United 
States. 

As a boy in his teens he left his home 
in Darmstadt, Germany, to séek his 
fortune in America. He made his way to 
Cincinnati, where he obtained work set- 
ting pins in a bowling alley. Between 
working hours he hl the public 
schools and learned to speak English. 
From his earnings he managed to save 
enough to bring each of the other six 


members of the family to Cincinnati, one 
at a time. 

Colonel Grenville M. Dodge was then 
laying the rails of the first transconti- 
nental railroad and the lure of oppor. 
tunity called Mr. Bamberger westward, 
He came to Wyoming via Missouri, ran 
the company store for the railroad and 
tc 9 with the construction camp 
until the rails of the Union Pacific and 
the Central Pacific were joined at Prom. 
ontory point in 1869. Then he en- 
gaged in the hotel business in Ogden and 
Salt Lake. 

In those days fortunes were made 
overnight in the mines, so he entered the 
mining game and developed valuable 
properties which gave him his first real 
start on the road to wealth. But he 
always wanted to build, so he conceiy f 
the idea of constructing a railroad j 
southern Utah. Capital was not ay ail 
able in the west and two trips to England 
were necessary to obtain funds. With 
them he built a railroad to connect 
mining camps and quarries in the 
Sanpete valley. It was known as 
the Sanpete Valley railroad. 
From its sale he realized a hand- 
some profit and immediately be- 
gan the development of other 
industries in the state. In 1890 
he conceived the idea of con- 
structing a line through the rich 
farming communities between the 
state’s two chief markets, Salt 
Lake City and Ogden. : 

After the building of the first 
few miles he all but “went broke.” 
But he built a few miles at a time 
and established a summer resort 
at the end of the road to develop 
trafic. When he could get his 
head above water, he bonded the 
completed section and built some 
more. In just eighteen years he 
managed to cover the thirty-six 
miles _ soticelin Salt Lake and Og- 
den. As soon as the road was com- 
pleted he started about electrizing 
it and thereby established the first electric 
interurban road in the intermountain 
country. Since then he has been active 
in the construction of other interurbans 
which, in connection with his own road, 
serve nearly three-fourths of the state’s 
population. 

The laborers who worked with him in 
those trying days delight in telling how 
he used to share his lunch with them on 
the end of a tie or go out of his way to 
make them comfortable. And his kind- 
ness is fresh in the memory of those who 
are in his employ today. 

In his charities and in his public life 
Simon Bamberger recognizes neither 
creed, race nor political affiliations. He 
stands for what he believes is best and 
right regardless with whom he may be 
aligned. His record in the state senate 
and as a member of the board of education 
of Salt Lake City stands today the pride 
of those who put him into office. When 
there was a movement on foot in congress 
about twenty years ago to disenfranchise 
the Mormons the first protest to reach 
the floor of the national legislature came 
from Simon Bamberger. 

These are some of the reasons why 
Simon Bamberger is the first Democratic 
governor and the first non-Mormon gov- 
ernor of Utah, although German born 
and a Hebrew. (Continued on page 90) 
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‘*Riding the Rail.’? C. Perry Beadleston, of Cooperstown, N. Y., brilliantly executing a most difficult and 


dangerous play at Coronado 


POLO’S WINTER CAPITAL 


The Cow-Pony Has Been Graduated Into the Aristocracy 
and His Green Midwinter Landscape’Calls the 
World’s Polo Players to California 


N the paddocks and stables of a hun- 
dred millionaires in the effete but 
opulent East the midwinter calm is 


By Roy Wynne 


These are the surface signs of the an- 
nual hegira of the eastern polo player, 
with his retinue of ponies, grooms, and 
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stable boys and, of course, Society with 
a capital “S”, tagging along after him, 
to California and its polo fields. 

For twenty years polo has been played 


of thoroughbreds, three-quarter breeds, 


shattered and a feverish activity 
and‘just plain “cow” ponies, the latter of 


begins. Grooms, and trainers and stable 
boys are furbishing the masters’ trappings 
and pridefully leading heavily blanketed 


which, through the law of the survival 
of the fittest, have been graduated into 





thoroughbreds over the exercise circle. 
In a thousand dainty boudoirs scattered 
at the vantage points 
of this same section 
of our beloved coun- 
try, maids, both first 
and second, are 
packing milady’s 
fleet of trunks. 
Three thousand 
miles to the west, ° 
under turquoise 
skies with a sun 
that is mid-summer 
in its warmth, 
stretches of green 
turf are being closely 
cropped and rolled 
ee cropped again, 
aan preparations for 
California’s greatest 





that aristocracy of horseflesh the modern 
California polo ponies. 





in California but only in the last seven 
has the myopic East realized that polo 
ponies grow outside 
of England or that 
polo players can 
thrive and live long 
and happily any- 
where else but in 
Long Island. Once 
this was realized the 
bars were down and 
annually in ever in- 
creasing numbers 
and in ever increas- 
ing importance ‘in 
personnel the na- 
tionally and inter- 
nationally famous 
olo players of the 
Esse and their “‘run- 
ners up” have jour- 





winter polo season’ neyed joyfully to 
are in full swing. Polo fans. Technical knowledge of polo and ponies is part of a California. 

Hundreds of grooms e social leader’s equipment What they found 
are exercising strings herewasarevelation. 
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Mr. Charles W. Butters, of 

Piedmont, who despite his 63 

years is an active member of 
the San Mateo Polo Club 


On the right is Mr. F. W. 

Leadbetter, a Portland capi- 

talist, who is the Nestor of 
polo at Santa Barbara 
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Miss Fleischmann, an heiress 
who has already inherited 
a love for polo 



































Left to right: Messrs. Malcolm Stevenson, of Westbury, Long Island, acknowledged to be among the three best polo 


players in the world; Major Colin G. Ross, of the Coronado Country Club; S. H. Velie, of Kansas City, 
who brings to California a string of ponies which is the envy of polo players the country over 
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Polo’s Winter Capital: 






























The Midwick Polo Team. 





They found fields that were faster than 
anything outside of oldest England or 
Meadowbrook. They found polo ponies 
in whose veins ran the blood of some of 
the noblest sires that ever faced the bar- 
rier. They found a climate which _per- 
mitted the most violent exercise without 
oppression and, above all, they found 
organized polo clubs and polo teams 
which joyfully gave battle and asked no 
quarter. The lesson learned by the first 
winter visit was carried back to the 
club rooms of Meadowbrook, Point 
Judith, Narragansett, Cooperstown, On- 
wentsia and a score of others. 

Thus did California make its bow in 
the real polo world. It had not been ad- 
mitted to full membership as yet but, 
after a fashion, was benevolently toler- 
ated. It remained for a California polo 
team captained by Carleton F. Burke 
and playing under the colors of the Mid- 
wick Country Club of southern California 
to trounce, with neatness and dispatch, 
the famous Cooperstown polo team of 
New York during the spring of 1915 on 
the No. 1 field at Coronado, a feat which 
the same team repeated on the polo field 
at the Exposition during the Universal 
Polo Tournament at San Francisco. This 


Left to right: 
Weiss, Reggie Weiss and Carleton F. Burke, captain 
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won final recognition for California in the 
polo world. 

It was a long journey, however, from 
the first introduction in “big league” 
company before California was taken 
seriously as a polo center. Perhaps the 
greatest single factor in this recognition 
has been the California polo pony. 
These polo ponies are found in the “nat- 
ural state,” that is, many of them are 
picked up on outlying ranches where they 
have been permitted to run wild almost 
from colt days. Already eight born, bred 
and trained California polo ponies have 
“made” the International matches. And 
it must be remembered that for these 
International matches not only the 
United States but the world is combed 
for the best ponies by gentlemen with 
unlimited means. 

This is a direct result of the fact that 
a generation ago horse racing was in its 
prime and wealthy Californians vied in 








Messrs. R. G. Neustadt, Harry 

















































The San Mateo team. Left to right: Messrs. Walter Hobart, Willie Tevis, 
W. G. Deveraux and Tom Driscoll 

























Mr. Julius Fleischmann, of Cincinnati, who is a famous big-game hunter, is 
a polo enthusiast and each winter finds him in California 





the world’s markets for the most famous 
sires. Thus to California was brought 
a score of great sires, the pick of England 
and France. It is their get that has pro- 
duced the great California polo pony. 
With the abolishment of racing these 
great sires were retired to the big ranches 
miles from the railroad and there bred 
to the California cow pony. An animal 
was produced that has been the marvel of 
the polo world. To the cow pony’s 
natural hardihood and nimbleness was 
added the proud racing blood of the great 
sires. This get were permitted to range 
over mountain and plain almost in a 
wild state until they were two or three 
years old. This gave them a bone like 
ivory, great depth of chest and superb 
muscles that seem untiring. This animal, 
a little larger than the cow pony, was still 
smaller than the pure thoroughbred and 
came handily around the 14.2 mark set 
for polo ponies. He learned his schooling 











(Continued on page 87) 
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ventional campaign. She 
talked right out in the 
meeting, and she said 
things in her own way—in 
a way that made everyone 
sit up and take notice. 

Judge McNary, the Re- 
publican state chairman, 
heard that speech. The 
judge knows a_ speech 
when he hears one; he 
knows a speaker when he 
hears one. “She’s a ball 
of fire,” said he; “keep 
her going.” 

So she “kept a going.” 
For three weeks before 
election she toured the 
state, from one end to the 
other; at meeting after 
meeting people were 
turned away. Everyone 
wanted to hear Oregon’ s 
political “Billy Sunday.” 
And the longer Mrs. Han- 








Mrs. Hanley, of the Rogue River valley, who used pigs 
as campaign material and is credited with 


carrying Oregon for Hughes 


N. 1912 Oregon went for Wilson 

by approximately 10,000 plurality. 

Since that time Oregon has elected 

two democratic senators. But in 
1916 Oregon was the only state west of 
the Missouri river to go for Hughes. 
Naturally the question arises as to the 
cause for this sudden reversal. 

Well, the cause is Mrs. E. B. Hanley. 
This perfectly normal young married 
woman, who had never made a public 
speech before in her life, happened to be 
named one of the vice-presidents of the 
Hughes Alliance of the state. The ap- 
pointment came as a complete surprise 
to her. She had never taken an active 
part in politics. When her brother-in- 
law Bill Hanley of eastern Oregon ran 
for the senate two years ago she took an 
intense interest, but that was a family 
matter. 

However, the appointment interested 
her. And when anything interests Mrs. 
Hanley it interests her all through. So 
she sold two pigs from the ranch in the 
Rogue River valley which she has man- 
aged herself for the past three years 
while her husband has been attending 
to his salmon canneries in Alaska, and 
with the proceeds she bought a round 
trip ticket to Portland. 

And in Portland she made a speech. 
She doesn’t call it a speech. She main- 
tains she merely talked about her pigs. 
But they were republican pigs, and pros- 
perous pigs, and times had been poor 
under the democratic administration in 
Oregon. The next day every Portland 
paper had a picture of Mrs. Hanley and 
her speech a oni the pigs. 

Here was something different. Pigs 
had never before been employed as cam- 
paign material. But above all Mrs. 
Hanley was different. She didn’t fall 
back on the conventional issues of a con- 
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ley talked the more effec- 
tive she became. 

“Did she really make 
votes?” a recent eastern 
visitor asked. Well, her 
son “‘Junior”’—she is the devoted mother 
of two very attractive children—has a 
collar box on the ranch full of Wilson 
buttons thrown on the platform during 
her meetings. And if that is not enough, 
the only place she spoke outside of Ore- 
gon—Hoquiam, Washington—went for 
Hughes while the state went democratic. 

But Mrs. Hanley claims 
no peculiar political gen- 


resting 


thing about his stride looked familiar 
tome. The swing of both arms was sug. 
gestive of power and strength. His firm 
step ‘straight ahead reminded me of 
another time I had seen that same stride 
and swing of the arms. ly on that 
other memorable occasion the big 
hands were enclosed in a pair of boxing 
gloves. 

That stride is not unfamiliar to others 
interested in athletics. Bob  Fitzsim- 
mons knew it and was forced to back 
away from it. Jim Corbett faced it, 
but even he, the cleverest boxer that 
ever lived, was crushed under it. ‘lhe 
swing of those arms was suspiciously like 
the stroke a fighter makes as he drives 
in lefts and rights to his opponent’s body. 
We needed nobody, now, to tell us who 
the big man in the overalls was, so we 
called out, “Hello Jeff!” 

The big fellow met us at the entrance, 
and thus began a most enjoyable after- 


noon at Jim Jeffries’ ranch, which is 
located near Burbank, California. 
Mr. Jeffries has about 105 acres of 


land on which he raises alfalfa, corn, 
melons, spineless cactus, hogs, cows, 
chickens, turkeys, ducks, and Guinea 

hens. He has put about $40,000 into 
his place, but feels amply repaid for his 
work and expense, as he already derives 
a profit of about $16 per day from his 
cream and milk alone. He _ expects, 
later, to clear more than $40 per day 
from his wonderful Holsteins. One cus- 
tomer has promised to buy 140 gallons 
a day from aa 





ius. 

“T don’t know one bles- 
sed thing about the tech- 
nique of political speak- 
ing,” she explains. . ea 
feel things, that’s all.” 

And that is enough, ac- 
cording to a prominent 
member of the Republican 
state committee. That 
is the reason women pro- 
mise to exert important 
influence in the cam- 
paigns of the future. They 
feel things. They make 
the people feel things. 
And the people vote as 
they feel. 

Hughes was defeated 
and Mrs. Hanley returned 
to her fruit and stock 
ranch, busy and contented 
once more with her chil- 
dren and pigs and turkeys. 
As she has expressed it, 
“T am mother first, wife 





second, and __ politician 

third.” RosBerT RUHL. 
U 

HE man’s_ clothes 


were not much dif- 
ferent from those of the 
other men around the 
building, but  some- 








James J. Jeffries, practical dairyman of southern Cali- 
fornia, whose herd of thoroughbred Holsteins 
is his black-and-white hope 
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Jeffries has two big concrete silos on 
the place, one with his name on it in 
“letters bold.” He is a crank on sani- 
tation and keeps his cows in the best of 
health. If one of his employees abuses 
any animal, and Jeff finds it out, that 
man is in line for trouble, which shows the 
kindheartedness of the one-time Cham- 
pion of the World. 

Jeffries is practical in his farming and 
dairying, but he is also modern and thor- 
ough. He has shown himself to be a 
good business man, with an ideal in view, 
for he intends to make his cows the envy 
of the state. He1 isa shrewd dealer, but 
he would rather give a man a dollar than 
have that man cheat him out of a nickel. 
Honesty is a principle with Jeff, from 
which he never deviates, and he believes 
in giving value received. Perhaps the 
good training his minister-father gave 
him has something to do with his practi- 
cal philosophy. 

Jeffries spends so much time on his 
farm he seldom goes to Los Angeles any 
more, although it is only about fourteen 
miles from his place, and the healthy 
simple life he leads, fluttering from flower 
to flower like the gentle butterfly—I 
mean from cow to cow— has put him in 
fine physical condition. He looks to be 
in better trim now than he has been for 
years, but his pep and energy is not for 
the squared circle any more, although 
he says he may jump into his bull-pen 
some day, when he feels real sassy, and 
“throw the bull” awhile. 

CaRROLL VAN Court. 


NGLING for angle- 
worms is the lucra- 
tive occupation that 
has made it unnecessary 
for Lawrence Rollman, 
an Olympia, Washington, 
high school boy, to ask his 
older brother for spending 
money. Young aceon 
has developed a new in- 
dustry, and since the fish- 
ing season on Puget Sound 
opened this year he has 
caught, picked, plucked, 
gathered, stalked — or 
whatever it may be calied 
—21,130 worms. Hehas 
sold these wigglers to 
amateur anglers for 
twenty-five cents a hun- 
dred, making a total of 
$52.82% cleared. 
Lawrence’s brother, who 
owns a bootblack stand, 














provides for their widowed 
mother, and gives the lad 
his board and room for as- 
sisting with the shoe shin- 
ing between five and six 
o’clock afternoons. Law- 
rence found his greatest financial difh- 
culty was in getting funds to pay for 
violin lessons, but now his worries in that 
quarter are at an end; his bait-catches 
provide ample returns for the lessons. 

His equipment for his worming con- 
sists not of the traditional rusty can and 
spade, but of a flashlight, and a 
small bucket, for the 
worms are gathered at 








Lawrence Rollman, of Washington, who has raised 
the catching of angle-worms to the dignity 
of a shipping-business 





night out in the Capitol 
Park just west of the 
State House. The lawn 
there is smooth and green, 
and if he should attempt 
to roll over the sod— 
well, he wouldn’t get 
away with it, nor with 
his worms! On evenings 
when his other duties do 
not hold him he creeps 
into the park and turns 
his searchlight on the 
short-clipped grass. He 
goes on the theory that 
Mr. Worm comes up for 
a promenade following 
the dinner hour, and his 
practiced eye never fails 
to detect the leisurely 
gentleman wiggling about. 
The largest gathering of 
worms made by this enter- 
prising boy at one time 
consisted of one thousand 
and fifty. It took him 
exactly one hour and five 
minutes to capture this 
number. His evening’s 
gatherings are nicely made 
into bundles and sold to 
fishermen. He has begun 
shipping consignments to 
Tacoma and Seattle. 

Carotine W. THomason. 





Mrs. Hammond, of Alaska, whose ingenuity gave the 
natives of a treeless island a brilliant Christmas 


tree without importing one 


AY up north, about the middle of 
the Alaskan peninsula, lies the 
small tundra-covered island of Sanak, the 
home of fishermen, native and otherwise. 
It is forty miles out to sea and about as 
isolated as a place can be, for the little 
steamer which is supposed to make 
monthly calls with mail and supplies often 
fails to make a landing. Mrs. C. W. 
Hammond, the little teacher who was 
establishing the first school on the island, 
suddenly realized that Christmas was 
upon her. She had absolutely nothing 
in the way of Christmas decorations and 
there was not a tree of any kind growing 
on the island. Many of her pupils had 
never seen a tree and she particularly 
wanted to make this, their first American 
Christmas, a real one. There is a kind 
of alder bush on the island which, in- 
stead of growing straight up spreads out 
over the ground in a sprangly crooked 
woody vine. Mrs. Hammond went to 
the rubbish pile on the beach and found 
a discarded oar. She hacked and sawed 
the alder vines, using hundreds of nails 
and fathoms of codfish line to fasten 
them to the oar until she had a most 
imposing bare tree, reaching nine feet 
high totheceiling. The “tree” was planted 
in a barrel filled with beach gravel and 
draped with the national colors; the 
oar was wound with green crépe paper 
and at the end of every twig was tied a 
paper leaf and a bit of cotton (from the 
medicine chest). Improvised lanterns 
of perforated tin, candles, and colored 
paper completed the outfit, to the intense 
delight of not only the children but their 
Aleute mothers as well. Right at the top 
of the “‘tree’’ was one of the large stars 
which the natives carry from house to 
house during the two weeks of Russian 
Christmas. 
FLORENCE WILLOUGHBY. 
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He was a great boy. Perpetual youth was in his heart, a spontaneous delight in existence, and he was ‘‘always making 


plans for a tangible Eternity’’ 


Jack London, Super-Boy 


LWAYS I shall remember him 
emerging from his study after a 
morning’s work, springing, bare- 
headed and eager, into the sun- 

shine, flinging his arms wide as if to cast 
aside the restrictions of duty and self- 
imposed toil. 

Like a boy, coming, pellmell, out of the 
schoolroom: that was how Jack London 
seemed to me the last time I saw him a 
few weeks before his death. 

And indeed he was a great boy—a 
super-boy, if I may coin the word. 

Perpetual youth was in his heart, a 
spontaneous delight in existence, a vigor- 
ous, fresh joy in his work, in the problems 
of life, an eager expectation of its mys- 
teries and promises. 

I cannot believe that Jack London is 
dead. It seems, somehow, utterly pre- 
posterous. When I saw him last he 
seemed so full of vitality—so identified 
with Life itself—that the thought of dis- 
solution seemed farther from him than 
from perhaps any other person I have 
ever known. I could understand Mrs. 
London’s half-laughing, half-serious re- 
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By Louis J. Stellmann 


mark, “Jack is always making plans for a 
tangible Eternity.” 

We sat down to lunch in one of the 
several small buildings used to house the 
residents of Valley-ot-the-Moon ranch— 
six of us in all. One was an editor of note 
who had published much of Jack’s work, 
another was a friend of his mining days 
in the Far North, still another was a 
socialist poet. 

There are always visitors at the Lon- 
don ranch. They may be tramps or ex- 
convicts or famous authors or publishers. 
Jack treats them all the same. 

There I go, again—in the present 
tense. I have not yet grasped the fact 
that all this is ended forever. 

Jack was full of plans for his ranch. 
Its problems—and they were many— 
seemed only to add zest to the task. 

“T bought this place as a sort of re- 
treat,” he said, “ ‘to loaf and invite my 
soul’ as Whitman puts it—and, instead 
of that, my soul invited me to work like 


a Trojan. I acquired more and more 
and as I stayed, for I wanted to possess 
the beauty of those hills over there and 
in order to get them I had to buy a lot of 
contiguous territory. It included numer- 
ous small farms that had been abused 
and worked out. My job was to make 
them fertile again.” 

He paused and looked at the editor. 
“Beauty and Service: those are the two 
big things of Life. I hardly know which 
gives me the greater thrill: those wonder- 
ful hills—or the knowledge that I have 
restored the fertility of hundreds of acres 
of soil. They are both inspiring.” 

“Don’t you ever get tired of the coun- 
try? Don’t you long for the city, some- 
times?” I asked. 

“T am not enamored of cities nor the 
people in them,” he answered. “That is 
one reason I came here. Of course, one 
needs change. We spend comparatively 
little time Here. Not as much as I would 
like. Sometimes I go to:the cities: New 
York mostly—not because I like it, but 
because it is the great literary market— 

(Continued on page 81) 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


Are You as Thrifty as a Squaxin? 


‘y HE earns her own pin money, does 
the Squaxin Indian woman. She 
earns her own clothes, too, and her 
clothes are not the reputed bright 

blanket and buckskin moccasins. Not 
by any means! She wears tailored suits 
and neat shoes. When she needs a spring 
hat or a new dress she designs, not the 
article desired, but a handsome basket 
instead. She takes a boat to Olympia, 
appears at the home of one of her cus- 
tomers, and exchanges the basket for a 
pretty garment. Of course it often hap- 
pens that she wears narrow, draped skirts 
when her white sister is wearing the ex- 
treme barrel, and her hat frequently bears 
the tilt of last season. But her clothes are 
good and they fit her well, for she knows 
how to make them over. 

I was much surprised when I first 
visited a Squaxin home. The Squaxins, 
by the way, are about fifty in number 
now, the remnant of the once powerful 
Puget Sound tribe of that name. Most 
of them live on Squaxin island, their reser- 
vation, some ten miles from Olympia, 
although some have homesteaded or 
purchased land, and live nearer town. 
The first home I visited was that of 
Charles and Mary Johns, on Oyster 
bay. I had seen the Johns family drive 
into town in a good hack, but I was not 
prepared to find a neat, three-roomed 
house, with a small orchard near. No 
wigwam, no fire smoldering in the 
center, but it was a large, light room 
that we entered, furnished much like 
the ordinary country home. There 
were pictures on the walls, mostly fam- 
ily photographs. A sewing machine 
stood near a window, a trunk sat in 


the corner. There was a large heat- 
ing-stove in the center. Mrs. Johns 
offered us chairs, but we did not sit 
until we had admired the little fat baby 
sleeping on a soft bed made on a wide, 
low shelf. 

We also visited the adjoining farm, the 
property of Dick Jackson. Here we were 
offered rocking-chairs. The sitting-room 
floor was carpeted, there was a combina- 
tion bookcase and writing desk. I won- 
dered how many baskets the deft fingers 
of these women had made to trade for so 
many pieces of furniture! The Jacksons 
were partaking of a very savory dinner, 
consisting of boiled salmon, a kind of 
muffin cake, potatoes and fruit. Here 
again were evidences of the basketry in- 
dustry, for the food was served in china 
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dishes, and there was an ample supply of 
spoons, knives and forks. 

In their quiet, observing manner the 
Squaxin women have learned many les- 
sons from their trading expeditions into 
the Olympia homes, and they have put 
these lessons into practice. Frequently 
they are invited to lunch with some white 
woman. The first time I entertained one 
of them I watched slyly to see if she used 
her silver and butter plate properly. She 
did. I did not know then that her table 
was set very much like mine. They are 
always very grateful for an invitation to 
stay for luncheon, or for any little gift, 
and they in turn make gifts of baskets and 
oysters. On a recent Sunday we dined on 
Olympia oysters that had been presented 
to us by Mrs. Mollie Peters, an Indian 
woman who had lunched with us not long 
before. It will be observed that all the 
Squaxins have our names, and methods 
of naming children. In fact, the children 
of this generation are given only the Eng- 
lish names, but a few of the older ones 
have Indian names that are never used. 

Basket-making had _ become _practi- 
cally a lost art among the Squaxins until 
seven years ago. The Puget Sound In- 
dians of several generations past made the 
wonderful cedar bark baskets that were 
water-tight, and the quaint pieces of bas- 
ketry fashioned from the sweet grass, 
squaw grass, maidenhair fern, cedar 
bark and cedar root. It took many 
patient weeks to complete one of 
these cedar bark baskets. Many of 
the Squaxin families have inherited 
a large number of these baskets, 
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This Puget Sound Indian woman is one of a tribe whose industry and efficiency have provided their families with homes and clothing 
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He was a great boy. 


plans for a tangible Eternity’’ 





Perpetual youth was in his heart, a spontaneous delight in existence, and he was ‘‘always making 


Jack London, Super-Boy 


LWAYS I shall remember him 
emerging from his study after a 
morning's work, springing, bare- 
headed “and eager, into the sun- 

shine, flinging his arms wide as if to cast 
aside the restrictions of duty and self- 
imposed toil. 

Like a boy, coming, pellmell, out of the 
schoolroom: that was how Jack London 
seemed to me the last time I saw him a 
few weeks before his death. 

And indeed he was a great boy—a 
super-boy, if I may coin the word. 

Perpetual youth was in his heart, a 
spontaneous delight in existence, a vigor- 
ous, fresh joy in his work, in the problems 
of life, an eager expectation of its mys- 
teries and promises. 

I cannot believe that Jack London is 
dead. It seems, somehow, utterly pre- 
posterous. When I saw him last he 
seemed so full of vitality—so identified 
with Life itself—that the thought of dis- 
solution seemed farther from him than 
from perhaps any other person I have 
ever known. I could understand Mrs. 
London’s half-laughing, half-serious re- 
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mark, “‘Jack is always making plans for a 
tangible Eternity.” 

We sat down to lunch in one of the 
several small buildings used to house the 
residents of Valley-of-the-Moon ranch— 
six of us in all. One was an editor of note 
who had published much of Jack’s work, 
another was a friend of his mining days 
in the Far North, still another was a 
socialist poet. 

There are always visitors at the Lon- 
don ranch. They may be tramps or ex- 
convicts or famous authors or publishers. 
Jack treats them all the same. 

There I go, again—in the present 
tense. I have not yet grasped the fact 
that all this is ended forever. 

Jack was full of plans for his ranch. 
Its problems—and they were many— 
seemed only to add zest to the task. 

“I bought this Place as a sort of re- 
treat,” he said, “ ‘to loaf and invite my 
soul’ as Whitman puts it—and, instead 
of that, my soul invited me to work like 


a Trojan. I acquired more and more 
and as I stayed, for I wanted to possess 
the beauty of those hills over there and 
in order to get them I had to buy a lot of 
contiguous territory. It included numer- 
ous small farms that had been abused 
and worked out. My job was to make 
them fertile again.” 

He paused and looked at the editor. 
“Beauty and Service: those are the two 
big things of Life. I hardly know which 
gives me the greater thrill: those wonder- 
ful hills—or the knowledge that I have 
restored the fertility of hundreds of acres 
of soil. They are both inspiring.’ 

“Don’t you ever get tired of the coun- 
try? Don’t you long for the city, some- 
times?” I asked. 

“IT am not enamored of cities nor the 
people in them,” he answered. ‘That is 
one reason I came here. Of course, one 
needs change. We spend comparatively 
little timre here. Not as much as I would 
like. Sometimes I go to-the cities: New 
York mostly—not because I like it, but 
because it is the great literary market— 

(Continued on page 81) 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


Are You as Thrifty as a Squaxin? 


“\ HE earns her own pin money, does 
the Squaxin Indian woman. She 
earns her own clothes, too, and her 
clothes are not the reputed bright 
blanket and buckskin moccasins. Not 
by any means! She wears tailored suits 
and neat shoes. When she needs a spring 
, t or a new dress she designs, not the 

rticle desired, but a handsome basket 
er She takes a boat to Olympia, 
appears at the home of one of her cus- 
tomers, and exchanges the basket for a 
pretty garment. Of course it often hap- 
pens that she wears narrow, draped skirts 
when her white sister is wearing the ex- 
treme barrel, and her hat frequently bears 
the tilt of last season. But her clothes are 
good and they fit her well, for she knows 
how to make them over. 

I was much surprised when I first 
visited a Squaxin home. The Squaxins, 
by the way, are about fifty in number 
now, the remnant of the once powerful 
Puget Sound tribe of that name. Most 
of them live on Squaxin island, their reser- 

vation, some ten miles from Olympia, 
although some have homesteaded or 
purchased land, and live nearer town. 
‘The first home I visited was that of 
Charles and Mary Johns, on Oyster 
bay. Ihad seen the Johns family drive 
into town in a good hack, but I was not 
prepared to find a neat, three-roomed 
house, with a small orchard near. No 
wigwam, no fire smoldering in the 
center, but it was a large, light room 
that we entered, furnished much like 
the ordinary country home. _ There 
were pictures on the walls, mostly fam- 
ily photographs. A sewing machine 
stood near a window, a trunk sat in 






the corner. There was a large heat- 
ing-stove in the center. Mrs. Johns 
offered us chairs, but we did not sit 
until we had admired the little fat baby 
sleeping on a soft bed made on a wide, 
low shelf. 

We also visited the adjoining farm, the 
property of Dick Jackson. Here we were 
offered rocking-chairs. The sitting-room 
floor was carpeted, there was a combina- 
tion bookcase and writing desk. I won- 
dered how many baskets the deft fingers 
of these women had made to trade for so 
many pieces of furniture! The Jacksons 
were partaking of a very savory dinner, 
consisting of boiled salmon, a kind of 
muffin cake, potatoes and fruit. Here 
again were evidences of the basketry in- 
dustry, for the food was served in china 
























Red / these cedar bark baskets. 


dishes, and there was an ample supply of 
spoons, knives and forks. 

In their quiet, observing manner the 
Squaxin women have learned many les- 
sons from their trading expeditions into 
the Olympia homes, and they have put 
these lessons into practice. Frequently 
they are invited to lunch with some white 
woman. The first time I entertained one 
of them I watched slyly to see if she used 
her silver and butter plate properly. She 
did. I did not know then that her table 
was set very much like mine. They are 
always very grateful for an invitation to 
stay for luncheon, or for any little gift, 
and they in turn make gifts of baskets and 
oysters. Ona recent Sunday we dined on 
Olympia oysters that had been presented 
to us by Mrs. Mollie Peters, an Indian 
woman who had lunched with us not long 
before. It will be observed that all the 
Squaxins have our names, and methods 
of naming children. In fact, the children 
of this generation are given only the Eng- 
lish names, but a few of the older ones 
have Indian names that are never used. 

Basket-making had become _ppracti- 
cally a lost art among the Squaxins until 
seven years ago. The Puget Sound In- 
dians of several generations past made the 
wonderful cedar bark baskets that were 
water-tight, and the quaint pieces of bas- 
ketry fashioned from the sweet grass, 
squaw grass, maidenhair fern, cedar 
bark and cedar root. It took many 
patient weeks to complete one of 
Many of 
the Squaxin families have inherited 
a large number of these baskets, 





This Puget Sound Indian woman is one of a tribe whose industry and efficiency have provided their families with homes and clothing 
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but they do not make them now. Seven 
years ago a woman representing the 
Government Indian Service visited the 
Indian homes and taught the Squaxin 
women how to make the rafha basketry. 
And now a new line of industry was 
opened to them. In addition to their 
ya digging and oyster gathering they 
had something else to trade to the white 
people. The new kind of basket-making 
was a revelation to them, for not only was 
the great problem of collecting materials 
solved, but this kind of basket could be 
made swiftly, so swiftly that it could be 
commercialized. And so the interior of 
the Squaxin home was changed and the 
dress of the Squaxins became the dress of 
other civilized peoples. 

The governor’s wife and the grocery 
clerk’s wife trade for Squaxin baskets, for 
Squaxin women are impartial as to whose 
clothes they wear just so they and their 
families are well clothed. Mrs. Anna 
Cooper, whose Indian name is Kalkalablo, 
very gladly went with me to the photog- 
rapher and was photographed with the 
baskets I chanced to have. Most of 
the baskets in the picture are made of 
rafha woven over the native cat-tail. 

In her dealings the Squaxin woman is 
honest and intelligent. She usually can 
read and write, and has no difficulty in 
indorsing and cashing checks. For one 
brief interval only have I had occasion to 
doubt the integrity of a Squaxin woman. 
She was examining a suit of my husband’s 
clothes that I had offered to exchange for 
a basket, when a dime slipped from the 
trousers pocket and jingled on the floor. 

“May I have that dime, mother?” 
asked my little daughter. 

“It is my dime!” quickly broke in the 
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Indian woman, and she picked up the coin. 

“Why, it came out of my daddy’s 
pocket,” insisted the surprised child. 

I hushed the child. The trade was 
made. I found several little articles to 
send to the woman’s children, and called 
up a friend to find if she wanted to make 
a basket trade that day. As the Indian 
woman and [ knelt on the parlor floor 
tying up the clothing her brown small 
fingers passed lightly over my hand. And 
after she was gone I found that she had 
left the dime lying on her chair. 

CaROLINE Wasson THOMASON. 








Homes in Alaska 


T’S a long jump from Eskimo igloos 
and prospectors’ huts to bungalows 
and comely cottages in the arctic, 
but this is the pace Alaska has 
taken in the past two decades. One may 
find there today examples of all sorts of 
architecture from log cabins to two-story 
structures with all modern conveniences, 
Those who think Alaska is a domain of 
snow and ice the year round are in for 
surprises. During the summer there is 
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Residence of the governor, Dawson, Y. T., 
and (below) a garden home in 
Fairbanks, Alaska 


no more delightful climate anywhere 
than in our storied northland. Fact is, 
it gets so hot at times that canvas cur- 
tains are necessary to shield from the sun 
the cottager who likes to lounge on the 
veranda. Flowers and shrubbery thrive, 
and the lawns are as attractive as any- 
where here at home. 

Alaska will never be properly developed 
until the population there becomes per- 
manent. Eeicineaa” and “‘coming-out”’ 
are terms which must be forgotten. It is 
those Alaskans who are building homes 
there with the idea of remaining who will 
help the country to the station in world 
affairs it so richly merits, due to its won- 
derful natural resources. Government 
officials are fond of attractive homes, and 
these dignitaries are setting commendable 
examples for Alaskan citizens in residen- 
tial building types. Perhaps the world’s 
northernmost modern residence is that 
known as “the governor’s mansion” at 
Dawson, Yukon territory, a home that 
would grace any American city. The 
territorial governor of Alaska is likewise 
housed at Juneau, in quarters just com- 
pleted at fancy cost, although there is 
nothing éxtravagant about the structure. 

Huts are rapidly giving way to real 
houses up that way, and in another dec- 
ade travelers may marvel at the attrac- 
tiveness of Alaskan homes and grounds. 

Monroe WOOLLEY. 
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own way 


You, as housewife and mother, have your ideal of cook- 
ing. You want your dishes to be so appetizing they make 
your husband and children greedy! 


For over fifty years our ideals have been the same as 
yours. For over fifty years our white-hatted chefs, each one 
high in his profession, have applied their skill to develop- 
ing to the full the natural flavor of each food we prepared. 


Now we want you to get an even greater benefit from 
these delicious flavors, so we are printing in Sunset tested 
recipes which our chefs suggest for preparing our foods. 
The same experienced skill which developed the original 
flavor, will now help you make these foods into dishes which 
your family will want two and three times a week. 


Begin now to add our immaculate, white tiled kitchens 
to your home. For every food there is a department pre- 
sided over by a chef who has made a life-study of that 
particular food. He has studied its flavor through every 
stage until you place it on your table. Let him serve your 


husband and children! , 


2 a Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, Chicago 
— If you live in Canada address 
Libby, MSNeill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 

39 Front Street East Toronto 
Ontario, Canada 









HAWAHAN PINEAPPLE PIE 
Cook in a double boiler until thick, one package of 
Libby's grated Hawaiian Pineapple, two well-beaten 
yolks of eggs, two tables; fuls of cor h 
Pour into crust, cover with meringue. Brown lightly 
in oven... This pie is so good it fairly melts in your 












to. serve their 
most popular foods 











A FAMOUS SOUTHERN 
COMBINATION 
A dessert which the wonderful cooks in the 
South have made famous. Make individual 
molds of hot boiled rice. Cover wih me- 
ringue, flavored with lemon juice. Brown 
lightly in oven, garnish generously with 
Libby's California Peaches. Easy to make, 
yet delicious. 









































LIBBY'S ASPARAGUS 
HOLLANDAISE 


Are you serving this wonderful vegetable 
two or three times a week? Only then do 
you really appreciate asparagus and the 
many delicious ways to eat it. A favorite 
way to serve it is to heat it in its own liquor 
in the package; then remove the stalks and 
serve flat on squares of toast with a hot 


Hollandaise sauce. 
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Uncle Sam’s Mail 
Carriers 


Have brought thousands 
of letters telling of the 
health-benefits following a 
change from coffee to 


POSTUM 


Some people seem able 
to drink coffee, for a time, 
without much apparent 
harm to health and com- 
fort. But there are many 
others to whom it is defi- 
nitely injurious to heart, 
stomach and nerves. 


If you are one of those 
with whom coffee dis- 
agrees, a change to the 
pure, delicious food-drink, 
Postum, would seem ad- 
visable—and 


‘Ghere’s a Reason” 





| 








Over the Border 


(Continued from page 2 3) 


doorway, and as, rising, he looked out into 
the patio of the German Club, he heard 
far off the boom of cannon punctuating 
the staccato pulsations of rifle fire. 

“The battle’s on!” 

As the thought passed through his 
mind, it was killed by sudden agony; 


| poignant, though mental, as physical 


| is, of course, all rot.” 


| pain. His great hands went up and coy- 


ered his face, but could not shut out 
despair. ‘My God! I’ve fallen down!” 
Outside people were moving and talk- 
ing. But he paid no heed; just stood, face 
buried in his hands, till he recognized the 

“‘dean’s”’ voice. 
They’re 


“Well, come on, fellows! 


| going to it again. Let’s get out where we 


can see.” 

“T’ll take a look at Diogenes first,” 
came the voice of his friend. ‘You chaps 
goon. I’ll catch up.” 

Bull dropped his hands, revealing 
bleared eyes and swollen face to the cor- 
respondent’s gaze. “Well! well! Up and 
bright as a cricket! You went it some in 
El Paso, Diogenes, but—last night?” 
He shook his head in mock reproof. 

“What did you do? What didn’t you 
do? Drank up all the whiskey here, then 
went out and tried to dry up the cantinas. 
A few are still in business—those you 
didn’t break up. It took a troop to round 
you up. They had you stuck against a 
wall when Enrico, my amigo, happened 
along. Remembering that he had seen 
you with me, he brought you over here.” 

“Well, I’m sorry! damned sorry that 
he did!” Bull shrugged. ‘“On’y to be 
shot, like a soldier, would be too good a 
death for me. My kind smother in the 
gutter.” 

His bitterness touched the other. 
“Look here, old man, don’t take it so 
hard. We all of us have our slips. The 
only thing to do is to get up and go on 
again. 


NDERNEATH his first lightness and 
present sympathy, a heavier feeling 

had made itself felt. Bull had stretched 
out again on the cot, and now, as he stood 
looking down upon him, the correspond- 
ent’s face grew grave. Once he opened 
his lips; then, unconsciously, Bull opened 
the way. 

“Where’s Benson?’ He looked up. 
“Did he go again to Valles?” 

“Unfortunately, yes. His consul 
warned him against it—without avail. 
What happened, we can only guess. You 
know his temper; remember what he said 
on the train. Perhaps he threatened 
Valles. He could not have done much 
more, for he left his guns in the car with 
the Chinaman. ‘So if the son of a gun 
kills me,’ he told him, ‘the boys will know 
it for murder.’ He must have had a 
hunch, for he never came back.” 

“Dead?” Bull broke a shocked silence. 

The other nodded. ‘They acknowl- 


| edge it—say he tried to kill Valles, which 


And I 


Bull had leaped up. “Dead! 
It’s 


did it! Drunken swine that I am! 


| no use.” He waved away expostulations. 


“You yourself warned me not to let him 
go alone!”’ he started for the door. 


“‘Here!”’ the correspondent seized him, 
“Where are you going?” 

oo get drunk—get killed if | 
in! 

Though he waved like a blown leaf at 
the end of the club-like arm, the corre 
spondent stuck. “All right! all right! 
But what’s your hurry? You'll be a !ong 
time dead, old man. If you must get 
killed, come with me.” 


HROUGH Bull’s” black despair 

flashed a sardonic gleam. ‘‘Humph! 
Stand on a hill with a pair of glasses five 
miles off?” 

“Not on your life, hombre! Wher. we 
interviewed him yesterday, that’s ex- 
actly the crack Valles made about 
‘gringo correspondents’ and ‘long dis- 
tance reporting.’ I’m going to show the 
beggar. It’s me for the outposts where 
folks get killed.” 

Now, in his turn, Bull showed concern. 
“Don’t be a fool! You’re paid to get the 
news, not to do Valles’ fighting.” 

The change of positions was so swift, 
the correspondent could not repress a 
grin. ‘‘What’s sauce for Diogenes is 
sauce for me. If you have a right to get 
yourself killed, so have I.” 

The black shadow again wrapped Bull. 
“T’ve good reason. I kin git myself 
shot, like a man, I’m just that much 
ahead. But you—” 

“Aw, shut up! Do you think I am 
going to let that greasy bandit get away 
with a crack like that? We’re doing too 
much talking. Come on!’ 

“T’d—”’ Bull hesitated. “I'd like to 
have seen—his consul first. His wife— 
she’d naterally like to know. She’s in El 
Paso, just now, an’ I know her address.” 

“We go past there. Then I want a 
minute with our consul. In case I don’t 
turn up, I wouldn’t want my San Fran- 
cisco girl to be wearing weeds too long.” 

Going out, Bull stopped at the bar. 
“You needn’t to be scairt.”” He answered 
the other’s look. ‘‘My thirst’s over—for 
a while. But I need a bracer.” Yet the 
half glass of raw brandy he swallowed had 
a deadlier significance. It marked the 
utter abandonment of hope, sealed his 
return to the old life. 

Shortly thereafter the two entered 
the British consulate. With the quiet of 
despair he listened while the consul 
talked. 

“TY did my best to prevent Mr. Benson 
from going back, and thought I’d suc- 
ceeded. If it hadn’t been that he was 
seen going in, he would simply have dis- 
appeared. As it is, the cuartel general 
has given out several stories. First, that 
he tried to shoot Valles; which is absurd, 
for he carried no gun. Then that he was 
shot while trying to escape after being 
placed under arrest. Lastly—to satisfy 
me and give his murder the semblance of 
a military execution—that he was tried 
by drumhead court-martial and _fusil- 
ladoed for his attempt on the life of the 
general. But of one thing I| can assure 
ou, Mr. Perrin--” he went on from a 
eavy pause, ““—this does not end it. 
Already the particulars are entered upon 
my records, and the British government 
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The Edge 
that Stays Sharp 


Here are pocket knives that 
do stay sharp—that do give 
service, that do make men 
swear by them. It’s the first- 
class English cutlery steel 
in the blades. It’s the fine 
temper and the fine work- 
manship, too. Besides, the 
springs keep their snap and 
the handles hang onto their 
job. They stick. 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Pocket Knives 


have more than forty-eight 
years of quality to their 
credit. That’sourargument 
for them—frst, last, always. 


Any time any Keen Kutter 
Pocket Knife doesn’t prove 
satisfactory the dealer is 
authorized to return the 
money. 


‘‘The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
Simmons Hardware Company 


Manufacturers and Distributers 


New York 








St. Louis 
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America’s Great Railroad 
The Union Pacific 


And the Man Whose Foresight, Energy and 
Genius Made It the Almost Perfect Road 


the two oceans, the West and the 

East, in a great Pacific Union. 
Sixty yearsago, President Buchanan 
said: “Without 
such aroad wecan- 
not protect Califor- 
nia and our Pacific 
Coast possessions 
against invasion.” 
Abraham Lincoln 
was deeply inter- 
ested in the con- 
struction of this 
great railroad, ad- 
vocating it, not 
only as a military 
necessity, but be- 
cause he believed 
that the building 
of this national 
highway, this iron 
band of commer- 
cial union, would 
keep East and 
West united in interest and close 
communication. 


[: is a band of steel, that unites 


’ 


Hence the name ‘‘Union Pacific,’ 
typical of the permanent, Pacific 
Union between the East and the 
West of this country. The UNION 
PACIFIC was the name appropri- 
ately chosen for the great railroad. 


The history of this great railroad 








is the history of this nation. It 
follows the natural path from the 
East to the West. It is within 
the nation like one of the great 

arteries within the 


body. 


And like a great 
artery, it spreads 
out as it travels, 
finally, like a great 
fan, covering the 
Pacific Coast all 
the way from Seat- 
tle to Los Angeles. 


* * * 


Daniel Webster 
said that nothing 
beyond the Missis- 
sippi could ever 
have much value. 
That great genius 
of words would 
have been sur- 
prised could he 
have been told that a great genius 
of deeds would spend hundreds of 
millions in a few short years zm- 
proving a national belt of steel, the 
Union Pacific, carrying on its chief 
work in that region of which 
Webster thought so little. 


Senator Green, of Missouri, ad- 
dressing the Senate on April 17, 
1858, had said: 
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“‘T believe the Pacific Railroad will 
increase the productive power and 
wealth of the country millions and 
tens of millions, although I believe 
every dollar invested in making 
such a road will be lost to the stock- 
holders, whether built by the 
Federal Government or by pri- 
vate enterprise.”’ 


It appeared that this prophecy of 
financial disaster might become 
permanent reality. The railroad 
was indeed in bad financial condi- 
tion when its destinies were first 
directed by E. H. Harriman and 
his associates. 


He knew that a great engine of 
transportation, faithfully serving 
the people and putting service first, 
could not possibly fail financially 
or otherwise. For the people re- 
ward those who serve them. 


Mr. Harriman had faith in the 
West and in Western people. He 


appreciated the great natural re- 
sources and the spirit of Western 
endeavor 


(Continued) 


been actually invested in extensions, branches 
and revision, including double-tracking, 
shortening the road, ballasting the line with 
scientific accuracy, and other improvements. 
In addition to this vast sum there went into 
the railroad and its development all the 
energy, ambition, mental power and high 
aspiration of a great railroad builder. 


e244 2.2 @ 


The great railroad, as great as the mountains 
and plains across which its locomotives 
travel every hour of the day and night, is 
that Union Pacific. 


Thomas Jefferson gave to this nation the ter- 
ritory that it serves, and to which it grate- 
fully acknowledges its obligations, its ex- 
istence. 


James Buchanan was its advocate. 


Abraham Lincoln desired it and spoke for it, 
saying that it would hold the East and the 
West in pacific union. 


Grant and Sheridan policed the building of 
it—protecting the workers from savages. 


Great men planned it in the past; thousands 
of faithful workers at every station and on 
every mile of track serve this railroad in the 
present. 
* * * * 

The Union Pacific is one of the great industri- 
al triumphs 
of repub- 





and in- 
spired 
others by 
his faith. 


Rochy Mt 
Nat Park 


City Denver ‘ansas 
UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM - THROUGH SERVICE ROUTES 


lican  gov- 
ernment, 
the result of 
individual 
initiative, 


St.Louis 





He set 

about his task in a manner typical 
of his character, saying that the 
first thing was to put money into the 
Union Pacific. 


Since the reorganization of the 
Union Pacific, in 1897, less than 
19 years ago, $269,700,000 have 


combined 
with wise government interest and co-opera- 
tion. Those to whom its management is en- 
trusted find their greatest satisfaction in 
the fact that this powerful railroad is a 
servant of the public, contributing to the 
nation’s health, facilitating circulation of 
wealth and population, rendering service 
to the farmer and to the manufacturer— 


SERVANT OF ALL THE PEOPLE. 


This is the first of a series of advertisements which will tell the Story 
of the Union Pacific and the part it plays in the development of the Nation 
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Throat irritationswon’t 
disturb your sleep if 
youuse Luden’s. Clear 
the head—soothe the 
throat. Many uses. 
In ‘‘ Yellow Box’’—Sce 
\ (WM. H. LUDEN 
| Mfg. Confectioner 
Reading, Pa. 










CouGH Drops 


indoor entertainment 
greasy, refreshing cream that must be tried to be 


Let us send you booklet and liberal samples of Cream. 


Sellitg every 

Hinds Cream in botiles, 50, 
287 West Street 

TRY HINDS CREAM SOAP—its 


cleans, softens and freshens the skin 


complexions. Price 10c and 25¢ 
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A delightfully clean, non- 









2c stamp for postage. 





posipaid by us on receipt of price. 
50c: Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 
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THE GUIDE THAT KNOWS ALL TRAILS 


—that shows you how to go—~and come back in a straight line, that is never “all turned 
around.” 
The only Guaranteed Jeweled Compass at $1.00 
Ask your dealer to show you the Taylor-made Line of Compasses—Leedawl, $1.00; 
te 


Litenite, $2.00; Meradial, $2.00; Aurapole, $2.50; Ceebynite, $3.00. 
If he you or will not erder for you, remit direct to us. 





Ask for Compass Folder or send 10 cs. for Book, “The Compass. the Sign Post of the 
w 4 


Taylor /nstrument Companies Rochester, N. Y. 
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never forgets. It may be one year—it 
may be ten. But when peace is restored, 
this business will come up again. No 
matter how high the murderer may have 
risen, how low he may have fallen, the 
case will never be dropped till there ap- 
pears opposite the name of William Ben- 
son in our archives: “The murderer was 
brought to justice’.” 

The quiet surety of his speech, based 
on a record of centuries among wild pco- 
ples, made it impressive. Outside, the 
correspondent commented thereon in his 
breezy fashion. “That’s Johnny Bull for 
you, dignified, slow in speech, but surer 
than hell! One of his subjects is killed in 
a far corner of Afghanistan. Up goes a 
regiment and decimates the tribe—or a 
brigade, or an army, if necessary; in 
which case, to offset the expense, the 
country becomes a_ British province. 
Hombre! how long do you suppose it 
would take that fat old fellow to sett! 
this Mexican affray? Humph! He 
make shorter work of these mushroom 
generals and sawdust presidents than |e 
did of the Hindu rajahs.” 

In another way, the scene at the Ameri- 
can consulate was equally impressive 
When they entered the single little stufiy 
room, twelve feet square and entered 
from an alley, that conserved the dignity 
of the United States, the consul looked 
up, then handed the correspondenta letter. 

“Hum! Last call for Americans to get 
out of Mexico!” He coughed ironically. 
“Know ye, all gringos, by these presents: 
Owing to the fact that four hundred of 
you have been murdered, ravished or 
tortured, and in order to remove further 
temptation from the path of the gentle 
Mexican, you are hereby ordered, with- 
out regard to your financial ability, con- 
sideration for the lives you endanger in 
transit, or property left behind, to return 
to your own country and thereby save 
this department from further annoyance 
by your kicks and complaints! Ovyes! 
Oyez! Frankly,’ he turned to the consul. 
“What do you think of it?” 

The consul shrugged. “I’m not allowed 
to say—and it couldn’t be printed in the 
Congressional Record. You wish to 
register! 

His pen scratched in the silence for a 
while setting down the correspondent’s 
name and commission. “Anybody else 
you wish to notify?” 

The pen scratched on in the silence the 
name of the San Francisco girl. Then he 
reached for the letter the correspondent 
handed. “To be sent, in case of your 
death. Now, Mr. Perrin?” 

The pen scratched Lee’s name and 
address. ‘Anything to send?” 

‘Nothing!”’ 

“Very well, gentlemen!” His super- 
ficial cheerfulness was denied by his hand- 
shake—the sympathetic pressure of com- 
rades under stress. “I shall observe your 
wishes—if possible. Thanks to the atti- 
tude of our government in recognizing 
the Carranzistas, if today’s fighting goes 
against Valles, I may need an executor 
myself. Well—’ His shoulders rose 
again, “‘JTasta luego! Till we meet again.” 

“A brave man in a weak place!” The 
correspondent rightfully placed him, out- 
side. ‘‘Now, Diogenes, for the front.’ 


@ 


—ay 


N hour later, after a heart-bursting 
run on foot for the last quarter-mik 
through small fountains of dust raised by 
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The Man on the Dock 


OWN on a dock at New York, where 

ships come from afar to discharge their 
cargoes of crude rubber, is a man with a 
strange occupation. 

He goes from case to bale marking the 
rubber. 

His wonderful skill rejects or accepts the 
rubber according to its fitness, and the best 
of it goes to 47 factories of the United States 
Rubber Company, the largest rubber manu- 
facturer in the world. 

The man on the dock is the outpost of a 
scientific organization, a magnificent body of 
260 chemists, engineers and other technically 
trained men, who, with 841 inspectors, stand 
guard over the integrity of the rubber goods 
made by the United States Rubber Company. 

When the rubber moves from dock to factory 
it meets the advance guard of these men. They 
sample and test it by the most exacting methods 
known to the chemistry and physics 
of rubber. They divide it into classes 
according to the varying characteris- 
tics of its parts. They blend and treat 
each huge class to make it uniform. 

They select and mix these differ- 
ent classes of rubber to get just the 
combination of desired properties. 

This is because each kind of 
goods made—tires, shoes, garden 





hose—demands its own peculiar group of 
specialized characteristics. 

As these various products move through the 
factory, they pass at every step under the keen 
eyes of inspectors, alert for flaws and faults. 

But not yet do they reach the selling force. 
The finished factory products are tested re- 
peatedly to see that they conform to the quality 
standard set for strength, elasticity, softness, 
resistance to wear, and the effect of heat and 
light. They are run on special machines that 
in a few hours duplicate the wear and tear of 
months of use; and finally pass the last ordeal 
of severe actual service tests. 

The consummation of all this skill and 
care is found in every product you buy 
under the United States Rubber Company’s 
trade-marks, 

From the forest tree to the purchaser, this 
scientific control shines out in allour enormous 
production—all styles of rubber 
footwear; canvas rubber-soled 
shoes; weatherproof clothing; 
tires for automobiles, motor 
trucks and all other vehicles; 
druggists’ rubber goods, insu- 
lated wire; soles and heels; 
belting, hose, packing, mechan. 
ical and moulded rubber goods 
of every description. 


United States Rubber Company 
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A Bee-Line to Everyone 


Straight as the bee flies and 
quick as though caught by 
lightning the voice in the tele- 
phone carries near and far over 


this Nation. 


This marvelous instrument is 
the pre-eminent vehicle of speed 
and speech. Railroads cover the 
country, but your traveler often 
must alight with bag and bag- 
gage and change trains to get 
to a given point. Railroads 
reach cities, towns and villages. 
The telephone reaches the in- 
dividual. 


The telephone offers con- 
tinuous passage for the voice 
and unbroken connections to 
the uttermost places because it 
is a united System co-ordinated 






One System 


to the single idea of serving the 
entire people of this country. 


It has been a powerful factor, 
along with the transportation 
systems, in the magnificent 
achievements of the United 
States— helping to prepare the 
way where latent possibilities 
of mines, forests and farms 


were to be developed. 


The continued growth of our 
national prosperity depends in 
a great measure upon the main- 
tenance and continued gro 
of the utilities which furnish, 
the means of intercourse and 
interchange. They are the 
indispensable servants of the 
individual, the community and 
the entire nation. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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Evans All-Steel Duplicator 


The most economical 






method of duplicating 
from 6 to 100 copies. 
No type toset,nosten- 
cils to cut. Copies are 
made direct from ori- 

ginal matter, written 
with pen or typewri- 
ter. rite for 10- 
DAY FREE TRIAL 
proposition, 

I. EVANS CO., 46 Murray St., New York. 


FOR IRRITATED THROAT 

















TROCHE 
Used by speakars and singers for 60 years. 
NEW 10c BOX FITS THE POCKET 
Regular Sizes 25c, 50c, N: At Druggists. 
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sities and rifle bullets, the pair gained 
the uttermost outpost, a low wall of 
stones on the crest of a small hill that lay 
like a halved orange on the flat of the 
desert. A mile eastward, from the crest 
of the other half, a battery of French 
“Threes” was spitting shrapnel with the 
feverish energy of an angry cat. 

Between the hills ran a trench lined 
with thousands of revolutionists whose 
incessant fire shrouded the front in bluish 
haze that was shot through and through 
with darting puffs. To the west and a 
quarter mile in the rear, a second battery 
occupied a smaller elevation, protecting 
that flank. 

Of the enemy, thirty thousand Car- 
ranzistas, out there on the plain, was to 
be seen only lines of smoke that hung low 
over sand and chaparral in a great half 
moon the tips of which extended beyond 
the Vallista positions. But they could 
hear, too plainly, the twit! twit! of the 
ceaseless leaden rain passing overhead. 
Now and then a bullet would strike the 
wall with the sharp ring of a hammer on 
stone. Slipping through an embrasure 
one pierced the ace of a revolutionist 

Seizing the dead man’s rifle, Bull 
stepped into his place. 

t was not that he particularly desired 
to kill Carranzistas. fe would have shot 
Vallistas with equal will. But_ besides 
wringing a moment’s surcease from his 
black despair, the instant his eye fell to 
the sights and he felt the familiar pressure 
of the butt, the old, dare-devil rustler 
spirit revived. As on ‘the night he fought 
off Livingstone and his vagueros on the 
Little Stony, as on a hundred other occa- 
sions, every other feeling was drowned in 
a heady lust for fight. Just as carefully 
as though his life depended on it, he 
drew his beads on the lighter puffs that 
peppered the distant smoke. Watching 
him load and fire, grimly earnest, the 
sweat trickling in pale runlets down 
through the dust on his face, the corre- 
spondent nodded his satisfaction. 

“Poor old Diogenes! But if he keeps 
busy he’ll soon get over it.’ 


RAWING his own weapons, a pencil 

and pad, he sat down on a boulder 
and began to take notes. And surely 
there was no lack of material. The 
spitting guns, trenches crammed with 
brown, ant-like men, the crackling rifle 
fire, the desert shining like brass under 
the intolerable glare of the sun beyond 
the smoke haze, formed the background 
for a queer mixture of dirty comedy and 
squalid tragedy. 

few yards away, behind a second 
short wall, a brown girl sat on her heels 
patting out tortillas while she gossiped 
with another girl in complete indifference 
to the bullets flying overhead. At least 
she was indifferent until, glancing from 
the top stones, one upset her coffee pot 
and quenched her little cooking fire. 
Then, pretty face convulsed with rage, 
she shook her fist at the distant smoke 
line while screaming frightful curses. 

“Damned dogs of Carranzistas!’’ she 
finished with her last, spent breath. 
“Wait! . Wait for the Valles riders! 
Then there will be a scampering with 
tails between the legs!”’ 

Her mishap had drawn a roar of 
laughter from the revolutionists. The 
fellow that stood next to Bull now turned 
his grinning, sweaty face. “Ole, Amalia! 
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Uncomfortable Shoes Often Cause Bodily Ailments 


Skilled physicians attribute many forms of illness to 


ill-fitting shoes. 


Aching, smarting, burning, cold or sensitive feet, from 
usual causes, are quickly and permanently relieved by the 


Dr Edison Cushion Shoe 


‘*The Easiest Shoe for Women’’ 


Imperfect blood circulation is 
the chief cause of foot troubles. 
In this successful shoe, an inner- 
sole of live wool felt compels free 
blood circulation, excludes cold 
and dampness and removes pres- 
sure from sensitive joints and 


nerves. 


Women by thousands have 
complete foot comfort in the Dr. 
Edison Cushion Shoe. And their 
feet look dressy, too, because of its 
trim lines and gracefully fitting 
arches. 

If you don’t know a Dr. Edison 
dealer, write us. Free Style Book 
on request. Ask for one. 


UTZ&DUNN Co 188 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of ‘‘Style Shoes of Quality’’ for Women 


No. 35 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, Cal. Children’s Shoe Store 


Santa Craz, Cal. A. Gosliner 
Santa Barbara, Cal. E. F. Rodenbeck 








Berkeley, Cal. Ingalls Shoe Co. 
Redlands, Cal. Boston Shoe Store 
6 0 0 Sacramento, Cal. Lavenson’s Inc. 

e Stockton, Cal. Rossi Bros. 
Whittier, Cal. B. A. Edgington 
Ontario, Cal. Fallis Bros. 
Modesto, Cal. G. P. Schafer & Co. 
Marysville, Cal. Ed. Wallis 

WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Wash. Seattle Dry Goods Co. 
Spokane, Wash. Kemp & Hebert 
Raymond, Wash. H. H. Powelson 
Puyallup, Wash. W. H. Elvins 
OREGON 





Pendleton, Ore. 
Eugene, Ore. D. E. Yoran 
McMinnville, Ore. C. C. Marton & Co. 
Roseburg, Ore. Bellows Store Co. 









































San Francisco, Cal. PhiladelphiaShoeStore 


Peoples WarehouseCo. 


Dr. Edison Dealers in Far Western States: 


IDAHO No. 27 
Boise, Idaho C. C. Anderson & Co. 
Nampa, Idaho The Roberts D. G. Co. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho Neuber-Berry Co., Ltd. 
Moscow, Idaho 
Twin Falls, Idaho Booth Merc. Co. 











Fine glazed kid 
lace boot, me- 
dium toe and 
N. Williamson heel, turn sole. 


ARIZONA 5 0 0 
Douglas, Ariz. Phelps-Dodge Merc.Co. e@ 
Bisbee, Ariz. Phelps-Dodge Merc.Co. 
Morenci, Ariz. Phelps-Dodge Merc.Co. f . 
UTAH 
Ogden, Utah Last & Thomas 
Provo, Utah Farrer Bros & Co. 






MONTANA 
Great Falls, Mont. J. B. Kenkel & Co. 
Livingston, Mont. J. N. McCracken Co 
Hamilton, Mont. Valley Merc. Co. 


NEVADA 
Tonopah, Nevada Clara H. Peart 
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= 1896 the first dar 

Premium, a “Family 
Album,” was received by 
a thrifty American woman 
in exchange for a filled 
book of JA Stamps. 
That album has been a 
constant reminder of the 
family income wisely 
guided. 


IN the 20 years since 
then, millions of dollars 
in Standard Merchandise 
of the World has been re- 
ceived by 20th Century 
housewives. The money- 
saving power of JAC 
Stamps is unquestioned, 
the popularity of ane 
Premiums is National. 


"THE welfare of the 
home and guidance of 
the family income can 
safely be entrusted to 
your judgment if, during 
1917, you wisely let Jv 
Green Stamps render you 
this important saving. 


The 
Sperry & Hutchinson 
Company 
Geo. B. Caldwell, President 
2 West 45th St., New York City 





| comedy. For as she ran with a swift, 
| shuffling step across it, the bullet of an 








| ing, face quivering like shaken vitriol, he 
| was herding the men aside when his 
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Bring me a drink and thou shalt have the 
knifing of my first prisoner.” 

Her coarse answer drew a second roar. 
ing laugh. Nevertheless, while making 
it, she picked up her water bottle. Less 
than a score of yards separated the two 
walls, yet it afforded stage room for the 
tragedy that burst in the middle of the 


invisible enemy found its mark; she 
collapsed in a heap. 

Bull, also, had looked around. Now, 
heedless of the correspondent’s vell, 
“Come back, you fool! She’s dead! shot 
through the head!” he ran out, picked up 
the poor creature and brought her be ind 
the wall. 


S he laid her down, the other girl 

came running across the bullet-sv-ept 
space and threw herself on the body with 
cries and lamentations. She was not 
dead! She could not be dead, Amzlia! 
the friend of her soul! For a while she 
ran on in a passion of grief. Then, 
springing up, eyes flashing white in her 
furious, distorted face, she flung her 
frantic curses at the distant line. 

“Kill them, the damned Carranzis‘as! 
He who kills the most this day shall be 
my lover!” 

“And here comes he that will do it!” 
The man on Bull’s left touched his 
shoulder. 

Up the hill behind them a battery was 
coming, stretched on a scrambling gallop. 
Alongside the guns, urging the drivers on, 
a man rode a great black stallion at the 
head of a cavalry detachment. Even at 
a distance the harsh monotonous voice 
rose above the rattle of the limbers, rifle 
fire, booming guns. 

“It’s Valles!” 

As the correspondent pointed, looking 
back at Bull, the great black horse 
launched out and shot up the hill. 
“Make way, hombres, for the guns!” 

Amber eyes aflame, brute mouth work- 


glance fell on the correspondent. . Then, 
though his face drew into a grin, compre- 
hension flashed in his hot eyes. 

“Ole, companero!” His wave of the 
hand took in all. ‘Hot work! but noth- 
ing to that which is to come. Mira!” 

Following his pointing finger, they saw 
to the westward a great cloud of dust, 
long, thick and low, rolling in upon their 
right flank. “Carranzista cavalry! But 
—look again!” 

Looking always to their front, they had 
seen nothing of the cavalry, brigade after 
brigade, w hich was forming under cover 
of the hill to the west and behind them. 
Ten thousand wild horsemen were in the 
mass. Thousands of others were stream- 
ing out of the town. Big hands clutching 
as though he had them already in his 
grasp, eyes again aflame, Valles shook his 
fist at the distant dust. 

“Wait, my dear amigos los Carran- 
zistas! Wait!” 

The guns, just then, topped the hill 
and, sitting the great black horse with 
reckless hardihood out in the open, in- 
different’ to the whistling bullets, he 
directed their emplacement. ‘To the 
left, hombres! a little more! To the 
right! easy! not quite so much!” The 
last one set, he rasped out a last command. 
“Bueno! Now shoot into the dust!” 
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They will enjoy it when you serve 
the savory center slices broiled 
or fried without parboiling, © 


Buy it whole — so delicious 
your family will want it often 


So popular are they for their flavor, 
that thousands of women buy “Swift’s 
Premium” Hams whole. 


They find that with a whole Prem- 
ium ham they can give their families 
a greater variety of dishes than with 
any other meat—each dish so good 
that the family asks for it over and 
over again. 


You would understand why the 
flavor of “Swift’s Premium” Ham 
is so delicious if. you could see the 
care and skill which is lavished on 
every detail of preparation. Ex- 
perts select the very choicest hams. 
They are given a special cure which 


\Your family will ask for more and 
more when you serve the shank, 
boiled. It is sotender—so delicious. 


All the rich, yet mild flavor is 
brought out in baking the buit, 


a 
Cex, 


takes longer, is more expensive and 
troublesomethan that ordinarily used, 
but which produces a far more delic- 
ious flavor. In the spicy, fragrant 
smoke of hickory wood, all the mel- 
lowness, all the savor is brought out. 
Even with all this care, only one ham 
out of five is considered so perfect as 
to be branded “Swift’s Premium.” 


Get one of these hams today and see 
how much your family enjoys its 
flavor—how quickly it disappears 
once they taste it. 


Swift & Company 
U.S.A. 


“Swifts Premium” Ham 


Do not parboil before broiling or frying 
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ARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL 
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Special Features 


NEW SUPPER ROOM—NOW OPEN WITH 
MONSIEUR MAURICE 


AND 


MISS FLORENCE WALTON 


Beginning the Season of Sunday Night Concerts. 
Ice Gardens now open for Skating. 
Biltmore Friday Morning Concerts now in vogue. 
The Restaurants, Cafes, Grill, Banquet Rooms, 
Supper and Dancing Rooms, unique in themselves. 
















JOHN McE. BOWMAN 
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then, followed by his staff, went galloping 
down the hill. 

“He bears a charmed life!’ The man 
next Bull spoke again. “Out of a hun. 
dred battles *he has come with never q 
hurt.” He added with a wink, “An’ it 
was not always from his front the bullets 
came.” 

Bull had looked on, brows bent in a 
heavy glower. Now the coal eyes lit with 
a sudden inspiration. The man_ had 
turned again to his shooting. The artil- 
lerymen were laying their guns. They 
fired just as Bull threw up his rifle and 
drew a bead on the black horse and rider, 
Sweeping back, the smoke blotted all 
out. As it cleared, and his eye dropped 
again to the sights, the correspondent 
struck up the muzzle. 

“What are you trying to do?” 

“Justice on that grinning devil.” 

“Good job no one saw you.” A quick 
glance around showed the artillerymen 
and revolutionists absorbed in their own 
work. “Do you know what they would 
have done to both of us—skinned us 
alive, boiled us in oil or something equally 
nice. Have a heart! If you don’t care 
yourself, just think what nice reading it 
would make for my San Francisco girl: 
“Having toasted him on one side, they 
then proceeded to fry the other’.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that. But if I’d 
been alone—” 

He sent a black flash after the receding 
figure, then turned again to his loophole. 


O*X his part the correspondent watched 
till Valles disappeared in the massed 
cavalry below. Shortly thereafter it 
began to move, a huge brown blanket 
embroidered with the flashing gold and 
silver of guns and sabres, machetes, 
accoutrements. For a while it was in 
full view. Then the impalpable desert 
dust enveloped it in rolling clouds from 
which, like the roar of distant surf, issued 
the thunder of pounding hoofs. Like the 
rolling, twisting funnel of a cyclone, it 
swept toward that other distant cloud, 


? 


























and when they met and merged, the 
greater cloud rolled backward, slowly, at 
first, then with increasing speed. 

“Weekes was wrong!” It came out of 
the correspondent in an excited yell. 
“He’s smashed ’em to smithereens! Me 
for a wire at once!” But as the cloud con- 
tinued to sweep on, he added a qualific:- 
tion. “That is, if Valles stops and comes 
back.” 

When, later, the cloud drew steadily 
down the horizon, the doubt evolved into 
criticism. “Whatever is he thinking of? 
There he’s gone with all the cavalry and 
left his flank exposed!” 

At intervals along the far blue haze, 
the flash of cannon now broke with 
greater frequency. ‘The rifle fire rivaled 
the rapid roll of a thousand drums. 
Answering the “Threes,” shrapnel shell 
came on long shrieking curves and burst 
around them. In as many minutes, one 
blew up the next wall, killing half its 
defenders. A second disabled a gun. 
The man next to Bull collapsed without 


a groan. 

a his glasses eastward, the cor- 
respondent’ saw men piling in_ heaps 
where shrapnel was bursting on the edge 
of the trench. On the far hill came the 
flash of explosions among the Valles guns. 

“Brains win! They were only playing 
with us! using less than a third of their 
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uns! They’ve drawn Valles off with a 
false retreat! Now they’ll flank us! 
My God! there they come!” 

Som the chaparral, on their right, had 
burst a new, thick line of smoke. Bullets 
were slipping like hail along their flank, 
tumbling men. He leaped and caught 
Bull’s arm. 

“Come on! Let’s get while we can!” 

They could already see the Carranzistas, 
thousands of them, half-wild, maniacal 
figures, looming through the smoke. Yet 
Bull shook his head. ‘“‘Some chance for 
shooting now. Light out yourself.” 

“Man! Valles is defeated!” The other 
seized and shook him. “Do you know 
what that means? This army will be 
scattered throughout northern Mexico. 
If you won’t consider yourself, think of 
your girl! Are you going to leave her to 
face this bandit rabble, stung by defeat, 
mad against Americans?” 

Bull had turned on him with suppressed 
fury. But, through the din and smoke, 
into that hell of cries and groans, whis- 
tling, crashing shells, there came to him 
first the old wistful vision of Mary and 
Betty Mills; then the feel of Lee’s soft, 
cool arms on his neck. Himself forgotten, 
the lust of battle suddenly chilled, he 
shook with fear. 

“Come on!” 

Turning, he ran down the hill toward 
the chaparral where they had hidden 
their horses half a mile away. Coming 
in they had faced only the rain of bullets 
curved over the hill. Now, from the 
flank, they came fast and low, a heavy 
cross-fire. Yet while they ran, breath- 
lessly through the dust under the merciless 
blaze of the sun, the correspondent 
cracked his jokes. 

“Consolation race! Odds a hundred to 
one!” he gasped. ‘‘Gosh! but that cha- 
parral is going faster the other way!” 


FEW minutes later he dropped, al- 
most on its edge. Yet even in that 
dire moment he remained his cheerful self. 
“Shot in the leg! I always said that was 
the only way they’d ever get me. Here’s 
my notes, Diogenes! Give them to 
Weekes and tell him to chuck ’em on to 
the wires. Now, run like hell!” 

And Bull did “‘run like hell’”—with the 
correspondent across his shoulders, into 
the chaparral where the rain of bullets 
slacked; faded out by the time he reached 
the horses. The bullet had gone through 
the knee. All that he could do was to 
stop the bleeding with handkerchief 
twisted tight above. Then, with the 
correspondent lying forward in his saddle, 
arms around his horse’s neck, he headed 
for the town. 

As they rode, in their rear rose a huge 
raucous voice, the charging yell of the Car- 
ranzistas, pouring in a brown flood over 
the trenches. Followed the terrible roar 
of a rout—yells, shrieks, curses, victo- 
rious shouts, scattering shots, occasional 
volleys. On the edge of the town it 
caught and engulfed them, that mad 
rout. Helpless jetsam, they floated above 
a stream of wild, sweating faces, powder- 
grimed, bloody, flecked with a yeast of 
glistening, fearful eyes, floated through 
the painted adobe streets to the railroad 
yards. 

There fugitives were already piling by 
thousands on top of the trains and in- 
creasing the confusion, there came, just 
then, a flash from the hills they had left. 








Followed the shriek, rising crescendo of 
the shell, then—the explosion smoke 
cleared, showing a splintered mass be- 
spattered with Todi 20 humanity that 
had been, a moment before, sentient 
human beings. The Carranzistas were 
shelling the station with Valles’ own guns. 

“We're further up!” The correspond- 
ent whispered through white drawn lips. 
“We bribed the engineer, last night, to 
pull us out on the main line to insure our 
getaway.” 

He spoke again, with an effort, when 
they had ridden another half mile. 
“That’s queer. It stood about here, yet 
I don’t see the placards. Perhaps we 
have overshot.” 

But as Bull made to turn, a man 
slipped from the brake rods under a car 
ahead. “Here, sefores! This way!” 

Just then, too, the door rolled back and 
the dean looked out. “Hurry up! Ten 
minutes more and you would have been 
too late. The Gonzales brigada played 
discretion for the better part of valor and 
made a quick sneak. We go next! We 
tore off the signs for fear they might cut 
us out. We’re traveling,‘for the present, 
incognito. You're hurt! Here, you fel- 
lows, lift him in! and shut the door quick.” 

After the correspondent had been laid 
in his bunk, the dean turned to Bull. 
“That chap outside has been here ever 
since yesterday morning looking for you. 
He said his business was muy importante, 
so the Chinaman kept him fed. Perhaps 
you had better see what he wants.” 

But when Bull looked out, the man 
was gone. Also, just then, a welcome 
accompaniment to the roar of the mad 
rout outside, came the groan, bang and 
rattle of cars starting in succession under 
the engine’s tug. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
TRAVAIL 
_— instant she passed from Gordon’s 


sight Lee’s smile went out, quenched 
by the mortal fear. For years tales that 
defied by their black horror exaggeration 
by even the fervid peon minds had fi- 
tered into Los Arboles, and, more vividly 
than Gordon, she realized her danger. 

It was not so much Ramon. At San 
Angel she would have a fighting chance; 
stood ready to match her woman’s wit 
against his man’s strength. Her fear 
centered on the men. 

As, overtaking them, he rode by on the 
narrow path, Ilarian pressed close against 
her. ‘“‘Cheer up, little one! ’Tis the 
fighting cock that wins his hen. ’Tis 
the way of the world, and what matters 
it so long as she be won? ’Tis his turn, 
now, but later ’twill be for thee to keep 
him itching.” 

Laughing hoarsely, he rode on, but in 
passing, his rude fingers searched the 
softness of her arm and she caught the 
bold look into her eyes of his grinning 
fellow: Thereafter she felt their glances 
touching, plucking at her like fumbling 
fingers. Now glowing with shame, again 
frozen with terror, she endured it—to her 
it seemed hours before she spoke to Ramon. 

“I’m afraid of those men. Can’t you— 
send them away?” 

He shrugged. “You have more reason 
to be afraid of me.” 

“You?” In spite of the deadly chill 
at her heart she managed a little laugh. 
“That is impossible.” 
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KNOX IVORY JELLY 


Soak 1 envelope Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine in half cup milk 5 minutes, 
Scald 3 cups milk with 34 cup sugar, 
and add soaked gelatine. Strain, 
cool slightly, add 1 teaspoonful va- 
nillaandturnintoamold firstdipped 
in cold water and chill. Serve with 
a boiled custard, preserves, melted 
currant orother jelly orcanned fruit. 


KNOX! 


SPARKLING GELATINE 


One package will make a 
jelly serving 18 people or 
youcan measure the gelatine 
to make an individual dish. 


Recipe Book FREE 


We will send you this book, 
“Dainty Desserts for Dainty Peo- 
ple,” on receipt of your grocer’s 
name. If you have never used 
Knox Gelatine, enclose 4c in stamps 
if you wish a pint sample. 


OX GELATINECO.,Inc. 





















The Chinese 
Woolflower 


the greatest new garden an- 
wf nual. It is a success every- 
mee where, plants growing 2 to 3 
feet, a pyramid of color, its 
many branches bearing great 
\ ballsofwool-likesubstanceand 
most intense crimson scarlet. 

Flowers develop in June and 

none fade before frost, ever 
* brilliant and showy beyond 
belief. Seed per pkt. 10 cts., 
8 for 25 ets. 

New Mastodon Pansies. For 
immense size, wonderful col- 
ors and vigorthey are marvels. 

va . Seed ets. per pkt.,8 for 25ets. 
Everblooming Sweet William, a startling novelty, blooming 
in 60 days from seed. continuing all the season, and every season 
being hardy. Flowers large, colors exquisite—pkt. 10 ets. 

These 3 great Novelties, with two more (5) for only 20 ets. 
See Catalog for colored plates, culture, etc. 

Our Big Catalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
rare new fruits free. We are the largest growers in the world of 











Gladiolus, Cannas. Dahlias, Lilies, Iris, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 
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FIGHTING TRIM 


HETHER pour battle is fought in the trenches, 
behind an office desk or in the home you need 


to keep jit. 


It’s comparatively easy for the soldier to keep up to scratch, 
The civilian—man or woman—has a harder task. Sedentary 
habits, insufficient exercise, too much food and too much 
hurry about eating it, combine to cause a more or less 
chronic condition of constipation. 

Don’t think you can dispose of constipation with a cathartic 
pill. Laxatives and cathartics cause more constipation than 
they cure and their persistent use is likely seriously to under- 


mine your health, 


NUJOL relieves constipation effectively and has none of the 
objections which are common to all drug remedies. It acts 
as an internal lubricant, preventing the bowel contents 
from becoming hard and facilitating the normal processes 


of evacuation, 


NUJOL, put up in pint bottles only, is sold at all drug 
stores. Refuse substitutes—look for the name NUJOL on 


bottle and package. 


Dept. 79 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Bayonne 


Name Ss See 


EVERY MARRIED COUPLE 


And all who contemplate marriage 
SHOULD OWN this complete informa- 
tive book by John Cowan, M.D., entitled 


The Science of a New Life 
Endorsed and recommended by fore- 
most medical and religious critics. Un- 
folds the secrets of married happiness 
so often revealed too late. 
CHAPTER SUBJECTS: Age at which 
tomarry. Law of choice. Love analized. 





ness. Continence. Children. Preg 
nancy. Conception. TWILIGHT 
SLEEP. Etc. eC. 

16-page circular mailed free, Book 
contains 28 chapters, 400 8, illus- 
trated, SPECIAL EDITION, $2.00 POST- 
PAID. Money refunded at once if book 
is found unsatisfactory. 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO., 583 Rose Street. New York. 
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Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write your name 
and address plainly below. 


Driver Agents Wanted 
Rice ina Bush Car. Pay for it out of your commissions 
on sales, my agents are making money. Se Deoeaits 

Five-Pass., 30 H. P. $2x3}4 tires ase eencntied 
or money back. 


Bush Temple, Chicago, Lllinois 








‘Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
growing again. Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Book- 
ee. i) We teach beauty 

| culture, D. J. MAHLER, 2452-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. 1. 


Write today, enclosing 2 stamps. 


“ce ”? 
Why? , 4 
Fear one’s oldest friend?” Already 
with intuitive guile, she was laying thd 
foundations of her defense. Though hy 
looked at her with quick suspicion, shy 
returned the innocent eyes Nature hy 
given woman for her chief protection, 
| “For you—a man whom I have know, 
| 308 saa But these men fill me with 
| fear. 


| USPICION clouded, for a moment 
| his eyes. Passing, it left his gloom 
lighter. Reassurance softened his tone 
| “Don’t be afraid. They will leave us 
San Angel.” 
“But, Ramon, it is now noon. If we 
ride hard, we cannot get there before 
| dark.”’ She shuddered at the thoucht, 
| “You would rather we were alon=?” 
“A thousand times.” She returned to 
his gaze the same innocent eyes —and 
once more his gloom lightened a shade, 
“They are going to San Angel, any way, 
so I can hardly send them away. ut] 
am armed, and there is no necessity for 
you to be afraid. Also—you said thiit the 
jefe and priest at San Angel would refuse 
to marry us. If so, these are the men who 
can help me compel.” 

“Ramon!” she spoke with dread 
earnestness, “look quickly behind you!” 

He did, and his quick frown told that 
he was not pleased. Dismounting under 
a pretext of cinching up his saddle, he 
motioned for the two men behind to pass 
ahead. 

“You saw!” she said, riding on. “You 
are armed, but they are four to one; may 
take you unawares. I ask only one thing, 
Keep my feet bound, take any other pre- 
caution you choose, but unfasten my 
hands and—lend me your knife.” 

“To use on me, if you get the chance?” 

“Not on you! nor them.” Her steady 
look carried her meaning. 

His glance went forward to the revolu- 
tionists who broke out, just then, in 
uproarious laughter. 

“Tf I thought—” his hand went to his 
gun, then fell again. “No! they are 
rough and coarse, but they know well 
that my father is Valles’ friend; that if 
they lifted a hand against me he would 
flay them alive. Really, there is no dan- 
ger, yet—if it will make you less fearful. 
But you promise—to return it, the knife 
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at San Angel! 
“T promise.” 
“T never knew you to lie, and J—” 


| His face lost a little of its hardness. ‘—I 


would prefer to be gentle.” 

Leaning over, he unbound her arms, 
then gave her the case knife that hung at 
his hip. “I suppose I’m a fool,”’ he said, 
as she slid it under her belt inside her 
shirt. 

“Indeed, you are not!” She began, in 
a flush of gelief. Then, as a picture of 
Gordon lying bound on the trail rose to 
her mind, she turned her head in fear that 
he might read the sudden impulse to slash 
the lead rope and go galloping back. 

The certain knowledge that she would 
be overtaken checked the impulse. Also, 
with a woman’s self-abnegation, she com- 
forted herself with the thought that every 
mile she traveled lessened his hazard. 
She rode on till certain whisperings be- 
tween the revolutionists ahead brought 
her again under fear that grew and 
reached its climax when, later in the 
afternoon, they swung at right angles 
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! 
onto the San Angel trail and rode, now | 
along the flank of a mountain, again 
through a wooded valley, thence up and | 
over a great hill, while the sun slid down 
behind them. While they traveled dusk 
quenched the flaming peaks. The long 
shadows drew together, enwrapping hill 
and valley in a thick veil through which 
men and horses loomed as dark, sinister 
shapes. When they stopped, suddenly, 
where a stream emerged from a wood, she 
shook with apprehension. 

“The beasts are tired, sefor, and this | 
is a good place to camp,” a voice came 
back. 

“Qh, don’t! Let us keep on!’ she 
ple ded. 

“The animals are tired and must be 
fed.”” Ramon answered. ‘‘After they are 
rested we will go on.” 

\s, dismounting, he began to untie her 
fee’, she was seized again with a wild im- 
pu'se to turn and dash away in the dark. 
Bu: even had it been possible, just then 
aeap of dried grass and leaves flared up | 
fron a match, illuminating the woods and | 
strcam. Reaching up, Ramon lifted her 
down and seated her close to the fire. 





{TTING there, she watched him unsad- 
UO dle and hobble their beasts. Her swift, 
uneasy glances showed the revolutionists 
doing the same. Yet—all the fears of 
that long afternoon now concentrated in 
a cold horror. Intuitively, she knew! 
When, his hands full of food he had un- 
packed from his saddle-bags, Ramon | 
came walking past the revolutionists | 
toward her, she ene out with a sudden 
scream: 

“Take care!” 

Too late! A pair of sinewy arms locked | 
like brown snakes around him, pinioning 
his arms to his body. As he went down, 
fighting madly, Lee leaped up and ran. 
But already Ilarian and another man had 
started toward her. Running her swift- | 
est, straining madly with the beat of his | 
pursuing feet beating like a drum in her 
ears, she had gained the edge of the wood, 
was almost within its safe blackness, 
when she was seized and pulled back with 
a wrench that tore the shirt away from 
one white shoulder and threw her to the | 
ground. 

She rose instantly on one knee, then 
paused at the sight of the brutish face 
above. One hand clutching the torn 
shirt at her neck, eyes blue lamps in a 
face of white horror, she crouched like an 
animal at bay till, with a sudden snatch, 
he stooped and lifted her bodily. 

“No, no!” The snatch of the second 
man loosened the other’s grip so that she | 
fell between them to the ground. ‘No, 
hombre, fair play between companeros. 
We shall gamble for her. The winner, if | 
he choose, can then sell his chance.” | 

The fighting, writhing mass at the other | 
side of the fire now straightened out, and 
as they rose leaving Ramon securely 
bound on the ground, the other two added 
their protests. ‘Si, hombre, we will not | 
stand for that. She goes to the winner 
according to our custom. Bring her back 
to the fire.” 

To avoid their handling, she rose and 
walked back herself. As she came where | 
the light fell on Ramon, she saw that he 
had managed to struggle up on his knees. 
Now he began to speak, pleading, argu- 
ing, threatening his captors with the dis- 
pleasure of their general. 
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There are Two Methods 
of Preserving but only 


One SAFE Jar Ring 


Open Kettle Method 


This is the way preserving 
has been done in the past 
and the way most familiar 
to all housewives. 





The fruit is cooked gently 
in a preserving kettle until 
tender and thoroughly steril- 
ized. It is then packed while 
hot into jars which are filled 
to the brim with boiling syrup 
to exclude the air. The jar is 
sealed by screwing or clamping the top against a rubber ring 
which keeps the air from entering and the fruit from spoiling. 


OD jascK 


RED RUBBER RINGS 


have proved their value in the open kettle method of pre- 
serving, and are used by millions of housewives who want 
a ring that can be trusted to keep the fruit irdefinitely. 


Cold Pack Method 


This is the process of can- 
ning taught by the United 
States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The fruit or vegetables are 
peeled, washed or blanched, 
and packed into the jars raw. 
The jars are filled with syrup 
or boiling water, the ring and 
tops put in place, and the jars 
and their contents are steril- 
ized together in a closed boiler 
or a canning apparatus made 


GOOD LUCK RUBBERS ing a - 
iall ° 
fit all STANDARD JARS ‘pecially forthe purpose, The 


easier,safer and more scientific than the old way, is fully described 
in the new edition of our book, “Good Luck in Preserving.” 


GOOD LUCK Red Rubber Rings 


are the best rings for standing the high a to which 
they are subjected in the Cold Pack method. They are used by 
demonstrators of the United States Department of Agriculture 
and by leading experts in home economics. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with GOOD LUCK RINGS, send 10 cents in stamps for 
asample dozen. A 2-cent stamp will bring you our booklet, “‘Good Luck in Preserving” 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
Dept. 6G CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 



































But he drew only jokes and laughter. 
“Valles?” Ilarian answered him. “He 
was defeated by the Carranzistas and has 
trouble enough to care for himself. The 
requisition ¢/ capitan showed was made 
out months before the battle. Had the 
sehor, your father, been fool enough to 
fill it, we should have taken the horses for 
ourselves.” With a shove that sent 
Ramon flat on his back, he added, ‘Lie 
down, hombre! For these many years 
thou and thy fathers laid the whip on our 
| backs. While we starved they fed fat 

and made free with our women. Now it 
| is for thee to watch us at the eating and 
| loving.” 
| eigen he caught Lee again with 
| a sudden snatch, was forcing her 
| head back when Rafael again interfered. 
| “Hands off, hombre, till the cards say she 
| is thine!’ 
| “Si, muddle not the waters for our 
| drinking,” the others added. “Let us 
| eat, then get to the cards.” 
| “The bride? She must not go hungry 
| at the wedding feast.” The fourth man 
| offered her food. ‘‘Here, little one.” 
| Weak and faint, she was backing away, 
| but stopped with a sudden inspiration. 
| “If I may share it with him?” 
| “Seguro.” Rising, the man dragged 
| Ramon a few feet away and set him up, 
back propped against a tree. “Only take 
care he bite not thy pretty fingers.” 

Laughing, he went back to the fire, 
leaving her to sit and watch their feeding 
| of meat and tortillas, with gulps of liquor 
| from clay bottles. 
| Between her and them yawned a gap 
| in Time wider than the centuries that 
| intervened between herself and her wode- 
| stained ancestors running wild in the 
| woods of Britain. Their low, sloping 
| foreheads, unbalanced heads with all the 
| weight below; their loose mouths, brute 
| jaws, dark skin, Nature’s infallible stigma 
| of inferiority, pronounced them half a 
| million years behind her, the last bloom 
| of a higher race. 
| — In her, a solitary youth had intensified 
| the delicate fancies, sensitiveness, tim- 

orous imaginings, shrinking and retreats 
| that mark a young girl’s first reachings 
| toward love. And now—her idealizations 

were suddenly confronted with the cave 

man’s brutal practice. Sitting there, she 
| endured a thousand tortures. Worse than 
| their coarse jests were their glances. She 
| shrunk under them in hot shame; to es- 
| cape them, took the food they offered, 
| moved over and knelt beside Ramon. 
| He was sitting, head hanging, but as, 
| now, he looked up, the firelight showed 
| the sweat in whe i on his brow. “You 
| bring me food?” His accent carried more 
| than a thousand self-reproaches. 
| She did not attempt consolation she 
| did not feel. “‘Pretend to eat,” she spoke 
in English. “They are watching, now. 
But soon they will gamble—” she shud- 
dered, thinking of the stake, “—will see 
only the cards. I still have your knife. 
When the time serves, I will cut you 
loose. Their rifles are piled behind us 
with the saddles. They may shoot you 
down from the fire. But to reach them 
is our orly chance.” 

He lowered his head to hide a sudden 
flash of hope. ‘I will do anything, take 
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any chance. Greater pve no 
man could suffer than | am enduring. 
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blind selfishness. I can only ask your 
forgiveness.” i] 
“Now, companeros, the cards! Cut 
and shuffle for love!’”’ A hoarse voice 
came from the fire. 











HILE the first hand of a game she 

did not understand was being dealt, 
she watched the flying cards with dread 
interest; was still watching when Ramon 
whispered, “I know that game. Five 
minutes will see it finished. By leaning 
a little to one side, your body will cover 
my elbows. One cut will set them free. 
[ will still sit as I am, and when I whisper, 
slash the riata at my feet, then run! run 
into the depths of the woods. From here 
to San Angel is but a couple of leagues. 
Once there—with the jefe, you will be 
safe.” 
Ilarian’s bellowing laugh rang out, just 
then, marking the close of the first hand. 
“One to me, little one! Be not impatient. 
The luck is with us. Soon we shall take 
alittle pasear together.” | 

“If he wins again it will be over in a | 
minute.” Ramon whispered while the 
cards were fluttering again around. As 
the men bent over them, thumbing their 
hands, he gave the word. ‘‘Now!”’ 

With two slashes she did it, one at his 
arms, the other at his feet. But swift as 
was the movement, Rafael caught it in 
the tail of his eye. When he turned, she 
had dropped the knife in the grass, and 
though her heart stood still she resumed 
her pretense of feeding Ramon. As he 











watched her, the suspicion died out of : 
the man’s stare. He was just about to A F you want a Garden Hose strong enough 
turn again to the game when, as Ramon : to stand the highest pressure 





ian = to “ee the bgp a ~ 

offering, the severed riata fell from his . 

elbows. ‘| Tough enough to take the hard knocks— 

Given two men in a sudden juncture, 

the one with a definite pian wins the lead. | 

As the man jumped up, pointing, Ramon | 

sprang, reached the rifles, aimed and shot | 
| 





ema 


Light enough to be dragged about easily and 
with enough live rubber in it to last several 
him dewn. The others looked up, 


startled, and as he aimed agam, they | years, buy 


pulled and fired. eo 
“Run, querida, run!” Ramon had called | 

it, leaping up. As he collapsed on the [MOULDED] 

heap of saddles, it issued again on his last MOULDED 


dry whisper, “Run!” 


It had all happened while she was GARD HOSE 
i me R 


scrambling up. Naturally she turned 
when Ramon fell and paused, horror- 


Se 


stricken. Not till the others were almost The hose that can’t kink. 

upon her did she turn and run—too late. 

Se — Fyre: e? yg of - It costs 15c a foot and no other moulded hose at the 
rightened quail, she ran for the wood, : : , . : 

arian steak het. SRdiy hentine ‘tbe price will give you the same kind of service. 


brutal, pock-marked face, she writhed 


| : 
- ~ ° " ° 
helplessly in his arms. | It is made 54" with 34" connections in 25 or 50 ft. 
| 


lengths, or your dealer can cut it for you any length 
you wish, because it is made in continuous lengths 


of 250 and 500 feet. 
Your dealer has it. Ask him. 


Send a 2c stamp for our praétical 


haciendas while the faithful though err- booklet “Making ye —— ea 
ing Bull is temporarily off the job of You'll like it. Address Dept. 6. 


protector to Lee—this is the thrilling sit- : 
uation dealt with in the March number. BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER Co. 
Cambridge Dept. 6 Mass. 


With Lee captive in the camp of Ramon, 

depending solely upon her woman’s wit | 
to outgeneral her jealous suitor; Gordon | 
rope-bound by his rival on a distant 
trail; brigands looting the “gringo” 
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Make your 
Radiators’ BEHAVE 


genie’ aig equipped with a Dunham 
Radiator Trap (pictured above) cannot 
hiss or pound. It does away with the cause 


of radiator noise—air and water. 


Elimina- 


ting these from the radiator reduces coal 
consumption. All the heat in the vapor is 
utilized. So costly coal is conserved. 





The trap is only one of 
the several exclusive fea- 
tures of the Dunham Vapor 
Heating System. Each is 
vital. Each is a distinct 
and radical achievement 
that makes for utmost com- 
fort and unexpected econ- 
omy. With minimum at- 
tention, the Dunham- 
heated home will be cozily 
warm each hour of the day 
—every single room. 


The Dunham Vapor 
Heating System assures 
you of any desired temper- 


)UNHAM 


VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM 


ature at any hour in every 
room. Dunham Heating, 
of course, costs more to 
install than does an old- 
fashioned system. It is 
worth it in comfort, low 
maintenance expense and 
durability. 

Dunham Heating is all 
explained in our remark- 
able little book, “The 3 
H’s.”’ The reading of it 
will point the way to more 
comfort with less coal. 
This book is yours for the 
asking. 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa 


DIVISION SALES OFFICE: San Francisco 
BRANCHES: 


Spokane Portland, Ore. 


TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY 
REBUILT 





YOU CAN SAVE 
$25 to $75 


By getting one of our up-to-date Typewriters of Standard 
Make, thoroughly rebuilt right in our own factories, trade- 
marked and guaranteed the same as new. Prompt and 
efficient Typewriter Service is rendered through our Branch 
Stores in the beating cities of the United States. Begin 
your SAVING now and send for latest booklet 

AMERICAN — MACHINE COMPANY 

»rporated) 

345 sare New York 
716 So Spring St., Los Angeles 
909 Third St., San Diego 
506 Merket ‘t., Sam Francisco 
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TOURIST BODK FREE- 


Illustrating a Holiday 
In Washington State 


The beautiful colored pic- 
tures made from actual pho- 
tographs, depict, and the 
text matter describes the 
unrivaled attractions 
offered tourists — snow- 
capped mountains, 
primeval forests, nation- 
al parks, scenic high- 
ways, inland seas, 
lakes, tumbling rivers, 
and the wonderland of Alaska. 
For Free Copy write 
I. M. HOWELL, SECRETARY OF STATE 
DEPARTMENT J., OLYMPIA, WASH. 


waterfalls, 











| surrounded, 
| limits and told to 


| carry out wholesale depredations. 





The I. W. W. 


and the 


Golden Rule 


(Continued from page 18) 
scores of them remained in reserve at the 
Commercial Club. I suspect that many 
of the married men nowadays sigh deuply 
when they think of duty’s emphatic call 
that tore them out of the bosom of the 
family and compelled them to spend jalf 
the night at the Commercial Club. In 
truth, war is a horrible thing. It ha: its 
compensations, though. 

But the deputizing of several hundred 
citizens did not solve the I. W. W. 


| problem of itself. An embarrassing sii ua- 


tion confronted the sheriff. Under the 
law he could do nothing except to arest 
the street speakers as fast as t ey 
mounted the soap box. That remedy \:ad 
been tried and found wanting. The «gi- 
tators welcomed it. They had sent out 
a call for volunteer “martyrs” to go to 
jail, live at the expense of the community 
and get a dollar a day from the org:nt- 
zation besides. 

Other communities had tried it. Their 
jails had been swamped, their stockades 
filled to overflowi ing with boisterous 

“prisoners” who enjoyed the experience, 
defied their jailers and got paid for their 
defiance. What could a community do 
with offenders to whom a jail sentence 
meant rest, recuperation and pay? 


N Everett the citizens sworn in as 

deputy sheriffs proceeded to watch all 
avenues of approach. When a gang of 
Industrial Workers arrived, they were 
escorted out of the city 
“beat it.” Usually 
they went, but only to return. Seattle 
harbored hundreds of members and sym- 
pathizers of the organization, and from 
Seattle a steady stream of paid “‘volun- 
teers” flowed into Everett where the 
tension increased from day to day. 
Rightly or wrongly the citizens believed 
that sooner or later the I. W. W. would 
become audacious enough to plan and 
Irri- 


| tated by the longshoremen’s and the 


shingle weavers’ strike with the attend- 
ant disturbances and the resulting loss of 
business, angered and scared by the 
thinly veiled threats of the industrial 
rebels, the business men drifted into a 
dangerous state of mind. 

Late in June the Sound steamer Verona, 
plying regularly between Seattle and 
Everett, brought a party of forty Indus- 
trial Workers. They were taken in charge 
by a posse of almost a hundred armed 
citizens, loaded on an electric car, un- 
loaded at Beverly Park, a suburb, forced 
to run the gauntlet between two lines of 
deputies armed with guns, clubs and 
blackjacks and beaten up without mercy. 
The next morning three battered, bloody 
hats were picked up and blood covered 
the cattle guard of the railroad track 
down which the maltreated men had to 
run. At least one I. W. W. was so seri- 
ously injured that he had to be taken to 
the hospital. 
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Either as private citizens or as public 
officers the men who wielded the clubs 
had no more right to beat up other men 
than President Wilson has the right to 
throw Roosevelt into jail. Even if they 
had caught the Industrial Workers in an 
illegal act, they had no right to punish 
them without due process of law or to in- 
flict cruel and unusual punishment. Nor 
do they attempt to justify their act on 
legal grounds. 

“Say, if a bunch of roughnecks comes 
along, insults your wife and daughter, 
uses obscene language on the public 
street, if that bunch of roughnecks 
threatens to ‘get’ you, if they tell you 
they’re going to burn your house, your 
store or your mill, if they’re yelling all 
over the country for more roughnecks to 
come and help ’em do up the town, are 
you going to sit still and wait until you 
see ’’em set fire to something? 

‘Are you going to fold your lilywhites in 
your lap and turn the other cheek? Are 
you, now!” His jaw shot out belliger- 
ently: ‘Well, I for one am not built that 
way. If that outfit doesn’t like this 
country, let ’em get out, but so long as 
they’re here I’m going to see to it that 
they don’t use me for a door mat, law or 
no law.” 

I stated my conviction that any extra- 
legal means must in the end intensify the 
social tension instead of relaxing it. 

“Dump your social tension into the 
Sound,” he growled. “Theories don’t 
worry me. We were confronted with a 
big nasty fact. How could we stop the 
ranting and threatening of these d— 
agitators? How could we prevent the 
I Won’t Works from overrunning the 
town? Those problems had to be solved. 
Arresting that bunch didn’t do a bit of 
good. ‘They were used to it, enjoyed it, 
begged for it. Arguing with ’em didn’t 
do any good. Deporting ’em didn’t 
work. They just came back another way. 
Well, we did the only thing that’s ever 
caused ’em to shut up and get: We beat 
them up good and plenty. Hoquiam did 
the same thing, and it worked. San 
Diego tried it and it worked. In Van- 
couver they just sent in mounted police 
armed with blacksnake and the ‘free- 
speech’ fight was over in a jiffy. That’s 
why we went after the gang.” 


NFORTUNATELY the blackjack as 

a cure for social ills did not work in 
Everett. The attempt to forestall direct 
action, by the application of the Golden 
Rule—with the reverse English—was not 
a complete success. Instead of subduing 
the Industrial Workers, the Beverly Park 
episode aroused them to greater efforts 
and, of course, it also procured for them 
the sympathy and active aid of every 
radical and semi-radical within reach. 
Backed by the sympathy of a not incon- 
siderable part of the Puget Sound popu- 
lation, they returned to the attack, more 
aggressive, more defiant, more confident 
than before. And with the bitterness of 
their attacks the bitterness, the near- 
panic of the citizens kept even pace. 

The inevitable result of this condition 
was the November tragedy. 

Spies had warned the sheriff and his 
posse that three hundred armed Indus- 
trial Workers had left Seattle on the 
steamer Verona intent upon holding a 
huge protest meeting at the forbidden 
corner, that other parties were coming 
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Made in England! 


DUNLOP 
GOLF BALLS 


In England and Scotland 


the balls that are pre-eminent are 
DUNLOPS. 


They are 
favored by champions and 
experts because of their splendid 
length, accuracy, and steadiness. 
These balls are now on sale in the 
U. S. and American golfers are 
becoming as enthusiastic about 
them as are the players abroad. 
Try Dun 1.) or 31 (heauy) 
and notice how much better and 
Caster yuu Pi 
Sold in U. §. by golf pro onals. 
the dozen 7 be ama 


The Dunlop Rubber coi Ltd. 


Birmingham, Eng. 
Western Wholesale Distri 
Piper & Tait, Se attle 
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Eureka Giant Sweet Peas in bloom 


Cottage Gardens 
Nurseries, Inc. 


The largest growers of Holland 
Bulbs in America. 

It’s bulb time now and our 
stock, matured amid conditions 
such as surround your gardens, 
are sure to produce blooms that 
will please you. 

Here the prize-winning Eureka 
Giant Spencer Sweet Peas 
originated. This famous vine 
attains heights of 10 to 12 feet 
and is covered with enormous 
blooms (3 to 5 to the stem) from 
2 to 3 inches wide for a period of 
five to six months. 


Mail attached coupon together with 
mames and addresses of five friends 
who are flower lovers znd receive in 
return four packets of Eureka Giant 
Spencer Sweet Pea secds, cll different 
varieties. 


COTTAGE GARDENS NURSERIES, INC. 


Eureka, California 


Please send me free packet of Eureka 
Giant Spencer Sweet Peas. 


Name. , 
Address. 
City and State.. 
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Seven Love Scenes from 


SEVEN DEADLY SINS 


SHIRLEY MASON as Eve Leslie, 
the beloved 3 


GEORGE LE GUERé as Adam My 
Moore, the lover | y 


But they have a price. 


to achieve them. 
Eve Leslie. 


Eve admires Adam and yet— 
other men offer her immediate 
wealth and social power. She is 
tempted to take the short and 
easy road to success; she does not 
see the dangers; she does not 
know that Seven Deadly Sins are 
waiting to ensnare her. 








Ann Murdock Holbrook Blinn 


star of “Envy” 


These questions a million read- 
ers of The Ladies’ World are ask- 
ing. These questions will absorb 
your interest if you follow Flor- 
ence Morse Kingsley’s great series 
of stories through current num- 
bers of The Ladies’ World. 
Seven Deadly Sins is now on 












Write in margin your name 
and address and name 
street of theatre in which 


rol 
the films will be sent to you 





These Lovers are Kepf aparf by 


SEVEN DEADLY SINS 


KE LESLIE is young, beautiful, appealing. 


social success—all of her heart’s desires—are within her reach. 


Adam Moore is a virile young American with ideals and the ability 
He is struggling to gain success—and the heart of 


These great stars will act the story for the films 





4 Nance O° Neill 
star of ““Pride’’ star of ‘“Greed”” 


Wealth, luxury, 


Adam fights for her. The 
lovers escape from one trap to face 
another, always there is a deadly 
sin waiting to enmesh them. 

Will Adam’s love conquer at 
last? Will he triumph with his 
sweetheart over the insidious 
forces arrayed against them? 














HA. B. Warner 


J Charlotte Walker 
star of Wrath” ‘ 


star of *‘Sloth” 


the screen. Your enjoyment of 
this series of seven five -reel 
photoplays—each play exempli- 
fying one of the Seven Deadly 
Sins—will be trebled if you first 
become familiar with its char- 
acters and their romantic adven- 


tures in The Ladies’ World. 


WORLD 


Read the story! 
See the films! | 

















on trolley cars. With a hundred and 
twenty-five citizen deputies the sheriff 
formed a barrier clear across the dock, 
Behind the pier, on the viaduct leading to 
the dock, a crowd of strikers and their 
sympathizers sullenly awaited develop. 
ments. By order of Sheriff McRae the 
members of the posse left their rifles at 
headquarters, retaining their revolvers 
only. 
When the steamer approached and 
made fast, when Sheriff McRae, display- 
ing the badge of his office, ordered the 
passengers not to come ashore, the fusil- 
lade began. Before the vessel had 
backed out of range, more than ten men 
had been killed and fifty wounded. The 
potency of the hatred, the full measure 
of the bitterness that filled the opposing 
factions in this blood feud was revealed 
to me as I stood listening, a few days 
later, to the story of a man who stood his 
ground in the center of the dock, along- 
side of the wounded sheriff, while the 
hail of bullets swept past him. 

“How they missed me I don’t under- 
stand,” he told the group of men in front 
of the office counter behind which hre- 
arms of all descriptions gave the air of an 
arsenal to the once peaceful club rooms. 
“The others were shooting from the ware 
houses on either side, but I had no cover 
whatsoever. But I had fine chances to 
give it tothe —. I know I potted one of 
the beasts. He crumpled right up and 
fell across the deck. Another fellow 
dropped behind him and used the dead 
one for cover. He’d peek out, shoot and 
duck. I think I got that one, too, but 
I’m not sure. Gee, if we’d only had the 
rifles!” He almost smacked his lips over 
the picture of high-power rifles pumping 
steel-jacketed bullets into the receding 
cae “Still, we didn’t do so badly. 
Besides those that went to the Seattle 


undertakers at least two more were 
” 
drowned. I myself saw— , 
“Two!” chimed in a youth. “Why, 


when they all rushed over to the other 
side just after the shooting started, at 
least eight plunked overboard, and only 
two climbed back again. I'll eat my hat, 
raw, if less than five of the rats were 
drowned.” 

While they argued concerning the size 
of the bag I left, pondering on the com- 
plexity of man’s nature. 


DO not know who fired the first shot. 
I do not know whether the sheriff had 
a legal right to turn the boatload of rebels 
back from the wharves of Everett. But 
I do know that the Industrial Workers 
articipated in a strike with which they 
fad no connection whatsoever, that they 
deliberately, intentionally and with full 
knowledge of the consequences stirred up 
the free-speech fight to promote their 
own ends, without considering the aims of 
the striking shingle weavers. They sowed 
the wind and reaped the tempest. Vio- 
lence is their creed, nonconformity to the 
law their gospel. They preach it openly, 
incessantly, without concealment. They 
placed themselves beyond the pale of the 
law, and the two-edged weapon of their 
own forging fell upon them and slew 
them. ‘They cannot consistently repu- 
diate the law and seek shelter behind its 
shield. 
Yet, can organized society afford to 
disregard the plain rules na. it has laid 
down for the conduct of all its members? 
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For Swollen Veins 
AbsorbineJ- 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 





That Absorbine, Jr., would relieve Varicose 
Veins was d scovered by an old gentleman who 
had suffered with swollen veins for nearly fifty 
years. He had made many unsuccessful efforts 
to get relief and finally tried Absorbine, Jr., 
knowing its value in reducing swellings, aches, 
pains and soreness. 

Absorbine, Jr., relieved him, and after he 
had applied it regularly for a few weeks he 
told us that his legs were as smooth as when 
he was a boy and all the pain and soreness 


had ceased. 


Thousands have since used this antiseptic 
liniment for this purpose with remarkably 
good results. 

Absorbine, Jr., is made of oils and 
extracts from pure herbs and when 
rubbed upon the skin is quickly taken 
up by the pores; the blood circulation 
Mah in surrounding parts is thereby 
stimulated and healing helped. 

$1.00 a Bottle at Druggists 
ar Postpaid 
A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE will be 


mailed to your address for 10c in 
stamps. Booklet free. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
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for Whooping re 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 


Don’t fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and often 
fatal affections for which it is recommended. 

It is a simple, safe, effective and drugless treatment. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping Cough 
and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once. 

Inasthma it shortens the attack and ensures comfortable repose. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor inspired with every 
breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore throat, and 
stor »s the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the treatment of 
Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 37 years of success- 
ful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

For Sale by Druggists 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Table‘s for the irritated throat, 
mposed of slip pery elm bark, licorice, gs nd U 


‘USED hans you SLEEP” 
Ustablished 1879 





THE VAPO.CRESOLENE CO. 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 








They can’t harm yo Of your Druggist or pt An 10c in sampe, 








GOING WEST OR GOING EAST 


whichever way you are headed our Service Bureau is in a position 
to he 1p, you with infe ormation. Write to Editor Service Bureau, 
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Can it justify the mobbing of the Indus- 
trial Workers while plain murderers con- 
tinue to receive the protection guaranteed 
every person by law? Is it wise, just and 
politic that citizens professing to be law- 
abiding members of society should throw 
the law on the scrap heap, take up arms 
and lower themselves to the plane of the 
I. W. W. in order to gain a relief that 
can be only temporary? 

“Fine-spun theories,” retort the citi- 
zens of Everett, of Hoquiam, of San 
Diego. “We had to grapple with very 
real facts. We were attacked and we had 
to defend ourselves. Self-defense is 
recognized by the law.’ 

That’s what both sides said in Colorado 
—and the result was civil war. This civil 
war came to an abrupt end when the 
highest power of the land, the United 
States, interfered with its heavy hand, 
impartially disarmed both sides and re- 
lentlessly without bias forced all factions 
to cease their extra-legal activities. 
When the law is set aside society goes to 

ieces. Lack of binding international 
ag lack of a supreme power to enforce 
the law lies at the bottom of the European 
carnage. When the law ceases to func- 
tion, chaos begins—and in the turmoil of 
chaos the strongest always lands on top. 

Right here the Industrial Workers 
make their glaring mistake. They fail to 
realize their utter want of strength and 
power; they cannot grasp the boundless 
force that lies in the hands of organized, 
inherently conservative society. They 
believe that a puny handful of roving 
fanatics can destroy the steel-and-con- 
crete foundation of present-day society 
with a three-inch file. They fail to see 
that, every time they have succeeded in 
arousing fear and the brute instinct of 
self-preservation, they have been beaten 
into the dust so hard that they had to 
run, screaming, for the protection of the 
law they pretended to despise. 


HE I. W. W. movement is not an im- 

mediate menace. Despite the numer- 
ous outbreaks on the Pacific Coast, its Far 
Western ramifications are almost negligi- 
ble. There is lacking in the Far West the 
extreme misery of the slums and sweat- 
shops that are ‘the breeding ground of the 
direct-action visionary. Nevertheless it 
behooves the Far West to forestall the 
spread of the doctrine, not by blackjack 
and gun but rather by clearing up the 
dark recesses in which the gospel of hate 
flourishes, by an administration of the 
law so firm and impartial that its officers 
command the respect of all factions. 
After all the best remedy for industrial 
disease is the application of the Golden 
Rule—both ways. 

In the meantime scores of Industrial 
Workers lie in jail charged with murder, 
there are fresh mounds i in, the cemeteries 
and the shingle weavers’ union, disor- 
ganized, bankrupted, deprived of strength 
and influence by the strike and its 
I. W. W. friends, has allowed its members 
to apply for work on the old terms, only to 
go on strike again, once more to throw 
the picket line across the entrance to the 
Everett mills, in spite of a voluntary ad- 
vance in wages granted by the mill-owners. 


— 
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and children form a 
Women large proportion of 
the passengers of the Pullman Company. The 
safety of the cars, due to their unusually sturdy 
construction; the sanitary condition in which 
they are maintained; the numerous conveniences 
which their equipment affords, and the courtesy 
of the Pullman employes are all factors contrib- 
uting to the increased comfort and enjoyment of 
railroad travel. 


In the Pullman car only a limited number of 
passengers are accommodated; there is nocrowd- 
ing. Operating over practically every railroad in 
the country, it is rarely necessary for the passen- 
gers to change cars from departure to destination. 
Both of these conditions contribute to the safety 
and comfort of unescorted women and children. 


For fifty years the Pullman Company has 
directed its efforts to the determination of the 
needs of the traveling public, and the develop- 
ment of a service to meet these requirements. 
That twenty-nine per cent of Pullman conductors 
and twenty-five per cent of Pullman porters have 
been in the continuous service of the Company 
for over ten years indicates the high personnel of 
the employes by whom the service is rendered. 
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The Doukhobors 
and Their Utopia 


(Continued from page 32) 


To these new demands the Doukhobors 
answered No: they did not approve of the 
English system of education, because it 
fostered militarism and a love of money; 
and they objected to vital statistics be. 
cause registrations of that kind were 
against the traditions of their religion, 
It was their desire to live their own life 
apart, according to their own laws, and 
independent of all other rules and regu- 
lations. Naturally they came into con- 
flict with the Provincial Government, as 
before with the Federal Government, and 
it is just possible that their thoughts went 
back again to the good-hearted Sultan of 
Turkey. 

After five or six years in the coast 
province, however, the new Doukhobor 
colony is now reasonably contented and 
eminently prosperous. The four settle- 
ments on the Columbia river, in the 
neighborhood of Nelson, have become 
centers of a great gardening industry. 
Roads, bridges, houses and Bens have 
been built; orchards and vineyards have 
been planted; brickyards and sawmills 
have been opened up. The Doukhobors 
are accumulating wealth, though still on 
the community basis. 

Not all the colonists pulled out from 
Saskatchewan. Some preferred or were 
compelled to remain on the prairie, and 
there are now about seven thousand each 
in Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 
Sympathetic business relations obtain 
between the two colonies, fruit and lum- 
ber from the one being exchanged for 
flour and meal from the other. It works 
out very well, and at both ends of the 
line the volume of community business is 
growing. 


7 communal phase of Doukhobor 
life cannot be lost sight of. Prosperity 
is always in terms of the colony at large, 
not the individual, and industrial earn- 
ings go into a common treasury. There 
is no personal property, for each member 
of the colony regards his land and goods 
as belonging to all. Of social distinctions, 
too, there are none. Food, clothing, and 
other necessaries of life are given out free. 
There is no need of money except when 
the community deals with the rest of the 
world, and the lure of the dollar means 
less to these Quaker colonists than possi- 
bly to any other people on the continent. 
By virtue of this communal system, 
living is cheap. Peter Verigin said a few 
ears ago that the cost of living for a 
oukhobor family was undoubtedly the 
lowest in America. The colonies are 
largely self-contained, and family ex- 
penses are further minimized by the fact 
that Doukhobors are always vegetarians. 
Their tastes in wearing apparel are as 
simple as their diet; whatever is done in 
the way of recreation or amusement 
comes out of the public purse; and there 
are practically no other ways of spending 
money if they had it. In this fortunate 
utopia the people need never concern 
themselves about making ends meet: 
they meet automatically. 
In their normal temperament rhe 
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Doukhobors are a quiet, kind-hearted 
and industrious people, whose prime vir- 
tues are love and cleanliness, and whose 
consciences are razor-edged. They are 
affectionate among themselves, hospitable 
to strangers, and always lovers of peace. 
Strongly but simply religious, they are in 
all things temperate, barring the occa- 
sional outbreaks of the fanatics, and their 
morals are above the average. 

“We have no alcoholic drinks, no drug 
stores, no lawyers or clergymen,” says 
Peter Verigin in one of his explanatory 
statements, “yet we live a happy and en- 
ergetic life, most of the time outdoors. 
Ee . The fundamental idea of our 

rinciples and laws ‘s the gospel of human 
Re, which originates in the conscience 
of an individual and leads up to the con- 
ception of whole humanity and God. 
According to this all living creatures are 
equal brethren, for one and the same 
life-essence manifests itself in every liv- 
ing being. This is the chief argument 
why we refuse to eat any meat. 

“The Doukhobors do not quarrel, 
fight or commit any.crime; they do not 
believe in violence, nor will they resort 
to it. They preach and practice the sim- 
ple life. There is nothing to show that 
the standard of morality is lowered by 
lac: of laws, police and institutions in 
their community. 4 Equality of 
sexes has reached its highest expression 
in their social life. There are 
no marriage rites or ceremonies; the mere 
consent of the two, and a promise to live 
together, is sufficient. A marriage con- 
tract concerns no one but the two parties 
interested. 

“We have no dogmas, and never fre- 
quent any churches. We do not fix even 
any special days for our religious meet- 
ings, deeming all days equal, and having 
no holy days. Poa . . There ts 
nothing written or printed about the doc- 
trine of the Doukhobors, it being wholly 
a religion of tradition. 

“There exist no punishments‘ among 
the Doukhobors. As soon as anyone 
thinks another has behaved improperly, 
he, according to the precise gospel in- 
junction, reminds him that he is acting 
wrongly; if the one in fault will not listen 
to this, he is admonished in the presence 
of two or three other members; if he does 
not take heed of them, he is invited to 
appear before the general assembly.” 

dealistic as all this sounds to be, the 
course of free love and brotherly unity 
has not run with entire smoothness 
among the Russian Quakers in Canada. 
There has been a split in the ranks, and 
now two parties exist in what was for- 
merly one close-knitted family. In both 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
there are community Doukhobors, who 
hold true to first principles and follow 
the leadership of Peter Verigin, and inde- 

endent Doukhobors, who have broken 
Suni and gone with the government. 

The independent movement is espe- 
cially strong in Saskatchewan, where 
only some twelve hundred communists 
yet remain in the original fold; and even 
in the coast province, to w hich Verigin 
removed his people in the hope of keeping 
the community principle intact, a gradual 
breaking away is very noticeable. It is 
sometimes difficult to get at the precise 
F asons for this declension, but they seem 

© be mainly a desire to live like other 
Sante in Canada and to escape the 
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| munity system served admirably. Verigin 
| wonderfully clear and clean. 
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| restraints of the old order. The inde- 
endents withdraw from the community 
otanesd, and while still remaining 
Doukhobor religionists, on general prin- 
ciples, go so far astray as to become 
naturalized citizens, send their children 
to the English schools and manage their 

| own domestic affairs. 
| Another factor that has been cutting 
| under the communal organization of the 
| Doukhobor utopia is the ambition of the 
| peoplethemselves, which their leaders have 
encouraged as a good and desirable thing. 
So long as the colonists were simply tillers 
of the soil, content to make their own 
living from their own fields, the com- 


and his fellow enthusiasts could talk quite 
reasonably about the non-materialistic 
life, and the absence of any financial in- 
terests or worries left the atmosphere 
But when 
the colony bought a jam factory in Nel- 


| son, built elevators and mills in Sas- 


katchewan, and went into business on the 


| open market, the time had come when 


the idealistic theories of the past were 
discounted by their own * ala 
Utopia had let in some little foxes. 

In their new capacity the Doukhobors 
are hardly less problematical, from the 
standpoint of citizenship, than before. 
They are moving toward citizenship, but 
their Canadian neighbors do not entirely 
relish the manner of their moving. In 
British Columbia they are competing 
with the established trades in various 
forms of contracting, and are under- 
bidding Canadian labor with all too fre- 
quent success. This they can do because 
they are still close enough to the original 
system to stand together, and are still 
impossibly economical in their living. 

It may be that these tendencies and 
movements are the beginning of the end. 
Utopia’s days perhaps are numbered. 
There is much in the organization and 


methods of the community that is sound 
and practicable, but to far too great an 
extent it is founded upon a policy of aloof. 
ness, an avoidance of the world that em. 
phasizes overmuch the negative and 

acific virtues. It is therefore a rather 
fopeful sign of the times that a goodly 
proportion of the people are re-adapting 
themselves and gradually moving out 
into a larger life. ‘There is, to be sure, some 
danger in the slackening of their accus. 
tomed moral restraints, but the Canadian 
laws and schools, to which they will now 
give more willing heed, will impose new re. 
straints upon them in place of theold ones, 

If this, like so many other communal 
schemes, is finally to » Ha scy it has at 
least served a purpose and furnished much 
human interest. With all their errati- 
cisms, the Doukhobors have ever been a 
likable people, and their community life 
has developed and demonstrated their 
pleasantest traits. In the first few years 
their prairie settlements seemed very 
much like transplantings from ancient 
Russia, as indeed they were; but the 
quaintness of their ways was always tem- 
pered with a touch of grace and a certain 
picturesque charm of simple Quakerish- 
ness. When Peter Verigin, clever and 
able man that he is, organized them into 
a social order which perpetuated all their 
religious traditions in the face of entirely 
new conditions, we saw a working out of 
the communal system such as there had 
never been before. For a time it did very 
well: but by leaving citizenship out of 
account it has defeated its own ends. 

The Doukhobor utopia in Westem 
Canada still exists. Its old-world man- 
nérs and principles, with the peculiar 
twist of the sect, are still in operation, 
and are on view to all interested in social 
progress. But the process of assimilation 
is under way, and the picturesque, literal- 
minded Russian Quakers will some day 
become plain Canadians. 





California Cave Dwellers 


(Continued from page 30) 


the southern California coast during the 
enchanted periods between the rains. 

Cave camping activities include many 
as unusual as the life itself. For instance, 
exploring cliffs, caves, arched rocks and 
rugged shores, is full of action and inci- 
dent. The charm and beauty of these 
localities is known far and wide among 
the artistic element. Artists of world- 
wide reputation have sketched and 
painted hereabouts—and in some in- 
stances have left their well known signa- 
tures, carved in all sorts of queer places, 
in the enduring rock. 

The values of these scenes and settings 
have been realized and utilized in unlooked 
for ways. For instance, the second cove 
down the Coast from ours contained a 
little Normandy fishing village built just 
at the foot of the towering rocky bluffs, 
facing a reef strewn bay in the center of 
which a great rock containing an arch 
rose abruptly from the ocean. At one 
end of the village stood the Magistrate’s 
house, at the other the little village 
church, and all in between were the homes 
of the fisher folk. These houses were all 


built of stone, and roofed with thick 
straw thatch. Little red pots containing 
plants stood in the deep window recesses, 
and at each window swung a heavy solid 
storm shutter. Over the doors and win- 
dows of the various houses hung great 
loops of gray fishing nets, and drawn up 
on the sloping beach were the fishing 
boats. The fishermen folk wore flapping 
hip boots, rough blue trousers, thick 
woolen shirts and either shining sou’- 
westers or woolly sort of tam-o’-shanters. 
The village menfolk wore enormously 
baggy trousers, coats with huge figured 
pocket lapels and broad-brimmed, low- 
crowned black hats with two long 
streamers dangling down behind. ‘lhe 
womenkind of all these wore charming 
full flounced skirts of material and pat- 
tern not to be found in any of our stores, 
brightly colored and widely laced velvet 
or corduroy bodices, and close-fitting 
bonnets having wide sort of flapping 
sides that formed most artistic frames for 
their charming faces. They were all shod 
in wooden shoes. The numerous children 
playing about were as picturesque an 
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true to life as the grown-ups. The color- 
ing of all the raiment, also the stone of 
the houses and the thatching of the roofs, 
was absolutely true to the localities they 
represented, and all about was an atmos- 
phere of romance and far-away France. | 
As we rounded the point and stood in 
the presence of all this we stopped in our 
tracks and gazed upon this foreign scene. 
All of a sudden the village was electrified 
into life by the sight of a fishing boat 
coming through the great arch in the rock 
out in the bay. One instant the boat 
would be on the crest of a great wave and 
the next it was completely hidden in the 
hollow between, the sole occupant was 
evidently a stranger to these parts, and 
in some sort of distress, and we stood 


through that rocky arch and foundered 
reefs. 


Magistrate’s house stood a_ beautiful 
girl, who now darted down the sloping 


waters, and grasped the unconscious man 


waves. 
dragged her burden up on the sands 
where she gathered the stranger into her 
arms, and seemed to try to bring him to 
life by the intensity of her gaze. Of a 
sudden he opened his eyes straight into 
hers, tried to rise, fell back again, and 
then she called for help. 

Then the balance of the village came 














to life—and only then did we realize we 
had happened upon one of the great 
moving picture companies in the very 
midst of one of their productions. It 
seemed the “Chimes of Normandy” come 
true all over again and we half expected 
to hear the fascinating 


aS aa 


float forth to accompany the realistic 
scenes. , 

Of course, the Magistrate’s daughter 
straightway forgot her fisher lover, and 
fell in love with the shipwrecked stranger. 
Of course, the fisher lover and the stranger 
fight on the sands, and continue the 
struggle on the bluff over which the fisher- 








man ts finally flung, and when the direc- 
tor, because of some fault in the light, | 


thought the scene should be repeated, the 
stunt actor who understudied the fisher- 
man and who had just rolled down 


All this time in the open half door of the | 


beach out, waist-deep, into the whirling | 


breathless as the little craft came dashing | 


in a whirl of foam on one of the inner | 


who was being battered about by the | 
With the greatest difficulty she | 











the bluff, jumped up as full of pep as | 
ever; but the hero, who practically hadn’t | 


done a thing, was discovered to be all in. 
Later on, when the actors were all back 


in the cities, we made trips to that charm- | — 
ing village, now entirely deserted, but | 


still full of the atmosphere, color, and 
mystery of the rugged Brittany fisher 
folk 

There are many opportunities for un- 
expected thrills, and the arising of dra- 
matic conditions that call for resourceful- 


ness and action, as, for instance, if while | 
wading around rocks and rocky head- | 
lands you happened to step on an abalone, | 


and he grips your foot between the edge 


of his stout shell and the rock to which | 


he is clinging, should this occur when you 
were without a good knife, and on a rising 
tide, you may be up against a near 
tragedy. Carry a good, strong knife on 


a lanyard—sailor fashion, and never go | 


shore scouting without 1t. 
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Study Interior Decoration with 
House & Garden 


What Vogue has done for women of taste 
and discernment in matters of dress and 
accessories, House & Garden will do for 
= you in matters of interior decoration, 
— architecture, and the planning of your 
- gardenand grounds. Smart women every- 
where are studying interior decoration 
so that they may express in their homes 
their own personality and taste. 





Not only does House & Garden show 
at what effects the amateur interior 
decorator should aim, but it tells spe- 
cifically how to achieve them—where, 
from whom, and for about how much 
you can actually purchase the wall 
papers, draperies, and furniture neces- 
sary to work out your color scheme. 


MAU 


THUAN 


House & Garden assists you 
to decide intelligently on: 


HAUL 


Rugs Sanitation 
_ Pottery Formal gardens 
= China Old-fashioned gardens 
= —s Landscape composition 
S Antloues Tree planting 
& Curios Motors and garages 
= Architecture Stable and kennels 


Through House & Garden’s guidance, you can 
= secure full value for every dollar of your 
= house allowance—no matter how large or how 
small—and save the magazine’s subscription 
price many times over by avoiding house 
= mistakes. 





House mistakes are costly. Hundreds— 
often thousands—of dollars may depend on a 
single decision, and expert knowledge at the 
= critical moment prove invaluable. May we 
= suggest that: 
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Special Offer— 
6 Issues for $1 


iO CONVINCE YOU that 
House & Garden is personally 
valuable to you, we will send 
you the next six numbers for only 
$l—you see, you save 50c. for the 
annual subscription is $3—if you 
fill out and mail us the coupon 
now. These six numbers comprise: 


Motor Number = 
Building Number E 
Spring Garden Guide = 
Interior Decoration Number 
Spring Furnishing Number 





If you have a garden, or are going 
to have a garden; if you owna 
house, or are going to builda 


= house, you will find these six of 
= a as 
_ $1InvestedinHouse&Garden 2™bers full of positively ps 
: invaluable advice and ? t+ 
= a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen chair SUQQEStion.— One é + » 
3 trifling dollar inves- I ORF 
Will Save You $100—Perhaps $1,000 ted in them now so fee 
will save you © SSS 
OLS 
$100— perhaps TSS 
= Not only will you have advice on all your house $1,000. o Roe: ¢ 
= before you now House & planning and furnishin gD xe RC 
Garden's reat House problems this winter ‘all = , Ls A. 
Buildin umber, but spring. Mail the cou- 7 4 vy s¥S 
| = ou will also have the on now— DM WSS 
E nefit of its guidance in If you care to make your fore you a “ SSF 
E your spring garden plan- ome as smart and dis- forget or se s3 ge 
| § ning and planting and in __ tinguished in its furnish- mislay ’ & ~f, ¥ 
the furnishing of your ing and uipment as ¢ his y & Ss - : 
summer home. Vogue is making fashion- offer. Nd $3 > 
able women smart and ¢ OSs eS 
Consider, then, that by distinguished in their per- , = FSS r 
the simple act of mailing sonal appearance, then ? & ra oe 
the coupon below, and at you will want to take Py QS > & 
your convenience for- advantage of our , 4 a 2 ry 
warding $l—a tiny frac- special offer of 6 74 O £25 £ 
tion of your money loss issues of House & wy e %: A 
on a single ill-chosen Garden for $|1— 0 Se oy ‘ 
chair or set of hangings seven, if you mail a C4 va, L) A 
—you insure expert the coupon now. Pe Ke ey ¢ 
IS REEF $F Siw # 
oe ; ae 4 FS a ¥ RY 9 
SmI ‘3 C 























People from the far West, 
where I was born, are re- 
sponding to my invitation 
to stop at the Hotel Belle- 
claire, Broadway at 77th 
Street, while in New York. 
I am glad to have as guests 
the fine, wholesome, gen- 
erous people of the West. 
They add to the home spirit 
which prevails at the Belle- 
claire. The Belleclaire is 
doing so well, however, that 
I must be notified in ad- 
vance of your coming. Send 
the word and I will arrange 
to take care of you—you 
bet. J want you! 


ROBERT D. BLACKMAN 


SO TUDY 


With a Western School, Prepare for \ 
the better and bigger things in life. 
Nothing HUMAN stands still It is 
what you do TODAY that counts; 
each step SHOULD be forward, and 
upward, Let us help you as we are 
helping thousands of others through our home-study 
courses, School chartered 1908. Mail coupon below, today. 
THE MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 8S. 525 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal., U.S. A. 
lam interested in the subject before which I have marked X. 















— Agriculture —English Branches —Law—General 
— Advertising —Horticulture —Normal 
— Bookkeeping — Kindergarten —Poultry Raising 


—Drawing—Arch., Freehand, and Mech. 
—Engineering—Auto, Civil, Mining, 
Mechanical, and Electrical. 


—Salesmanship 
—Stenography 
—Typewriting 





















Railway and. 
want men for 
tors; 8-hourlaw 


~ Traffic Inspec- 
creates big de- 
mand; Free Transportation 
over Continent; chance totravel over- 
seas; promot ion certain for ambitious men; we train 
you in theory, and in addition give you practical ex- 
perience in actual work, so that you can begin as 
experienced man. Previousexperience isnot necessary. 
Our employment office just opened helps all successful 
graduates to position soon as they are ready. Short 
hours; fascinating work; Big pay. There is no limit to 
your advancement. The position offers you more 
opportunities than any other in the railway service. 
You can qualify in three tofour months. Ask for free 
booklet D-4. FRONTIER PREP. SCHOOL, Buffalo,N.Y. 

















cane selfs deie mig ju bmn mgyiren ny 
splendid ; bysique, ‘and nd have iS ect health. Soin 
this po ie school aad le: fearn| y mail. The famous 
wor! 


a8. 
Frank Gotch and 4Farmer Burns 
off wondertul o; le Wrestling is 
maces Cad pees quickly earned att thes wy Be Men 
ys write now for Splendid ee boo! x 
ian all the scienceand tricks. Be able to handle 
pig me pen wy ease. Accept this wonderful offer 








d for tree book today, stating your ages 
Farmer Buras School of Wresiag, 





Good memory is absolutely 
essential to success,for Memory 


ri ncentra- 
tion ‘est, 4 Free 8 Higetrated book 4 

por es, studies 
= evelor Will Self-Cont Reakaanon’ Ready 
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CastillejaSchool for Girls 


Accredited to Colleges East and West. Grammar and 
Primary Departments. Send for illustrated catalogue 
Principal: Mary 1. y. 
PALO ALTO. CALIF. 


1399 Ramge Biég., Omaha, Neb. | 
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What of the Nation? 


(Continued from page 19) 


CHANGING CHANCELLERIES 

T is commonly believed that Lincoln’s 

suggestion not to “swap horses in the 
middle of the stream” is the embodiment 
of common sense in war time. The 
United States has followed this maxim, 
but all the great nations of Europe are 
violating it. Within a few months drastic 
changes have been made in each of the 
great chancelleries. 

What these changes portend is not 
clear in every case. In Russia, the move- 
ment seems away from a separate peace 
or other special arrangement with Ger- 
many. In France, the motive seems to 
be that of pushing the war more vigor- 
ously. In Germany, the retirement of 
von Jagow means perhaps the failure of 
negotiations with Russia, the accession 
of Dr. Zimmermann presages more 
friendly relations with ta rest of the 
world and the failure of the Pangermanist 
theory of domination through sheer 
frightfulness. - The advocates of the 
policy of terror, von Moltke, von Tir- 
pitz, von Falkenhayn, have each lost his 
place in the German ministry and the 
general trend of German councils is 
towards peace and what is more impor- 
tant, peace without conquest. he 
“Alldeutschtum” group, of which Count 
Reventlow of the Tageszeitung is the 
best known spokesman, are intensely 
bitter against the Chancellor, but from 
all appearance the influence of the war- 
at-any-price faction has steadily waned 
since the Lusitania affair. 

In England, the Liberal anti-war min- 
istry of Mr. Asquith found itself obliged 
to divide authority with its political op- 
ponents. Among these were militarists 
of the Prussian variety and these like 
spoiled children insisted on having their 
own way. It is the way of war to crowd 
law aside and to bring the most barbarous 
and backward elements to the front. 
Victory tends to hold them there, hence 
there are matters more important than 
victory. Among these are human rights, 
now trodden ruthlessly under the feet of 
British martial law. One of the bravest 
of Englishmen, Bertrand Russell, has 
lately said, “It is just as imperative for 
me to fight against tyranny at home as it 
is to others to fight against the Germans 
abroad. I will not surrender one particle 
of spiritual liberty.” 

To the demands of coalition, the ig 
tive failure of the Asquith ministry i 
largely due. In its place we have now 
the ministry of Lloyd-George, backed by 
Lord Northcliffe and his London Times. 
What this coalition may do towards 
pushing on the war, we may only guess. 
Lloyd-George has energy enough for ten, 
and he is not deficient in adroitness nor 
in eloquence. He is always terribly in 
earnest; his main lack seems to be that 
of principle. 

As to Lord Northcliffe, he is the last 
man whose advice as to statesmanship 
the British nation can afford to ask. 

PELLISSIER 
E have continued proof that war 
takes the strength of a nation where 
pestilence and famine levy upon its 
weakness. Robert Edouard Pellissier, 


assistant professor of French at Stan- 
ford, was one of the ablest scholars and 
finest personalities ever received in 
America from the great University of 
Paris. He was ap ointed Instructor in 
French in 1911, and in 1914 he became 
Assistant Professor. When the war broke 
out he secured leave of absence from the 
university and enlisted as a private in the 
French army. He was wounded, in Als: ce, 
but. returning to the ranks, he was made 
sergeant. He was killed on August 2°) in 
the onslaught on the Somme. 

One of Professor Pellissier’s former 
colleagues, Professor Albert L. Guér:rd 
of the Rice Institute of Houston, Texas, 
thus writes to me: 

“IT was greatly shocked to hear of Peliis- 
sier’s death. t hed recently heard that 
France as well as England had adopied 
the common-sense policy of saving its 
intellectual reserves, and that educated 
men were less freely exposed than hereto- 
fore. Such a policy is difficult in a fiercely 
equalitarian country like France. Edu- 
cation is still greatly a privilege of wea!th 
and every measure of care of the scholirs 
might seem a measure in favor of the 
bourgeois. But Pellissier was not the man 
to claim exemption from danger. I had 
come to know him very intimately and to 
admire his quiet dignity and strength. 
In the pooch ianatad citizen of the 
world-commonwealth without any hatred 
or contempt for the ‘Boches.’ He re- 
ported that his comrades would also 
repeat: ‘Aprés tout, les Boches, c'est des 
hommes comme nous.’ (After all, the 
Prussians, they are men like ourselves.)” 
It is not the men in the trenches who 
spread the poison of hate, as it is never 
sf common people of the nations who 
bring on wars. Most modern wars begin 
with the hope of exploitation on one side 
or both, aided and abetted if not set going 
by the holders of unjust privilege. To 
these interests, foreign war is the “swift 
remedy” for insurgent movements among 
the people, just as preparedness cam- 
paigns are used in a democracy to divert 
attention from tariff abuses and the in- 
justices of capital. 

And in war, the bitterness is not with 
the man who fights. The man who can- 
not fight yet yearns for victory is likely 
to expend himself in maledictions. Hence 
the paradox of the “old man’s war, the 
young man’s fight,’ ” as we hear it today, 
or the “rich man’s war, the poor man’s 
fight” as it has been put many times be- 
fore. The two mean the same thing. 
The rich man is the old man. He cannot 
give his life for victory and _perforce 
gives his money and his hate. To quote 
again from Professor Guérard, “The 
Souvenez-vous societies and anti-Ger- 
man clubs are not due to inherent mean- 
ness on the part of their members. It i: 
the result of maddening inaction when th: 
fate of the country is being decided. The 
prospect of such inaction Pellissier could 
not face. That was the burden of his 
last conversation in August, 1914.” 

And the most terrible indictment agains: 
war is its ruthless destruction of men lik« 
Pellissier, the human strains who give to 
nations their true and lasting values. 
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SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


Founded 1845 


A Weekly Digest of the World’s Progress in 
Industry—Science—Invention—Mechanics 


Through its correspondents in all parts of the world the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is gathering and publishing weekly 
accurate information and data which is of inestimable 


value to American manufacturers and business men. 


Its Pages are both Interesting and Instructive 


A Partial List of the Contents of a 
Single Issue 


INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS FOR ARMORED TRACTORS IN THE EU- 
PEACE ROPEAN WAR 
(What the United States Bureau of Standards (A new weapon which may break up the deadlock 
has done for the American Clay Industries.) of trench warfare.) 


RESEARCH IN THE PRODUCTION COAL GAS FOR MOTORS 


OF DYES FOREIGN TRADE AFTER THE WAR 
INCREASING THE USE OF WOOD PLANTS THAT ARE RESPONSIBLE 
WASTE FOR HAY FEVER 


GIANT FISH INCUBATORS 


INVENTIONS NEW AND INTER- 
A NEW FIRE ESCAPE FOR HORSES ESTING 


STRATEGIC MOVES OF THE WAR 














Sunset, Feb. ’17 





Yearly Subscription—$4.00—52 Issues 





MUNN & CO., Inc. 
Publishers of 
Scientific American 
Woolworth Bidg., New York 
Enclosed find $4.00, for which send 
me ScrENTIFIC AMERICAN for one year. 





One important suggestion or idea gathered from the pages of the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN may be worth more to you than the cost of 
a subscription for a lifetime. Send the coupon today. 


MUNN & CO., Inc. 
Woolworth Bldg. New York City 
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Motoring and Good Roads 9 





















































The Transcontinental Game 
Motoring Over Our Longest Road 


ORE and more they are doing 
it, these folks who love to tackle 
the longest road in Uncle Sam’s 
domains and make a holiday 

joke of the girth of his vast waist-line. 

“he transcontinentalist has become com- 
mon among us. For however slender the 
cartoonists would have Sam himself, his 
mid-section on the map is another matter; 
and from New York to San Francisco on 
the roads is a trip of nearly four thousand 
miles. On this long road during the past 
year or two the cross-country travelers 
collectively amounted to a scattered pro- 
cession—a moving chain of variously 


By Hamilton M. Laing 


assorted links, but each link for the most 
part animated by the same desire: to go 
from salt water to salt water. In big 
automobiles and small they came; soli- 
tary drivers, either man or woman, parties 
and whole families; growling motor- 
cycles that beat the autos on the good 
roads but got left behind on the bad; men 
on horseback or driving covered wagons; 
men on bicycles, and chained to them; 
men on foot, and women too; one man at 
least walking backwards on a wager; an- 


other pushing his brother transconti- 
nentalist in a barrel—also on a wager; 
men working their way, others with a 
bank account as long as the owner’s arm 
—thus did they come. And of them all 
doubtless the man in the touring car had 
the best of it, the man in the Socal -J 
judge—the worst. 

The motive? The incentive? that sets 
this summer army in motion on the road 
from east to west, when the railroad is so 
much quicker and cheaper? Probably 
no two would answer the same. Doubt- 
less the World’s Fair at the western end 
of the trail had a good deal to do with the 

















No one who crosses the continent by train really sees it as does the man who goes over the roads. The vast land takes on 
a new significance; it lies in his mind’s eye like a tremendous map 
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460 For 7-passenger Six— 48 h. p. 
$ ] 127-inch Wheelbase. 
1 150 For Mitchell Junior—40 h. p. 
120-inch Wheelbase Six. 


Both Prices f. o. b. Racine 
















31 Extra Features 
8 New Body Styles 
Built by John W. Bate 








Now 100% Over-Strength 





Now 24% Added Luxury 
Now 31 Extra Features 


We have to announce for the 
coming season the following 
Mitchell betterments. 

Every part which meets a strain 
is now twice as strong as need be. 

We now build our own bodies. 
The saving we make goes into 
extra luxury. We have added 24 
per cent to the cost of finish, up- 
holstery and trimming. The new 
cars are superb. 

And we have increased our extra 
features to 31. These are attrac- 
tions which nearly all cars omit. 


All Are Results 
Of Efficiency 


The Mitchell is built under John 
W. Bate, the famous efficiency 
expert. 

The whole Mitchell factory— 
the model plant of America—was 
built and equipped by him. 

The Mitchell car of today is the 
final result of his efficiency 
methods. He has worked out in it 
more than 700 improvements. 

All that we give you in extra 
value is due to John W. Bate. It 
is paid for by factory savings. 


Double Strength 

We have claimed heretofore 50 
per cent over-strength in every im- 
portant part. It made the Mitchell 
a marvel of endurance. Seven 
Bate-built Mitchells have already 
averaged 175,000 miles apiece— 
over 30 years of ordinary service. 

But Mr. Bate has aimed at a 
lifetime car. Part by part he has 
brought the car up to double 
strength. 

Now, for the first time, we an- 
nounce a Mitchell with 100 per 
cent over-strength. Every part is 
twice as strong as need be. We 
have adopted constant tests to 
prove it. 

That means oversize parts. It 
means a wealth of Chrome-Vana- 





TWO SIZES 
; A roomy, 7=passenger Six, 
Mitchell tite %inch wheelbase. A 
high-speed, economical, 48-horsepower motor. 
Disappearing extra seats and 31 extra features 
included. 
Price, $1460, f. o. 6. Racine 


Mitchell Junior $,277 Scns 
lines, with 120-inch wheelbase. A 40-horse= 
power motor—!4 «inch smaller bore than larger 
Mitchell. 

Price, $1150, f. o. b. Racine 











dium steel. And over 440 parts 
are made of toughened steel. 


Extra Beauty 


This year we occupy our new 
body plant, which will save us 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
All of this saving goes into extra 
beauty. 

We add 50 per cent to the cost 
of our leather. We give you better 
upholstery. 

We have built enormous ovens, 
holding many bodies. Here our 
finish is fixed by heat. Thus we get 
a deep, rich, lustrous finish which 
should hold its gloss for years. 

Every detail of the body is as 
beautiful as can be. 


31 Rare Extras 


We include in the Mitchell 31 features, 
most of which all other cars omit. They 
are wanted extras, like a power tire pump, 
a locked compartment, a tonneau light, 
springs which have never broken. 

Mitchell dealers now have these new 
cars on show. Go see the lines and finish. 
See the extras. See the endurance 
records. See what Bate efficiency 
methods have done for this famous car. 


Racine, Wis., 


MITCHELL MOTORS Daw inetd Inc. 
J.S. A. 
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Telescope Cot Cot Bed 


Ideal for camp, home, lawn Cie oak roof, 
automobile, yacht or motor boat 
A Real Bed—Not a Makeshift 
Comfortable—when open it is the largest telescope 
made. Soft, springy and comfortable. Readily 
adjusts itself to all uneven surfaces. 
Conpantont folds up like an umbrella and takes 
little more room. . can 7 ql in your hand or 
in your trunk. Weighs but 15 
Strong—built like a bridge. The‘ ie work con- 
struction automatically takes up the slack and pre- 
vents shrinking. Sustains 800 pou 
AtallTent, Awning and Sgucttagsaledesiese.getes $4.00 
If your dealer does not carry it we 
will ship prepaid on receipt of price. 
Descriptive circular upon request 
TELESCOPE COT BED CO., 536 East 79th St., New York 


Pacific Coast Representative: 


Phil B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street, San Francisco 











For f 


Talking Machines, Type- 
writers, Phonographs, Adding 
Machines, Cash Registers, Guns 
and Tools and all Polished Instru- 
ments. THE FINEST OIL MADE. 

Y It absolutely prevents rust. NYOIL now 
4 sold everywhere by all hardware and 
sporting goods men. Large Seat 
(cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial size, | 
WM. F. NYE, 
New Bedford, 

















Souvenir Post Cards 


each set contains 25 different views 
25c per set; 5 sets for $1.00 


Set No. 1—Old Missions of California 

Set No. 2—Beautiful California Scenes 

Set No. 3— Yosemite Valley and Big Trees 
Set No. 4—California Fruits and Flowers 
Set No. 5—United States War Ships 


EDW. H. MITCHELL, Publisher, 
3363 Army St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Enclosed please find . Send me Post Card 


Sets + postpaid, 


Name - 


Address 


State _ 














increased number that took to the road 
during 1915—some six thousand machines 
during the year made the trip from east 
of the Mississippi to the Pacific. Most 
of them will tell you that they go to see 
the country—a little questioning will 
prove that this means a tremendous vari- 
ety of things—some maintain that the 
wanderlust calls them; a few own to the 
spirit of adventure within them; others 
try thus to recuperate health; some travel 
for necessary mercenary purposes; a few, 
a very few, try it fora honeymoon. As a 
honeymoon trip it has seldom been recom- 
mended by those who have tried it. 

Manner of travel, or the day’s itin- 
erary, varies too quite as much as motive 
or species of conveyance. There are 
those who drive autos fast and literally 
“tear through” the country; they are dis- 
appointed if they do not sleep in a brand- 

new state each night (it can * done for a 
while in the east); they drive early and 
late and frequent hotels. They make 
short work of the long trail, boast of the 
few days spent en route, and keep the 
garage repair-man delightfully busy; but 
heaven only knows what they take to the 
road at all for. If they would own to it 
perhaps their strongest or sole motive is 
that of being able to get clear of city 
trafic where they may whiz to their 
heart’s content; but even so, the railroad 
can beat their time all to nothing. Con- 
trasted sharply with these folks are the 
ones who go for an outing, carrying a 
camping outfit, travel when they feel 
like it and lie up when the weather is bad; 
they may take many weeks and months 
even between coasts and spend their time 
like gentlemen. One may pass their 
rough and ready camp in the Pennsyl- 
vania mountains and smell the big steak 
sizzling on a wood fire, or greet them in 
Colorado where under the shade of a 
tarpaulin they are performing the last 
rites upon a savory jack-rabbit—you are 
very liable to be mvited to dinner too. 
These travelers eschew the cities; hotels 
are taboo; they are outers out and out; 
and between these two extremes, the ma- 
jority of folks fit in somewhere; and it 
does not need a prophet to determine 
which species of traveler gets the most 
enjoyment out of the long trail. 

“Ocean toOcean” istheslogan. There is 
much sentiment about these long-winded 
travelers; it is a matter of pride with 
them. Their banners proclaim it. They 
like to have it known that they are un- 
raveling that trail right from Coney 
Island to the Golden Gate. If the home 
town is not more than several hundred 
miles from the Atlantic seaboard many 
of them have been known to go east first 
to tide-water and then turn about and 
face into the sunset bound for the Pacific. 
Nothing less than a whole loaf will satisfy. 
The banners too are much more liable to 
read New York to Frisco than Skydunk, 
Conn., to Clamshell, Ore. The first 
proclamation seems to mean more; it is 
easier for the layman along the way to 
grasp the geographical fact in the first 
case than the second—very few of them, 
that is the laymen, carry an atlas in their 
pockets. Sad-faced banners are they 
too before their duty is done. Flailed in 
the wind and the rain, burned and 
bleached by the desert sun, coated and 
recoated with road-dust from a dozen 
states, they eventually arrive bearing the 
marks of the fray, honorable scars indeed, 


and so are tenderly hung away by their 
owners as souvenirs—or more properly 
as battle-scarred ensigns, emblems of 
victories won. 

Those who have not made the transcon- 
tinental trip or made a study of the road- 
ms furnished by the American Auto- 
mobile Association will be apt to cal! to 
mind at the very mention of such a trip, a 
picture (published) of that wondrous 
road, the vale Highway and see it as 
a marvelous thoroughfare stretching from 
coast to coast inviting the whirling wheels 
of tourist trafic. But the Lincoln High- 
way as yet is little more than a well-begun 
dream. Some day it will be a beautiful 
realization, but in the year of our Lord 
1916 it is not so. In certain sections of 
the dry west it is about as bad a road as 
one could well imagine; and to those who 
have traversed it here, the very recollec- 
tion is painful. The fact of the matter is 
that there is no one road across the con- 
tinent that is a good road. Some day 
soon there will be, but today—alas! 

That there are many ways of crossing 
the land on tires goes without saying. 
One may travel from Palm Beach, Flor- 
ida, to San Diego, California, or from 
Portland, Maine, to Seattle, Washington, 
in a fairly direct course, or take half a 
dozen more or less parallel routes between, 
from seaboard to seaboard; and on them 
all the traveler will find good and bad 
roads, very good in places, very bad, in 
fact quite horrid, in others. But of the 
various routes, the Lincoln Highway is 
the one best known and most traveled. 
It connects the greatest metropolis of the 
east coast with the same of the west 
coast; it is the more direct route and like 
a great river draws tributary traffic from 
north and south. This route, roughly 
speaking, that is partly on the Lincoln 
Sasknegy and partly off it, runs from New 
York to Philadelphia, thence to Pitts- 
burg and Cleveland, thence to Chicago, 
to Davenport and Omaha, thence to Salt, 
Lake City either via Cheyenne, Wyo., or’ 
through Denver, thence to Reno, either 
over the northern route through Ogden, 
Utah, that goes north of Great Salt Lake 
or the southern route through Ely, thence 
to Sacramento and San Francisco. Many 
tourists vary this by going north from 
New York to Albany and Buffalo on the 
way to Cleveland; many again on leaving 
Pittsburg cut Cleveland from their itiner- 
ary; and in any case no route is hard and 
fast. Local conditions of weather or road 
repair often cause the traveler to make 
detours far from the line of the road-map; 
and in many cases several optional roads 
await his pleasure. 

What an amount of history and ro- 
mance is wrapped up in these cross-coun- 
try roads! The Overland Trail, the Trail 
to Sunset, the Santa Fe Trail, the Oregon 
Trail: the history of a young nation in the 
making is their history. Half the heroism 
of the pushing out of these feelers of 
civilization into the unknown wilderness 
of the west will never be known or written. 
No single volume could tell the history of 
any one of them. The very story of the 
nation is epitomized in their story. Their 
bold striking-out across the open plain- 
land, their aiming from point to point of 
vantage: wooded valley, rocky butte, or 

ring of water, their careful creeping 
x wa the tortuous hills, their canny 
clinging to the river-valleys in the rougher 
lands, the feeling and groping through the 




















Making Your Wishes Come Irue 





Insured happiness awaits Winton Six buyers. 
The keynote of our plans for 1917 is to satisfy 
your desires and to make your wishes come true 


Closed Cars 
$3000 

and up. 
Open Cars 
$2685 to 
$3500. 





very Winton Six will be harmonized to its buyer’s ex- 

pectations and ideals. The beautiful individualized 

car you have pictured to yourself is the car we shall 

build for you—a car performing its duties with celerity and 

ease, always ready to go and always equal to your needs; a car 
that redeems every promise of happy ownership. 


The Winton Six 48, now in its tenth year, and the 33, 
now in its third year, are superb. Their superiority is due 
to no pretended wizardry and to no special genius on our 
part. Little by little, thru ten years of making sixes exclusively, 
we have solved the problems of building highly perfected 
motor car mechanisms. So, also, by long and earnest practice 
in meeting the tastes of the most desirable class of buyers, 
we have evolved the art of creating for each buyer personally 
just the car he most desires—an art that is beyond imitation. 
Consider us at your service. Simply telephone or drop us a 


line today. 


The Winton Company 
110 Berea Road, Cleveland 
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Aren’t you tired to death of your dancing partner? Doesn’t his talk of 
stocks bore you to extinction? Don’t you wish he’d get a new theory of 
the war? Wouldn’t you weep on his collar with joy if he eased up on politics 
and the tariff? Has he ever had a new thought since Euripides died? 


Or maybe it’s she! Isn’t she fat, forty and fashionless? Aren’t you weary 
of hauling her fourteen stone around by the elbows? Don’t you wish she’d 
twitter about something besides her diet list and her dachshund? 
you yearn for some kindly philanthropist to take her away? 


Vanity Fair Will Give You 
the Dance of Your Life 


We'll give you a dance with a little 
We'll let a ray of sunshine 
into that darkened life of yours. We 
won’t bore you with the tariff, or the 
the relation - of - 
capital-to-labor, or the seven reasons 
why a business man ought to exercise 
before shaving. Instead, we’ll give you 
a regular Class A party. 


CUT IN? 


Don’t 





We'll show 











Are You you the latest bizarreries of the tango- Are You 
Bored worms; the cabaret haunts of the Bored 
With Him? wake-me-up-at-elevens. We'll teach With Her? 
you how to write vers-libre on your 
shirt-bosom, how to wear a tiara with- 
out hat-pins, and how to tell a Newport 
dowager from a sea-lion. We'll give you 
the dance of your life. May we cut inP 
3’ e 
There’s aWayto Signal 
Sor a New Partner 
. 4 
It’s perfectly easy to get acquainted. You v7 
don’t need any drag with the ball committee. 
All you need is one simple little dollar, to 7 
bring you six months of the merriest, maddest 7 4 
partner in the world— Vanity Fair. 7 es x 
e : - > ’ ao 4 
It will chaperon you in New York’s most 7 + Se 
frigid marble-and-gold society; show you the ae SF 
newest painting and sculptures; take you lh 7 4 Seer 
behind the scenes at the theatres; and tell ae . 7 of Sees 
you where to go shopping. a si 8s “ 
OF 
It will tell you what to ramble on about at coupon 4 $ Pe 
dinners and dances. It will whisper to you 4.8 SENS 
SUR a thse? ad CHL ~ 
addresses where you can dance the “Walkin Pg wo” ESOS 
the Dog’ (even though you are happily LI REL Le 
. a WF 4 
married). 4 0 ssTy 
. 3 ao» 
It will present you to the celebrities, buy you 7 NS Koos 
a dog or a motor car, give you plenty of sports, : es See 
and keep you in step with the whirling prog- Fd + $e se 
ress of the time. 7 GF PSE 
4 TV OS SS 
You don’t even need to send the dollar now; S& SESE 
just sign and mail the coupon and dance away 7 > ese os 
with the current issue of Vanity Fair under vr sas Rar 
your arm. ae ag 4 SS. > ; a Pe 
: sf yan Fe oF OP 8 oS 
. SII I FF OT SK” 
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passes in the mountain, the winding haz. 
ardous ferreting about for the life-saving 
water-holes in the desert lands of the 
west, the few, scattered, sun-bleached 
bones that still lie by the wayside—it is 
all there yet for the traveler to read as he 
runs. Some of these trails were fist 
worn by the feet of the Indian, some be- 
fore that by the hoofs of the mule-deer 
and wapiti and bison, and from game- 
trail to well-surfaced road of today has 
in some cases been the evolution of but 
fifty years. 

irst in the west or northwest came the 
fur trader or prospector with his pack 
outfit, to follow these Indian trails; in the 
southwest it was more commonly the gold 
hunter. As early as 1849 the gold-seek ing 
immigrants to California were working 
their hazardous way over the Santa Fe 
Trail; a few years later the colonists of 
the northwest were heading up through 
what is now southern Wyoming, northern 
Utah, southern Idaho and aiming for «he 
coast country founded the Oregon Trail. 
So it was with the other routes. After 
the wheels of the covered wagon came the 
mightier wheels of the railroad. It is 
plainer in the west than in the east, of 
course, but at a hundred places on the 
long trail the cross-country traveler may, 
if he will, see history in the making. 

But though there are many different 
routes across the country today and most 
of the hazard and romance of Indian days 
has gone from the trail forever, yet it is 
not just the before-breakfast chore that 
some travel bureaus—chiefly local— 
would have it. In the middle states are 
hundreds of miles of “dirt” roads that 
make excellent running in fine weather 
but may necessitate a tie-up in time of 
much rain. One may find them the best 
or the worst. Mountain roads at best are 
crooked, narrow, rough, more or less dan- 
gerous and test the climbing power of 
machines to the utmost. Engines must 
be physically fit when they tackle the 
slopes of the Rockies or the Sierras or the 
Cascades. Then there is real American 
desert to be crossed: hundreds of miles of 
desolation, thirsty, forsaken and possessed 
of conscienceless roads. Though summer 
rain here is rare, when it does cut across 
the path of the traveler it makes trouble 
for him. Dust and that hard-baked soil 
turn into greasy or soapy surface that 
makes traveling on tires well nigh out of 
order. Cloudbursts descend upon the 
hills at times and the stream that crosses 
the trail cutting arroyos like ditches in an 
hour is not easily navigated on wheels. 
In places too this friable soil cuts up under 
tires into a mess of dust and ruts that give 
any sort of vehicle a sorry time of it. All 
well-appointed autos here carry a shovel 
slung somewhere, and to good purpose. 
In the sagebrush lands of certain parts of 
the mountain states of the west the roads 
are but sandy, two-rut trails; and 
throughout most of the dry country the 
heat by day is intense, and the running 
as dusty as the tail end of a thresher. 

Roughly speaking of course, the worst 
tribulations of the road are to be found in 
the mountain and desert lands of the 
west. ° Once over the Sierras or Cascades 
into the coast country, the going in Sun- 
set Land is easy again. From Mexico to 
the Canadian line they have built, or are 
building roads there, roads of which even 
the older east might be proud; but the 
dry states have not yet the settlement 
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If all roads were good there would not be need for 
such sturdy tires as Quakers. But tourists know 


that not all roads are good. 


( UR exclusive process of tempering 

rubber was developed for the ex- 
press purpose of supplying you with 
tires to make good on the worst roads 


y . 
—rough, rocky and mountainous. 


Tempering develops the resistant prop- 
erties of rubber to the highest degree 
and adds the touch of perfection to 
Quaker Tires. 


The tempered rubber tread is supported 
by the sturdiest ‘“‘carcass” of specially- 
woven duck, the plies of fabric tena- 
ciously gripped together with tempered 
rubber. And, remember, there are 5 to 
7 plies—according.to size—in Quaker 


Tires. 
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Quaker plain treads are ideal for use 
with chains, because of the wonderful 
durability, resiliency and elasticity of 
tempered rubber. The facility with 
which chains “creep”? on the smooth- 
wearing, resistant tempered surface, and 
the lower cost of the plain style are 


additional considerations. 


The QuakerT. T. T. tread is the highest 
development in the anti-skid type— 
scientific in every particular. Car 
owners, everywhere, use and indorse 
the T. T. T. because of its effectiveness 
and the greatly increased traction 


afforded. 


Ask the Quaker dealer for a price list. 
‘You would hardly expect to 
buy 5000-mile tires at the 
prices quoted. A copy of 
‘5000 Plus” by Garrett Bon- 
field, will be sent on post 
card request to the Sales 


Division, Philadelphia. 
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Quaker City Rubber Co. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Factories 182 W. Lake St. 
PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 
211 Wood St. 207 Fulton St. 
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that before you spend the first dollar of your spring 
dress allowance, before you begin even vaguely to 
wonder whether hats are to be large or. small, 
whether green or grey will be the smarter for 
spring, you consult its great series of Spring Fashion 
Numbers, beginning with the 


LINGERIE NUMBER 


(READY Now) 

During the next few months, while these Spring Fashion 
Numbers are appearing, you will be spending hundreds 
of dollars for the suits, hats, gowns, and accessories that 
you select. 

The gown you buy and never wear is the really expen- 
sive gown. Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being exactly 
what you want are the ones that cost more than you 
can afford. Ask any reader of Vogue, and she will tell 
you that 


$2 Invested in Vogue 


Will Save You $200 


Consider, then, that by the simple act of mailing the 
coupon below, and at your convenience forwarding $2 
(a tiny fraction of your money loss on a single ill-chosen 
hat or gown) you insure the correctness and economy 
of your wardrobe for nearly a whole year. 


Not only will you have before you now—when you are 
beginning to plan your spring wardrobe and take ad- 
vantage of the midwinter sales—Vogue’s authoritative 
= Spring Fashion Numbers, forecasting the coming mode, 

betel through the spring and summer you will also have 
the benefit of Vogue’s authentic and early information 
on the correct silhouette and favored modes as they are 
developed in the celebrated fashion ateliers. 


Here Are Your 12 Numbers: 


Lingerie Number Jan. 1 
Fine linen for personal use 
and for the household. 


Motor and Southern Jan.15 Smart Fashions for 
New fashions in motor cars Limited Incomes Apr. 15 
and the new clothes for the First aid to the fashionable 
southern season. woman of not unlimited 
= Forecast of enanaes. 


Spring Fashions Feb. 1 Brides and 


Earliest authentic news of Summer Homes May 1 

oe styles fully illus- A journey “‘thro’ pleasures 

trated. and palaces.” News for the 
Spring Millinery | Feb.15 _ Pride. 

Hats, bonnets, and toques Travel May 15 


from the famous milliners. Places in our own country 
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Copyright by 
Vogue 


*SPECIAL OFFER 


HE Lingerie 

Number of 
Vogue is now ready. 
If you mail the 
coupon and enclose 
$2 now, we will 
start your subscrip- 
tion to Vogue with 
the Lingerie Num- 
ber and send you 12 
additional numbers, 
making in all 13 
issues of Vogue. 


(OR) If it is more 
convenient for you 
to open a charge ac- 
count with us, send 
us the coupon now 
without money. We 
will start your sub- 
scription to Vogue 
with the Lingerie 
Number and send 
you II additional 
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necessary to warrant turnpikes. When 
the A. A. A. says “Road travel across the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains this way 
(Overland Trail) is only possible between 
about May zoth and November isth, 
which dates should in fact be considered 
the extremes, as heavy snow might close 
the route earlier in the fall or keep it 
closed later in the spring”—it means it, 
The transcontinental trip is one for mid- 
summer. When it says that sometimes 
the roads are very bad it is not exaggerat- 
ing. Also when they advise that machines 
ought not to face the desert singly, they 
know what they are saying. 

Though no two outhts of transconti- 
nentalists perhaps meet the same troubles 
en route, nevertheless there are certain 
ones that all must share. The autoist 
may be stranded in the mud somew ‘ere 
and have to deliver up a certain sum of 
the coin of the realm to the nearest 
farmer to induce him to haul the macliine 
to solid footing; breaks are apt to occur 
and replacements may have to be w red 
for; the driver may lose himself in the 
trails of the desert lands, meet mishap in 
the mountains, exhaust his supply of water 
or gasoline and so be tied up till relieved 
by other passersby; he may be held up 
for a few days by washed-out roads or 
bridges, or held up in another way by hav- 
ing to purchase gasoline at five times its 
eastern price; but nothing more momen- 
tous is liable to fall upon his shoulders. 

It is natural to discuss the hardships of 
the road first. Everyone seems to be a 
pessimist there. Play honest eaves- 
dropper to any two auto-loads of travelers 
at the filling-station and what are they 
discussing? Not the beautiful scenery of 
the hill country of Pennsy, not the 
grandeur of the snow-caps towering about 
the Colorado Rockies, not the marvelous 
sunsets of the painted desert of Nevada, 
but the perfectly rotten time they had 
negotiating the mud of Iowa, the narrow- 
ness of the mountain road up to the pass, 
the pitch-holes and dust of the god-for- 
saken dry lands, or perhaps the size and 
ferocity of the skeeters of Illinois. Every 
man tells his very worst. You meet an 
east-going tourist in, say Nebraska; you 
are having a rough time with the weather- 
man and mention the fact. “Ah! Wait 
till you get into the mountains and then 
you will have something real to do!” 
is his consolatory message. You meet on 
the summit of the continental divide after 
a heart-breaking climb another machine. 
“My dear fellow,” says the driver, “when 

ou get into the sand-trails in the sage- 

rush, you will have something really 
tough on your hands!’ And so it goes. 
It is just human nature, an outcropping 
of what some have called the general 
cussedness of mankind. The traveler 
soon learns to calculate discount mentally 
on a liberal percentage, and proceeds un- 
daunted to face the magnified horrors. 

To wit: A motorcyclist rode into Reno, 
pulled in at the filling-station and sat 
astride his machine while the garage 
keeper filled his tank. The rider was 
weary, dusty, burned to a Navajo hue; 
the make of his machine was scarcely 
legible through the grime of many states; 
his license bore the stamp of New Jersey. 
Beside him facing eastward was a Cali- 
fornia car and the owner even thus early 
on his road to New York or Bust delivered 
himself of a thrilling tale of the Sierras. 

“Wait till you get into them!” he said 
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At Palm Beach 


Just now when the lure of 
the sunny Southland 1s 


strongest, you will particu- 
larly enjoy roaming about the 
American Riviera and seeing the 
gay, sparkling life of Palm Beach 
through the eyes of Julian Street 
and Wallace Morgan. This new- 
est article in their “American 
Adventures” series 1s written in 
a delightfully humorous vein and 


is illustrated with drawings of 
peculiar charm. Watch for it in the 
February 3rd issue of 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


416 West 13th Street, New York 
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to the newcomer astride the little ma- 
chine. “Some honest-to-god pimples 
there! You're not to Frisco yet.” 

“Well,” said the other wearily as he 
screwed on the gas-cap, “I reckon you 
can’t scare me. came through Iowa 
when there was two feet of mud on the 
level and the ravines were plumb full; 
Nebraska was worse—lots of times I had 
to swim this boat there. I climbed over 
the snowbanks in the Berthoud Pass, 
Colorado—air so light that the motor 
was giddy and so damn cold that the gas 
froze—had to build a fire every mile to 
thaw her out; I bored through those sand- 
trails in central Colorado—lost her two 
or three times in that sand-bed at Maybell 
and had to dig her out; I got rained on in 
alkali country in Utah and had to put 
skates on her; and just back there in 
some of your chuck-holes and arroyos I 
have been looping the loop till my head 
aches. I reckon you can’t scare me now; 
bring along your Sierras.” 

Yet though the disagreeable features 
are those most talked of, they are not the 
real features of the long trail. Indeed the 
joys of the road are as varied as the tastes 
of the individuals that travel. Your 
studious looking chap with the butterfly 
net whom you pass as he is skipping about 
near his halted car, is probably a professor 
of zodlogy or connected with an eastern 
museum; among other things he sees 
butterflies; the speeder who whizzes by is 
traveling because his greatest joy con- 
sists in burning roads; and so the pleas- 
ures of the road range through the whole 
gamut of human endeavor up or down to 
that of the gay, reckless, sunburned and 
dusty (but he is proud of both) Lothario 
on a motorcycle whose chief aim is un- 
questionably that of getting a wave or 
smile or an opportunity to discuss airy 
nothings with every pretty girl within 
sight along his route. Each to his taste, 
and the continent is big. Each in the 
long run gets what he looks for. 

Unquestionably ‘though, the majority 
go, as they say, to see the country. And 
they see it. No one who crosses the con- 
tinent by train, no matter how many 
times, really sees it as the man does who 
goes over the roads. The vast land takes 
on a new significance; it lies in his mind’s 
eye like a tremendous map; and each 
state or varying section becomes a sepa- 
rate thing typical only of itself. The 
green and lovely hill country of Pennsyl- 


vania, the flat lands of Ohio with the 
locust trees lining the roads, Indiana 
similar but a little different in its rolling 
fields and tree-fringes that at a mile al- 
ways shut in the observer, Illinois, 
prairie land and flat, Iowa’s green rolling 
corn- and grain-land of heavy clay that 
means fertility long continue Ribcaska 
with its alluvial soil and aridness to west- 
ward, Colorado the mountain realm, 
Utah and Nevada the thirsty, painted 
land of color dreams and aridity, the irri- 
gation ditches and the poplars that follow 
them, California, sunny land of fruit farm 
and field that is like no other—the man 
on the road gets it all. For he who runs 
by rail but makes an acquaintance; he who 
runs by road makes a friend—or sometimes 
an enemy: he at least gets intimate. 

In the matter of appreciating the 
scenic delights—and what country can 
offer half as many?—the man on the road 
is a king coming into his own. No other 
en route can say to himself or his party 
“Here will I stay for the night, and on the 
morrow see the sun rise across this won- 
drous lake’; or “The plains have been 
hot and a bit tiresome; let us remain in 
these lovely mountains for a few days and 
learn to appreciate them”; or “This 
Iowan road 1s too hot and dusty for com- 
fort; let us camp by the bridge here till 
evening in the shade of the black walnut 
and locust trees, and we can then go down 
to the swimming-hole yonder where those 
boys are so noisy and play the old game 
again!” Then too, roads today have 
been constructed to most points of scenic 
interest. As a rule locomotives are not 
fond of scenery; the flattest grade is their 
delight. Automobiles, motorcycles and 
wagons can travel almost anywhere, and 
they do. 

And taking it all in all this transconti- 
nental game from any angle is a man- 
sized undertaking. Few will cross this 
road-girdle more than once or twice— 
there are more try it one way than make 
the round trip—but all will agree that 
such a trip marks its year apart from the 
others, stamps it as a season of big things. 
It is a game with more corners to it than 
a lump. of amethyst; it is one man’s out- 
ing, another’s education. It is a hard 
game, but not too hard—and what game 
th it is easy amounts to very much?—and 
providing one does not tackle it on a push- 
bike or in a barrel, it is a thousand times 
worth while. 











The original cross-country dust-raisers 


The Lady Bountiful 
and the 
Poor Millionaire 


HE late James Lick, founder of 

the Lick Observatory on Mt. 

Hamilton, which mountain also 

serves as his tomb, had become 
very eccentric in his later years. He was 
careless and indifferent in his appearance, 
and a stranger upon meeting him would 
not have guessed him to be a multi- 
millionaire. A story to illustrate this was 
told me by the wife of one of his few inti- 
mate friends as follows: Some years be- 
fore his death James Lick had taken up 
his residence in the city where she lived 
and. while there had formed the habi of 
passing down one particular street at a 
certain time each day. On this street, in 
an attractive home, lived the cashier nd 
family of the largest bank in the c:ty. 
The wife of this man had noticed an old 
and shabbily dressed man _ frequently 
pass the house on his way to work, as she 
supposed, and his poverty as indicated 
by his appearance awakened her womanly 
sympathy. Of late she observed the hat 
he wore was very old and actually torn. 
Her husband had a number of good hats 
which he had discarded, and she thought 
that one of them would fit this poor old 
man. She would watch for him on the 
morrow; thei: when she saw him coming 
just run out and give a hat to him. 

The following mid-day, a few minutes 
before twelve o'clock, she saw him coming 
down the street as usual and_ hastily 
ran out, hat in hand. As he came up, she 
held the hat out to him and said, “Sir, I 
have here one of my husband’s hats he is 
no longer wearing and would like to give 
it to you. I notice yours is much the 
worse for wear and this one is almost as 
good as new.” 

The old man smiled kindly, extended 
his hand and took the hat with a ‘““Thank 
you, madam,” placed it upon his head in 
exchange for the battered and torn one, 
which he gave her in return; bowed and 
passed on, while she stood looking after 
him. 

A short distance behind, following the 
old man, was another and a younger one, 
well dressed, who had witnessed the 
transaction. He now came up and en- 
tered the house, closely following the 
woman, who happened to be his wife. 
On coming up to her he exclaimed in a 
much distressed tone, ““My God, Helen, 
do you realize w hat you have just done? 
But no, you can’t, or you wouldn’t have 
done it!’ 

“Done what? I have done nothing but 
now give that poor old man one of your 
discarded hats. Surely you can’t find 
fault with that!” 

He looked at her with rising impatience, 
“Do you know who ‘that poor old man,’ 
as you call him, is? No? Well, that ‘poor 
old man’ to whom you gave my discarded 
hat was James Lick, multi-millionaire 
and ‘the largest stockholder and almost 
owner, of our bank, the bank your hus- 
band is cashier of.” E. L. M. 
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Jack London, Super-Boy 


(Continued from page 42) 


the center of things. When I am here, I 
don’t miss the cities. The best part of 
them—the big, fine people who make 
them worth while—come here to see me.’ 

“All sorts of folks come to see Jack,” 
said Mrs. London with a smile, “‘don’t 
they, Mate?” 

(They called each other “mate,” these 
two.) 

“Yes,” said Jack, “some of the boys I 
used to know on the Road get around, 
now and then. They need help. It isn’t 
always money they want, either, but a 
little human kindliness and cheer.” 

After lunch we went to another build- 
ing, where London had his study and 
where Mr. and Mrs. London’s apart- 
ments were also located. The study is a 
large, well ventilated room with many 
windows. It adjoins the sleeping porch 
where London spent his nights on a nar- 
row cot, winter and summer. Upon aris- 
ing, he took his cold bath, had a light 
breakfast and began his writing. 

On the rear wall of the study, a set of 
shelves displayed what seemed a moderate 
library. We glanced at it casually as we 
entered. 

“Do you see those books?” said ° 
“They are all my own works.” here 
were several hundred of them. We 
thought he was joking until we investi- 
gated. 

“T have written forty different books,” 
he explained, “‘and there are a good many 
editions. Then there are the translations. 
Here is one in Scandinavian. The Vikings 
like my stuff because it has red blood in 
it. This is an English | edition, made by 
my London publisher.” 

He smiled. ‘You see, I haven’t been 
idle—in spite of ‘John Barleycorn’,” he 
said. 

“T consider that your greatest book,” 
Itold him. “Do you?” 

“Well, I like it as well as any of them. 





An accident warped the film, with a futurist result which so delighted London that 
he sent copies to countless friends 


I put more of myself into it, perhaps, than 
any other. It’s sincere enough to be 
pretty generally misunderstood.” 

That was the first bitter thing I had 
heard him say. 


“Look at this picture,” he said to the 








editor. It was one of Mrs. London in a 
bathing suit. ‘“‘Hasn’t she got a good 
figure. Swimming developed that. I 


taught her to swim and she used to go 
with me away out beyond the breakers. 
It’s a fine building-up exercise.” 

“Tf you keep up that clip, John Barley- 
corn won’t hurt you much,” the editor 
responded. 

A shadow crossed London’s face. 
“There is always the ‘Headless One’— 
close by,” he said cryptically. I think he 
referred to some tribal superstition, for 
we had been talking of the South Sea 
Islanders. 

I started to ask what he meant, but he 
made a sudden sign for silence. His wife 
was entering the room. 

Did he have some premonition, some 
foreknowledge of his approaching death? 
I do not know. It hardly seems so, for he 
had made arrangements to go east on the 
day which came after his death. 

Not long ago he won a lawsuit which 
some of his neighbors had brought against 
him to determine certain water-rights. 
Thereupon he invited all of the litigants 
to dinner and told them he was sorry 
established an understanding between 
them; made them his friends. 

That was like Jack London. But whoelse 
would have done it—or even thought of it? 

Jack London: Super-Boy; friend of all 
Mankind; friend of dumb animals—for he 
did no hunting and killed nothing need- 
lessly; friend even of the poor, depleted 
soil, which he doctored like a sick child 
until he had made it fertile again. 

Ah, the pity, the tragedy, the world 
loss of his death! 





A SUPREME 
BENEFACTION 


No one in our land of peace and plenty 
can fully realize the actual desolation of , 
the European conflict; no one in any 
warring nation can form an adequate idea 
of ali the misery that is being wrought in 
the wide-spread war-zone. 


Millions of men have been killed 
crippled; almost numberless mothers have 
been widowed, and, worst of all, myriads 
of children have been orphaned. 

We say “worst of all,’”’ because the plight 
of the baby bereft of a parent is most piti- 
ful, for the little one born since the war 
began, is not only helpless now but must 
so remain for years to come, depending 
upon others for food, clothing and shelter. 
But now, with the father dead, no way is 
left properly to support and educate the 
needy children, save the small govern- 
ment pension and benefactions of friends 
of the Fatherland, who know how much 
education has meant in the past and how 
important it must prove in the future. 
It is in very truth the mightiest problem 
that confronts the German people, for 
education means continuous and watch- 
ful effort for years. 

This of course means money—some money 
each year, and it is the present purpose of 
the Hilfsverein Deutscher Frauen of 
Berlin, through its United States branch 
in New York City, to provide this con- 
tinuous annual benefaction for the war- 
orphans of the Fatherland. 


It is officered and conducted by promi- 
nent and able women in Europe and 
America, and arrangements have recently 
been made for the cooperation, without 
expense to the Hilfsverein, of two New 
York financial institutions—The Postal 
Life Insurance Company and the German 
American Bank in New York City—for 
the collection, investment and distribu- 
tion through a period of years of the con- 
tributions of benefactors, constituting the 
ONE MILLION DOLLAR EDUCA- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT FUND FOR 
GERMAN WAR-ORPHANS. 

This preliminary announcement is made 
so that the Hilfsverein may hear from 
those who appreciate its effort and would 
like to know more fully about it, either 
with a view to becoming benefactors 
through subscriptions of $47.74 annually 
to the Fund or by cooperation through 
good words or in some other way, thus 
aiding in an educational effort on behalf 
of needy war-orphans—a supreme bene- 
faction. 

To obtain full information regarding plan, 
payments and other particulars, simply 


send name and address, using the Coupon 
printed below. 


HILFSVEREIN DEUTSCHER FRAUEN 
45 Broadway, New York 


Without obligation please send details about a 
Million Dollar Educational Endowment Fund for 
German War-Orphans. 
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HOTEL DEL MONTE, DEL MONTE 


On the beautiful bay of Monterey The cosmopolitan metropolis of the Pacific 


* © 
Joyous Spring Now Reigns 
The golden poppy is lifting its head from the ground; the orange blossoms are about to burst through the swell- 


ing buds; the voice of the mocking bird is abroad in the land of everlasting summer over which the snowy 
summits in their deep winter robe of dazzling white stand faithfully on guard. 


HOTEL ST. FRANCIS, SAN FRANCISCO =. 





The green golf links, refreshed by the December showers, are now at their best. On the polo fields the rat-tat-tat 
of the ponies’ hoofs is answered by the cheering crowds of the “‘king of sports’’’ fashionable devotees. All the ice- 
bound world now thinks of California, dreams of the Golden State’s smooth motor roads lined with the yellow 
masses of flowering acacia, with the gleaming trunks of the stately eucalyptus trees. 
comes the call of everchanging pleasure. 


From seashore to foothill 
Make haste while the blizzard blows. The 


It is calling out to you. 
fast trains are crowded. Wire for your reservation now. 


For detailed information address the managers of the hotels on these pages or write to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, San Francisco, Cal. 








| HOTEL BARBARA WORTH, EL CENTRO, CAL. | | 


ALPINE. TAVERN, MT. LOWE | 
In the Heart of the Imperial Valley, the American Egypt 


Overlooking the beautiful San Gabriel Valley 
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HOTEL OAKLAND, OAKLAND 
Near the shores of attractive Lake Merritt 


Supreme in California! 


In all the world there are no hotels with a welcome as warm, with a service as exquisite, with a courtesy as unfail- 
ing as those pictured on these pages. They contain every refinement of luxury and comfort. Each has its dis- 
tinctive individuality and all are linked by the finest system of scenic motor boulevards on the continent. For 
rates, reservations, for motoring information and beautiful booklets, write fully to the hotels named below. 


HOTEL DEL MONTE, DEL MONTE, CAL. HOTEL BARBARA WORTH, EL CENTRO, CAL. 


| PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS, PASO ROBLES 


The great spa, midway between Los Angeles and San Francisco 





Carlos S. Stanley, Manager A. L. Richmond, Proprietor and Manager 
HOTEL ST. FRANCIS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS, PASO ROBLES, CAL. 
James Woods, Gen. Mgr. Dr. Geo. W. Tape, Manager 
HOTEL VAN NUYS, LOS ANGELES, CAL. ALPINE TAVERN, MT. LOWE, CAL. 
A. J. Pedersan, Manager C. H. Burnett, Manager 
HOTEL OAKLAND, OAKLAND, CAL. HOTEL U. S. GRANT, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Carl Sword, Manager J.H. Holmes, Gen. Mer. 
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HOTEL U.S. GRANT, SAN DIEGO | HOTEL v-N NUYS, LOS ANGELES | 
On the tropical plaza of the Exposition City 7 Known the worid over for its service t 
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The Sunset Country 


(" Here follow timely and interesting facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, the country served by Sunset Magazine. 

@Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 
The purpose is to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. Its 
organization covers the entire West and the services are free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 
and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 
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What would you 


like to raise? 


FRUIT? GRAIN? SUGAR BEETS? 
POTATOES? LIVESTOCK? ALFALFA? 


Whatever your choice may be, Monterey 
County can give you returns far above 
the average. 

The climate is mild and equable, and 
has that which increases the working 
power of every person on the farm. 
The soil ranges from the heavy alluvial 
loam in the valleys, to the gravelly loam 
of the foothills, enabling a choice for any 
desired product. 

The rainfall is ample for those crops not 
requiring unusual amounts of water, 
while the depth of surface water, ranging 
from ten to forty feet, affords inexpensive 
irrigation facilities. 


ontereyCount 


CALIFORNIA 


has much of its valley lands open for 
development, a point which is an ad- 
vantage to the settler seeking fresh 
opportunities. 

The county has always been one of large 
holdings, but within the last few aaldite 
there have been thousands of acres 
made accessible to the small farmer. 
The northern end of the county is the 
chief fruit-producing region. In the 
central and southern sections, dairying 
and beet-raising are the two chief factors, 
while in the extreme south hay and grain 
are still the leaders. 

San Francisco is but 100 miles to the 
north and can be reached in a few hours 
by train or on highways famous for their 
smoothness. Write for illustrated litera- 
ture to 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
































We Have Never Had a 
Crop Failure. Why? 


Because Sonoma County’s products are so 
— that the loss of a single crop is scarcely 
eit. 
Sonoma County is a county for the small 
farmer; from 10 to 20acres will provide for the 
averagefamily withcomfort and independence. 
The Petaluma district is the largest poultry 
center in the world; $700 an hour is brought 
into this community (as an egg mart) the year 
through. 
The Sebastopol district is famed forits berries 
and the Gravenstein apple, the best early 
apple on the market. 
The Santa Rosa district is one of the greatest 
hop raising centers in the country. 
Around Sonoma City are wonderful vineyards 
where the grapes are grown that have made 
Sonoma County the greatest dry wine produc- 
ing district in America. And so it goes. Crop 
failures and mortgage foreclosures are 
unknown. 
If you really want to know of the opportunities 
awaiting you here, write for information and 
literature to 


Sonoma County Development Association 


| SANTA ROSA, CAL. 

















Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 





Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 





The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 


Coos Bay and the Bend Country 


Q. Will you please give me your 
opinion of the relative merits and de- 
merits of Bend and Coos Bay country, 
Oregon, as to general business oppor- 
tunities and future growth? What are 
the chief drawbacks of each and what is 
their chief asset? Which do you think is 
going to be the best in the long run? 
How do you compare the Coos Bay region 
to Eureka, California?—A. H. S., River- 
SIDE, CAL. 


A. It is rather hard telling whether 
business opportunities are better in Bend 
or in Coos Bay, Oregon, which place will 
grow faster and which one of the two will 
continue to grow the longest. Both Bend 
and Coos Bay are surrounded by large 
tracts of ca at present only partially 
developed. Bend is in a high and dry 
country, Coos Bay in a low and moist 
country. In the vicinity of Bend irriga- 
tion is practiced and produces good re- 
sults wherever the water supply is ample, 
but the water supply for the irrigable area 
is rather limited. The dry-farming in 
the Bend territory is growing, but it will 
still have to prove its complete merit by 
experience. There is a tremendous dry- 
farming area in central Oregon, but it is 
probable that most of this area will con- 
tinue to be used for grazing purposes. 
There is a good deal of lumber in the 
vicinity of Bend and the recent growth of 
the community has been caused largely 
by two new mills beginning operation. 

Coos Bay thus far has been dependent 
upon its big lumber mills which created a 
number of good-sized communities even 
before the territory was connected with 
the outside country by railroad. Of 
course the timber will come to an end 
eventually, but there is so much timber 
wealth in the Coos Bay district that the 
end of it is not in sight. For at least 
thirty years lumber and milling wil! be 
the principal industries in this district. 
And a great deal of the land which has 
been cut over will in the long run make 
excellent farming land. Irrigation is not 
necessary. The growing season is very 
long and the moist climate is so favorable 
to the growth of all kinds of grasses that 
dairying will become a most important 
industry. Considered from a standpoint 
of steady though slow but long continued 
growth, we believe that Coos Bay would 
be more attractive than the Bend coun- 
try. But we must emphasize that this 


continued growth will be slow but steady. 
It takes a great deal of money and time 
to clear an acre of stumps, second growth, 
etc. Once upon a time most of Northern 
Europe, including England, was covered 
by dense forests which required a thou- 
sand years before clearing operations 
were completed. It will not take that 
long in the Northwest to bring about 
identical results, as the modern farmer 
has high explosives and a great many 
mechanical appliances which reduce the 
cost and the time necessary to clear a 
piece of land, yet the operation is slow 
and tedious. 

But the development of the Tillamook 
district in Oregon and the Eureka dis- 
trict of Humboldt county, in California, 
both situated on the Coast with similar 
climatic and soil conditions, furnish a 
pretty fair yard stick with which to meas- 
ure the future possibilities of Coos Bay. 

We believe that the analysis above 
made is fair to both places. If you desire 
more detailed information concerning 
business conditions the secretaries of the 
commercial clubs in either place will 
gladly supply the data. We believe that 
these organizations have good men in the 
secretary’s office at present and that you 
can count on a full and immediate reply. 


Wants Land at Fallon, Nevada 


Q. Being a reader of SuNseT for a 
number of years, I would like your 
opinion of the Government Irrigation 
Project at Fallon, Nevada. The future 
of the country, markets, etc. And can 
the information as regards cost of getting 
started furnished by the government 
station there be relied on as accurate! 
Land can be bought for $60 per acre with 
water rights, and it seems as if that was 
better than the much higher priced lands 
in California for stock or general farming, 
even though farther away from markets. 
One would have 20 years to pay, with 
no payments for 5 years after the first 
year, nor is any interest charged, so if 
one had $2500 capital it could be nearly 
all used for getting equipment, leveling 
land, etc. As the first payment is only 
five per cent, I was figuring on a 40 
acre unit which they recommend.—W. 
H. U., BerKeLey, CAL. 

A. The Carson-Truckee Reclamation 
Project was the first work undertaken 
by the Government under the National 
Reclamation Act, construction having 
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started in 1903. The first unit of this 
project was completed in 1907-08, con- 
sisting of a canal to divert the waters of 
the Truckee river to a large area of arable 
land in the neighborhood of Fallon in 
Churchill county. In 1911 the second 
unit of this work was begun, an impound- 
ing dam being constructed across the 
Carson river about 15 miles from Fallon. 
This dam stores the flood waters of the 
Carson. Eventually it is hoped that 
about 200,000 acres of what was known 
as the “‘Forty-Mile Desert”? can be re- 
claimed by the use of the water developed 
by this project. 

There are many varieties of soil in this 
district, ranging from rich loams to 
drifting sand and strong alkali. In 
selecting any land here the greatest care 
should be taken, for it is very much spot- 
ted with this recurring bad soil. A great 
part of the region is also rough and “‘hum- 
mocky.” In order to raise crops under 
the condition of irrigation that must pre- 
vail in such a district the land must be 
smoothed and leveled. The cost of this 
work is rather high, depending, of course, 
upon individual circumstances. A wide 
variety of crops are grown, such as 
alfalfa, hay, corn, grain, sorghum, orchard 
fruits, sugar beets, etc. Fallon is on a 
branch of the Southern Pacific railway 
and for most crops the market facilities 
are good. Some years ago a beet sugar 
factory was built and there has followed 
a development of this industry. 

Any statements or figures given out 
by the Government in regard to this or 
any other project can be relied upon as 
accurate. The interest of the settler 
is the interest that they are most anxious 
to further. An agricultural experiment 
station has been established near Fallon 
and the new settler would be able to get 
the benefit of the experience of trained 
experts who are familiar with local con- 
ditions. 

It would seem to us that $2500 was a 
rather small amount with which to start 
such an enterprise as you describe in your 
letter. As we have said, the cost of level- 
ing the land is rather high and your initial 
capital might be pretty well cut into. 
Your success would depend upon your 
ability, not alone to get the full 40 acres 
into crop, but to stock them fully as well 
if you were to raise alfalfa. Your chances 
of success are questionable in this under- 
taking, starting with the capital that you 
have, unless you have had real experience 
with the development of this kind of land. 
The conditions to be encountered are 
similar to those met by the early settlers 
in the Imperial valley, and in fact in any 
other of the reclaimed desert regions. If 
you know anything of the difficulties of 
getting this land into a shape that would 
make alfalfa raising profitable, you know 
what you must expect at Fallon. 


Walnut Culture 


Q. Will you kindly inform me re- 
garding the cultivation of walnuts? Can 
they be grown successfully in the foot- 
hill regions of Monterey, Santa Barbara, 
and San Diego counties without irri- 
gation? What is the cost of young trees, 
and how long is it before they come into 
bearing?—A. R. T., GLastonsury, Conn. 

A. Before selecting any land for the 
raising of walnuts, extreme care should 
be taken in the examination of soil and 


climatic conditions. Success in walnut 
growing is very largely determined b 

these factors. Deep alluvial soils, ok 
erably with an ocean exposure, where 
moisture conditions in the soil can be 
controlled are most favorable. Walnuts 
require a considerable amount of water. 
In some localities irrigation is not re- 
quired, but this is not the usual practice, 
and the returns are much better where 
irrigation is resorted to. Late spring 
frosts and intense summer heat are to be 
avoided, but to some extent different 
varieties of nuts meet these differing 
climatic conditions. 

The trees are planted at wide intervals 
(50 x 50), for it has been found that where 
sunlight can reach all parts of the tree 
“walnut blight” is more infrequent. Often 
beans and small fruit crops are raised be- 
tween the trees, in the period before the 
walnuts come into bearing. ‘There is 
not a great amount of pruning or ferti- 
lizing necessary, but this is coming to be 
held as more desirable in older groves. 
One of the great problems in walnut cul- 
ture comes from a plant disease known 
as “blight.””. The ravages of this disease 
can be very much lessened by proper 
horticultural methods and by timely 
spraying. <A walnut grove should begin 
to pay expenses in five or six years and 
should come into good bearing in ten 
years. Young trees cost from 75¢ to $2 
each. 

The nuts ripen in September and 
October, being gathered from the ground 
after the trees have been shaken. They 
then have to be washed, dried in the sun, 
bleached and graded. In the best walnut 
districts of California the growers belong 
to cooperative associations, which con- 
duct central packing houses where these 
processes are carried on. 

Groves average about a _ thousand 
pounds of nuts per acre, per year, with 
an average selling price of 121% cents per 
pound. Many groves produce a much 
greater yield than this and much higher 
prices often prevail, but these are rather 
the exceptional cases. A net income of 
$80 to $200 per acre can be counted upon. 

In Monterey, Santa Barbara and San 
Diego counties there are splendid walnut 
districts. In southern California, in the 
old established walnut districts, groves 
sell from $700 to $2000 per acre. Bare 
land suitable for walnuts, with available 
water, might be bought for $400 per acre. 
Good land could probably be bought fo- 
considerably less than this in Monterey 
county, and in other parts of northern 
California. 


Clerical Work and a Small Farm 


Q. Iam a railroad clerk, but am am- 
bitious to get ahead and to own a place 
of my own. I have saved about $1500, 
am married but no children. 

Southern California appeals to me the 
most. In your opinion would it be pos- 
sible for my wife and me to go to Cali- 
fornia and invest our small capital 
profitably? It might be possible for me 
to raise another $1500, if necessary. My 
idea was to purchase a few acres near 
some city and then to try to obtain a 
clerical position in the city. My father 
and mother would probably live with us, 
and my father knows something about 
farming, so he could take care of the farm 

Is there a colony of “Little Landers” 











to investigate the 
profit return from 
the famous 


NORTH 


WHITTIER 
GROVES 


of Southern California 


After investigation he 

; will tell you that North 
WHITTIER HEIGHTS is the peer of 
California’s Orange, Grapefruit, Lemon, 
Walnut and Avocado lands. 


The Whittier District has the reputa- 
tion of earning larger profits, each and 
every year, than other citrus lands. 
This yield is due to the perfect soil con- 
dition, PROTECTION FROM 
FROST, and the scientific care of the 
groves. 
California's best orchardists and discriminating 
uyers are investing in our young planted I, 2, 
and 3 year old lemon, orange, grapefruit, avocado 
and softshell walnut orchards, or in unplanted 
lands suitable for orchard purposes in tracts of 
5,10 and up to 50 acres in size. We will also 
plant or care for groves and sell on very easy 
terms if desired. 
Send for map showing the orchard district of 
Southern California and location of North 


WHITTIER HEIGHTS. 
References: Whittier or Los Angeles Chamber of 


ommerce 


First National Bank of Los Angeles. 
WHITTIER EXTENSION CO. 


518-20 Van Nuys Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 


SILVER CITY 


== NEW MEXICO =—— 


Climate for Tuberculosis 


YB Where Every Day Is a Golden Day. ' 
nly Two Days in October n 
Sun Did Not Shine All Day. 
Average Mean Temperature 55 Degrees. 
Come Where Overcoats Are Discarded 
at This Season of the Year. 




















Read what the United States surgeon general of the 
army says of this climate. This was when they had 
searched the couatry for the very best climate for treat- 
ing tuberculosis: 

“The experiment of the army medical department in 
establishing sanitarium for treatment of tuberculosis at 
Fort Bayard, nine miles east of Silver City, N. M., ina 
locality of high altitude and favorable atmospheric 
surroundings has been eminently successful. The favor- 
able climatic conditions associated with the elevation 
of the locality furnish an environment especially favor- 
able to the carrying out of the basic principle of the 
regimen considered as promising the most good to such 
unfortunates—CONTINUOUS EXPOSURE IN THE 
OPEN AIR.” 


Write today for a beautifully illustrated booklet giv- 
ing full information on the climate and wonderful mining 
activities of the GREATEST ALL-YEAR-ROUND 
pan RESORT FOR TUBERCULOSIS IN THE 

ress 


D. C. IMBODEN, Secretary Chamber of Commerce 
104 Texas Street, Silver City, N. M. 


AUSTRALIA 


Go there now! Voyage is delightful via Honoluln 
and Samoa. Splendid 10,000 ton, twin-serew Ameriean steamers 
every 21 days from San Francisco (Jan. 80, Feb. 20,Mar.18,Apr.3). 
Retiirn Ist class, $887.50; 2nd class, $225; including China 
and Japan, Ist class, $5753; to Honolulu, $65. Folders free. 

H. E. BURNETT, 17 Battery Place, New York, or 


OCEANIO STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 675 Market Street, 
San Francisco 
S SHORT LINE 
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Thousands 
of acres of 


awaiting 
the plow 








On this soil 
almonds and 
table grapes 
net from 
$100 to $200 
per acre 





virgin soil are 





Are You “Bucking” Climate? 


Wouldn’t you like to see “how the land lays” that produces wheat and 
alfalfa, oranges and lemons, raisins and rice, hops and walnuts, almonds 
and peaches, figs and grapes, prunes and olives? 


Wouldn’t it seem peculiar to you to see oranges ripening while you were 
doing your winter plowing, or a strawberry patch yielding luscious fruit 
each month but one throughout the year? 


Would it interest you to know that you can purchase land that will do 
this at practically no greater cost than the land from which you may be 
farming an indifferent crop of wheat or corn? Wouldn’t it be more 
pleasant to think of a rainless summer and a snowless winter than to 
anticipate the inconvenient electrical and rain storms and the icy blasts 
of a middle western climate? 


Moving to a new homeland is not a matter of a moment’s decision. We 
would not think of asking you, of encouraging you to reach an instanta- 
neous decision to emigrate to our country without having given the 
matter most thorough consideration. But—assure us that you will give 
deliberate thought to what we have to say and we will present our appeal 
for the man who wants to win. 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


is situated at the southern end of the great Sacramento Valley; has an 
area of 988 square miles, most of which is farm land; has an abundance 
of water for irrigation purposes, both river supply and underground; 
competitive rail and water transportation, which makes low shipping 
rates possible; the very best of schools and social life that could be de- 
sired; splendid paved highways to every part of the County. 


Send for illustrated literature. Tell us what branch of 
farming interests you and ask us all the questions you 
want answered. We have special investigators, farm 
advisers, experts in all lines ready to advise and help 
the settler. 


IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT 


Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 








in southern California, and in your 
opinion would it be wise to invest in this 
way? Poultry raising, I believe, would 
be the most congenial occupation, also 
raising enough vegetables for ourselves 
and probably keeping a cow or two. Is 
all this impracticable‘-—J.D., CHEYENNe, 
Wyomine. 

A. It is our consistent policy to advise 
everyone against purchasing miniature 
tracts of land from which to derive the 
sole support of an inexperienced family, 
We believe that an acre or two is entirely 
too little for the average man to make a 
living from. Unless you had long ex- 
perience in truck and poultry farming 
you would meet with certain disappoint- 

















ment, if you were to come to southem 
California in the hope of making a living 
from so small an acreage. You have 
evidently not had this experience. 

Our best advice to you is, if you are 
perfectly sure that you want to undcr- 
take something of this kind, that you 
come to southern California without 
any pre-determined plans. You could 
obtain clerical work in Los Angeles, or 
some other city, and in this way be able 
to familiarize yourself with conditions 
and opportunities. When you have 
made some personal investigation, you 
will be able to proceed intelligently. You 
cannot go too cautiously, for you might 
find yourself minus your $1500, and with 
little or nothing to show for it. You will 
have many glowing opportunities pointed 
out to you, where you can make a com- 
fortable living from a small tract, but 
hold on to your money until you are sure 
of yourself, and know something about 
actual conditions. 

We are rather pessimistic as to your 
ability to find a clerical position. Thou- 
sands of men in your position are annually 
coming to Los Angeles with the same 
object and as a result the clerical and 
sales field is chronically overcrowded. 
First-class machinists have far better 
chances of finding permanent employment 
than office men. 


Dates and Land Boomers 


Q. There are parties here promoting 
the date industry in Coachella valley, 
Cal. The stories they tell, which seem 
to be backed up by Government Reports, 
sound too good to be true. Will you 
kindly tell me what you can as to the 

cnslblliniece and probabilities of the date 
industry in the territory named. I have 
been a constant reader of Sunset for 
many years and am a booster for it and 
what it stands for.—J. L. H., Inpranap- 
otis, INp. 


A. As yet the date industry is in a 
more or less experimental stage. Its 
case is somewhat similar to that of the 
avocado—a great deal can be said about 
its possibilities, but not as much about 
its actual success as a marketable and 
profitable fruit. As far as we can learn 
date growing in the Coachella valley has 
proved to be successful, but it cannot yet be 
called a thoroughly established industry. 

Many extravagant claims were made a 
few years ago about the phenomenal 
returns that were to come. It has hardly 

roved to be what the promoters claimed, 

ut there is every reason to believe that 

the industry is being put on a sound com- 

mercial basis. Owing to the war no dates 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Polo’s Winter 
Capital 


(Continued from page 39) 





readily and perhaps some faint remem- 
brance handed down to him from his 
cow pony mother made it natural for him 
to turn and wheel in a marvelously small 
space and the gameness and_ swiftness 
given him by his blue-blooded sire gave 
him a dazzling flight of speed that more 
than once has broken the heart of the 
stall-raised eastern or English pony. 

It was this pony which first attracted 
the attention of the “big league”’ players 
of the east. Stories carried back by the 
first players who came here related such 
marvels of his speed, endurance, con- 
formation and general handiness that out 
of pure curiosity they began to drop out 
to California to look him over. 

Since then there has been a bull market 
in California polo ponies. Small fortunes 
have been made by clever dealers in these 
ponies. Many tales could be related 
here of young scrawny animals whose 
breeding was evident to the careful ob- 
server being picked up for $50 or $75 and 
after one year sold for as high as $2500. 

These days are passed, however, and 
there are probably a score of men who 
have never done anything but handle 
horses who have a retainer from wealthy 
eastern and California polo enthusiasts 
and are continually on the watch for 
promising material. All of the sires 
whether three quarter breed or thorough- 
bred are known and listed and their get 
is carefully watched. There is a ready 
spot cash market for every one of them 
that is sound. 


Next to the pony in fostering polo in ke 


California has been the climate, of course. 
It is a proven fact that violent exercise, 
such as is necessary in polo, ts less en- 
ervating in the clear pure atmosphere of 
California than in the east. Then the 
great hotel resorts with their. thousand 
acre estates quickly realized that polo 
was a lodestone that would attract to 
their hospitable doors the very elect of 
the leisure class (with funds) and to them 
a great deal of credit must be given for 
the development of polo. Fields were laid 
out and set to Bermuda grass. Sum- 
mer and winter they were watered and 
cared for until the turf became deep and 
tough. Club houses were erected and 
stables were built in one instance to 
accommodate two hundred ponies. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars were 
spent to advertise these fields and club 
houses. Trophies were offered. The Hotel 
del Coronado, from a utilitarian stand- 
point, of course, set out three fields, No. 
1 of which has been pronounced by experts 
to be the fastest in the world. The 
Coronado Country Club was organized 
and strings of ponies were secured. These 
were freely and liberally loaned to eastern 
players who at first came unmounted to 
California. 

At Riverside a polo club had long been 
in existence but outside of a little local 
talent it had not prospered. With the 
idvent of the eastern player, however, 
a new lease of life appeared and Chemawa 





Field, at Riverside, is now one of the 
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Fifteen 
Reasons 


Why 


You should 
tour California 
this year— 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The city by the * 


te’’—where Occident 


and Orient meet. 


CRATER LAKE and 


KLAMATH 
COUNTRY 


The land of pine and fir 


and big game. 


LAKE TAHOE 


Where you can find any- 
thing from roughing-it to 


luxury. 


SHASTA RESORTS 


Ideally situated a 


crags of Sacramento River 


Canyon. 


SANTA CRUZ 


The “Atlantic Ci 
est’ —Boating, 

Fishing, Golf, 

Motoring. 


DEL MONTE 


On the blue Bay of Monte- 


rey—amid beaut 
roundings —with 


derful 17-mile drive and 


scenic boulevard. 
BYRON HOT 
SPRINGS 


Curative mineral 


and modern equipment. 


PASO ROBLES HOT 


SPRINGS 


An ideal place, combining 
rest, recreation and sight- 


seeing. 


HIGH SIERRAS 


For the lover of Nature in 


her wildest moo 


YOSEMITE and 


BIG TREES 


Wonders of the w 


SANTA BARBARA 
A wonderful combination 
of mountain,seaandshore. 

LOS ANGELES 


'Heart” of the tourist 
section of Southern Cali- 


The ““ 


fornia. 


SAN BERNARDINO 


MOUNTAIN 
RESORTS 


A mile high—among the 


pines—reache 
101 mile ride on 
of the world.” 


SAN DIEGO 


The city of “First Things” 


in California. 
MISSIONS OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Scattered along th 
of California, £ 


noma, a day's j 
art —monuments 
Faithand Zeal of th 


ciscan Fathers. 


SEE AGENTS 


or address Chas. S. Fee, P. T. M 


n Francisco, Cal. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Write for folder on the 


‘Apache Trail of Arizona’’ 


| Camino 
Real, from San Diego to 


“Golden 


mid wild 


% of the 
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iful sur- 
its won- 
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orld. 
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At San Mateo Charles W. Clark had 
laid out a beautiful field on his own 
estate, as had also Francis Carolan at 
Burlingame, and the San Mateo Polo 
Club had 
| house and ‘superb field at El Cerrito. 
| Del Monte had its polo field and with the 
| sudden turn of the wealthy easterner 
| to California polo in winter, the hotel | 
| organization began to foster the game. 
| Fourteen turf fields have been con- 
| structed in the state. There are six 
active clubs all with teams and stabling 
facilities for ponies. There has developed 
| a schedule of tournaments which seldom 
| overlap and extend from the Inaugura- 
| tion Matches at Coronado January 1 to 
| the San Mateo tournament the latter 
| part of April or the first of May. 
| There is a stretch of six hundred miles 
| of Golden California between the San 
| Mateo team and the Coronado team but 
| this little matter is jauntily passed over 
and San Mateo is frequently seen on Coro- 
nado fields and Coronado threshes it out 
almost annually on the classic field of 
El Cerrito. 
| With the ponies, the teams, the all- | 
| year climate, the fields and the sound 
financial backing the sport enjoyed, 
| the idea of entertainment was alone 
| needed to make the circle complete. 
| This was furnished through the natural 
adeptness and willingness of the Cali- 
fornian to entertain and by the action of 
a number of gentlemen of large means 
| who personally expended many thousands 
| of dollars to induce their prominent eastern 
| connections to come to California for 
winter polo. 
Thus it was made possible for the first 
really international teams to play here. 
They came as guests of Walter H. Dupee 
a Coronado. Mr. Dupee had estab- | 
| lished a superb string of ponies and | 
| mounted an English team composed of 
Lord Tweedmouth, Lord Innes-Ker, | 
Lord Reginald Herbert and the Viscount 
| Lucien Gower. This team of titled 
| English gentlemen played at Coronado, | 
Pasadena and San Mateo and it was | 
their enthusiastic reports taken back to | 
England that first gave California its 
vogue in winter polo. Since that time | 
these gentlemen have returned repeatedly | 
and were discussing the establishment | 
of winter estates in California before the 
European war claimed their services. 
Up to a few years ago the more im- 
| portant polo players of the east were ac- 
customed to go to England for their 
winter shooting and to drop down to 
Spain and southern France for polo. The 
California idea was scouted and it was 
not until Malcolm Stevenson and C. Perry 
| Beadleston of the Cooperstown team 
displayed a dazzling improvement in 
their play at the opening of summer polo 
in the east that their secret was out. 
They had hurried to California each 
winter and for one or two months played 
steadily here, keeping themselves and their 
string of ponies in perfect condition for 
the opening of the eastern season. Their 
improvement was so great that it re- 
flected on the Cooperstown team to a 
degree that brought that team the title 
of National Champions. 
With the outbreak of the war in 1914, 
polo in Europe was over, as was the winter 








smartest groomed turf fields in the state. 


also erected a smart club | 


| 
| 

















hunting in England. It was to California 





Sheep Raising 
Is Profitable 
in Oregon 


The production of sheep 


and wool is one of 
Oregon’s important in- 
dustries. There are more 
than two million sheep 
in the state and the wool 
output exceeds sixteen 
million pounds yearly. 
Oregon sheep have won 
international cham- 
pionships. 


The climate of the 
Willamette Valley is not 
unlike that of England 
and the long wool sheep 
of the Willamette Valley 
in competition with their 
English relatives usually 
come away with the blue 
ribbon. Most of the 
sheep are Cotswold or 
Shropshire. 


Do you want to know 
more about sheep raising 
in Oregon? Also of the 
climatic conditions and 
the price of land>? Then 
write for free booklets 
“Oregon for the Settler’ 
and “Oregon Almanac.”’ 
The latter booklet issued 
by the Secretary of State. 


Address 
JOHN M. SCOTT 


General Passenger Agent 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
LINES 
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found here has since been the stock sub- 
fect of conversation. 

That the influx will be great this season 
seems at this writing to be certain. All 
six of the clubs have put their grounds in 
perfect condition. Strings of ponies 
which have been turned out for the 
summer were brought in early and their 
fitting began. By the middle of Decem- 
ber strings from the east began to arrive 
at Coronado and Riverside. 

It seems certain as this is written that 
A. Smith Cochran, Earl W. Hopping, 
ate Fleischmann, Lawrence Phipps, 

‘oxhall Keene, S. H. Velie, Thomas Le 
Boutillier, Jr., G. Heckscher, Malcolm 
Stevenson, C. Perry Beadleston, C. 
Weatherwax and R. Johnson will have 
their string of ponies in California and 
will play through all of the tournaments. 
These gentlemen whose names are synon- 
ymous with American polo have all been 
here before for polo and their return 
was expected. 

The brilliant colorful effect that ac- 
companies polo comes, of course, from 
the social following. Polo is King in 
American society and where polo goes 
Milady and her fleet of trunks go also. 
This is especially true in California’s 
winter polo tourneys.| Here the dazzling 
facilities for outdoor social effort fit in 
neatly with the polo players’ outdoor 
activity and it is an accustomed scene 
to see bevys of charming young ladies 
and youthful matrons in smart gowns or 
proper sport togs exploring the laby- 
rinths of the polo stables and learnedly 
discussing a certain popular pony’s points 
and breeding. 

The knowledge of the game of polo 

displayed by the social leaders is encour- 
aging to the sport. They applaud a good 
play quickly and see the fine points of 
the play readily. In fact, it is considered 
now part of a débutante’s social equip- 
ment that she can tell a No. 1 in polo from 
a Back and will recognize an off-side play. 
The present season in California opened 
January 1 at Coronado and was in full 
swing by the tenth of the month. Follow- 
ing this comes the Riverside tournament, 
then back to Coronado again for the 
annual March competitions which end 
about the twentieth of that month. The 
Midwick Country Club takes up the card 
here and holds forth for one or two weeks. 
Santa Barbara, which will celebrate the 
opening of its new field at Robinson Hill 
this year, will follow Midwick with a 
week’s polo. The latter part of April 
San Mateo holds open house for two weeks 
at its beautiful El Cerrito field. 
This practically closes the polo season 
in California. The four months from 
January to May 1, inclusive, are replete 
with good polo staged under the most 
advantageous auspices. There is sum- 
mer polo at Del Monte and Coronado, 
as well as at the principal clubs, but these 
are practice games mainly for the purpose 
of fitting and schooling green ponies. 


The Sunset Country ts the Land of the 
Great Outdoors. Month by month, 
through the seasons of sun and rain, 
SunsET MaGazinE reflects the life that 
is lived in the clean fresh winds from 
the Western Sea 






































































ranges 
too— 


There is a fascination about the 
growing of citrus fruits—oranges, 
lemons, grapefruit—a fascination 
which increases when the profits are considered. Big 
money has been made by those engaged in the industry 
in Fresno County. The citrus belt in this county lies 
in the foothill section in the eastern central portion 
of the county. General conditions in this section are 
ideal for successful citrus fruit growing; the fruit 
ripens early and brings top-notch prices in the markets. 


Fresno County, while best known for its supremacy 
as the raisin center of the world, has abundant oppor- 
tunities for the general farmer, the fruit grower, the 
dairyman, the poultryman, etc. This county annually 
markets $40,000,000 worth of products and its resources 
have scarcely been scratched. Thousands of acres 
in the foothill section alone, suitable for citrus and 
other fruits, may be purchased at very reasonable 
prices. 

Send for illustrated literature and tell us what you 
are interested in, about what capital you have available 
and we'll tell you what opportunities there are for 
you here. 


Fresno County Chamber of Commerce 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


or Sanger Chamber of Commerce, Sanger; Coalinga Chamber of Commerce, Coalinga; Selma Chamber of 
Commerce, Selma; Clovis Chamber of Commerce, Clovis; Reedley Chamber of Commerce Reedley; Kings- 
burg Chamber of Commerce, Kingsburg; Fowler Chamber of Commerce, Fowler; Parlier Chamber of 
Commerce, Parlier; Raisin City Chamber of Commerce, Raisin City; Riverdale Chamber of Commerce 
Riverdale; Laton Chamber of Commerce, Laton; Kerman Chamber of Commerce, Kerman; Orange Cove 
Chamber of Commerce, Orange Cove; Caruthers Chamber of Commerce, Caruthers; Squaw Valley Chamber 
of Commerce, Squaw Valley. i 


MOTOR TOURISTS! FRESNO IS THE GATEWAY TO YOSEMITE 




















Che Alsk Mr. Foster 


TRAVEL INFORMATION SERVICE 


Supplies without charge or fees accurate and timely information about travel anywhere and 
about Schools. Mr. Foster has opened offices in San Francisco and Los Angeles where inquiries 
from tourists or residents will receive careful and considerate attention. You are invited to 


Ask. Mr. Foster 


San Francisco: The EMPORIUM Seattle: FREDERICK & NELSON 
{ The ANGELUS HOTEL 
Los Angeles 

disnite ) J. W. ROBINSON CO. STORE 
Indianapolis, L.S, Ayres & Co. ; Detroit, J. L. Hudson Co. ; Atlantic City, Michigan Ave. and Boardwalk in front of Hotel 
Dennis; New York, Lord & Taylor, Sth Ave., 38th St. ; Chicago, Carsom Pirie Scott & Co. ; St. Louis, Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
Barney Co. 3 Cleveland, The Higbee Co.; Minneapolis, L. S. Donaldson; Philadelphia, Ackers, Chestnut and 12 Sts. ; 
Denver, Daniels & Fisher Stores ; New Orleans, Hotel Grunewald; Washington, 503 14th St.; Buffalo, Wm. Hengerer Co. ; 
9 other offices in Florida and Cuba; Bretton Woods, N. H., The Mount Washington Hotel; Manchester, Vt., The Equinox 
House; Portsmouth, N. H., The Wentworth Hotel. 

3 ; _Executive Offices: 220 W. 42nd St., New York 
Send stamp with mail inquiry. Ward G. Foster, General Manager 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


(Continued from page 36) 


The Devil a Monk Would Be 


N Wyoming, Nevada and California, 

the three remaining strongholds of 

Demon Rum in the Far West, re- 

markable events are taking place. 
The liquor interests themselves, after 
a half century of ostrich tactics, have 
seized the broom and are showing all the 
premonitory symptoms of wanting to 
wield it vigorously. At last they have 
taken the hint delivered with a sledge 
hammer; at last they have realized that 
the only way to beat complete prohi- 
bition consists in taking a sharp knife, 
placing it in the hands of the liquor 
traffic’s worst evils and insisting gently 
but firmly on the operation commonly 
known as harikari. 

They are seeing the light. The brew- 
ers—in California the grape interests 
also—are ready to admit that the old- 
style, lift-’em-up-and-heave-’em-in kind 
of saloon is about to sink beneath the 
surface, dragging all its close relatives 
with it, and the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion is causing them to abandon the 
victim. 

We have never agreed with what 
seems to us a species of fanatical tyranny 
which would make it a felony to have 
even an ounce of liquor in one’s posses- 
sion, which will work for the legal aboli- 
tion of tobacco, playing cards, coffee and 
billiard halls once it has obtained its 
liquor goal. We are willing to admit that 
there may be truth in the position that 
mild alcoholic beverages taken in mod- 
erate quantities are no more harmful 
than moderate amounts of coffee, tobacco 
andtea. We believe that final decision in 
this matter might well be deferred until 
the proponents of temperance as against 
sumptuary prohibition have been given 
a chance to prove their point. We have 
openly and frankly opposed prohibition 
measures which would have ruined thou- 
sands of California grape growers even 
though we knew that a goodly portion 
of the grape crop was converted, not into 
mild wine for beverage purposes, but 
into a strong, high-proof liquid which 
enabled patent-medicine manufacturers 
to obtain cheap tax-free alcohol until the 
war taxes were imposed. But we do not 
hold a brief for the present-day saloon. 
It has outlived its social usefulness. Sub- 
stitutes for it are needed, places giving 
men the opportunity to satisfy the 
gregarious instinct, to serve mild stim- 
ulants under regulations so strictly en- 
forced that the owner would not dare 
to allow an intoxicated person to leave 
his place. If such an institution cannot 
be evolved or operated, the saloon will 
disappear anyway. 

In California and the three other Far 
Western states which have not yet gone 
completely dry, the fate of the liquor 
trafic lies in the hands of the legislatures 
now in session. Unless the thoughtful 
foresighted element among the brewers 
and wine men can agree upon a compre- 
hensive program of clean-up and strict 
regulation, the spectre of complete pro- 
hibition looms up before them. 

In passing it may be remarked for 


what it is worth, that national pro- 
hibition will cut the federal revenues by 
$250,000,000 a year. This should be 
good news to those who have the dis- 
tinction of enjoying a taxable income. 


Readers, Gentle 
and Otherwise 


Durham, Oklahoma. 
The first thing I read in SuNSET is 
“Readers, Gentle and Otherwise.” I fail 
to see how anyone can be grouchy enough 
to find fault with anything pertaining to 
the Magazine, either for its size or shape, 
but it would be monotonous if we were 
all alike either gentle or otherwise. The 
SUNSET is immense in both pictures and 

reading matter. Mary A. Corson. 


Fairfax, Washington. 

Please discontinue my subscription to 
your magazine. I feel it is a great shame 
that you should spoil the effects of our 
best Western magazine by holding for 
booze. I would hate to send present 
copies to friends in the East. Hope you 
will catch up with the progress of the 
country in the near future. 

W. E. STEELE. 
Washington, Georgia. 

I want to tell you how much I enjoy 
SUNSET, especially your editorials, and to 
congratulate you and California on the 
elections, both as to your stand on pro- 
hibition and on the President. I note 
that some of your subscribers are threat- 
ening to stop the magazine because of the 
stand you took on the prohibition ques- 
tion. While I am not a prohibitionist, if 
I were I would not be so narrow. Just 
console yourself with the thought: you 
can please all the people some of the time 
and some of the people all of the time but 
(unfortunately) you can’t please all the 
people all the time. Success to your 
editors and Sunset! R. L. Locan. 


Hood River, Oregon. 

I have just read a letter by Frances S. 
Sette of Kenosha, Wis., in the holiday 
number. 

It made me hot under the collar to hear 
an Easterner berating California on her 
political views. They are not the same 
as my own but that is no reason we West- 
erners or California should be raked over 
the coals. 

I am not a “native son” but I am a 
Westerner. 

I do not believe in the present “Too 
Proud to Fight” policy, but it does no 
good to call California or Westerners un- 
American. Has it not been the boast of 
the East that the West has no voice in 
National Politics? 

Also, that idea of Americanism being 
dead in the West is bunk. There is a 
limit and some day Mexico will pass it. 
Then watch the dirt fly on the border! 

Also, please bear it in mind that all 
Westerners are not “too proud to fight.” 
We'll be there with both feet and what’s 
more we will stick until—well, until 
Mexico gets some cooler than now. 

Although not a Californian I am a 


——. 


Westerner and am proud of it. When 
anybody knocks the West they will hear 
from me. My rhetoric may not be per- 
fect but I can sure try to express my 
convictions. Ep. KriEG 


Portland, Oregon. 

I have just finished reading, in your 
December number, a letter from one 
Frances S. Sette of Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
in which communication the writer 
challenges the Americanism of Cali- 
fornia’s electorate—and that of the West 
in general—for supporting the President 
in the recent election. For unblushing 
conceit, in arrogating to himself, his party 
and his neck of the woods a monopoly of 
patriotism in this nation, this writer er- 
tainly takes the cake. 

Says the nervy person: “True Amiti- 
canism is still to be found in the Ezst. 
We have not forgotten that this is 
America—and that 1s what California |.as 
forgotten in going so far as to desert the 
old party that held our Union together.” 
And again: “. why devote time to 
reading matter that treats almost who'ly 
of un-American sections?” For the love 
of Mike! What manner of so-called 
Americanism is it that prompts such 
sentiments as that? Does this contribu- 
tor express the general opinion of the East 
in this connection? What new theory of 
American politics, what strange quirk of 
mental process is it that allows one citizen 
to expatriate some 2,000,000 sovereign 
voters in California and 13 other trans- 
Mississippi states, just because the latter, 
in the exercise of their Constitutional right, 
thought best to support a candidate other 
than the one whom that that one citizen 
himself, considered the best man for the 
job? If Americanism breeds such theories 
as that, then we of the “West” want none 
of it. If such Americanism “‘is still to be 
found in the East,” it behooves the in- 
habitants thereof to get acquainted with 
American history and familiarize them- 
selves with that grand old document, the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The voters of California—and the vot- 
ers of every other state that supported 
Woodrow Wilson—expressed their de- 
sire to keep the President at the helm for 
another four years because they were 
satisfied that, under all the circumstances, 
the interests of the nation, as a whole, 
would be better subserved by him than 
by Charles Evans Hughes. If that isn’t 
real patriotism then the word means 
nothing. Certainly the reasons set forth 
by the lady from Kenosha why California 
should have declared for the Republican 
candidate emanate from no spirit of 
Americanism. She argues that California 
should have supported Hughes on the 
basis of tariff-protection, border-protec- 
tion and Japanese troubles—all local, 
selfish and sectional reasons. Is that the 
brand of “Americanism” that Kenosha is 
preaching to us of the “un-American 
sections?” 

I take it that the electorate of Cali- 
fornia, of Washington, of the Pacific 
Coast, of the Rocky Mountains, of Ohio 
and New Hampshire will average up 
pretty .well with that of Wisconsin and 
every other state in the Union—in the 
matter of civic intelligence and real pa- 
triotism. As a citizen of the Pacific 
Coast, I certainly resent that narrow, 
egotistical slur from Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

Howarp O. Rocers. 
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River Falls, Wisconsin. 
[ note great changes in SuUNsET Maca- 
NE. It seems that each number is im- 
proved. Mrs. W. H. Putnam. 


Marshfield, Oregon. 
You may discontinue the SUNSET at 
theexpiration of my subscription. When I 
ubscribed for the magazine a number of 
years ago the major part was taken up with 
very good descriptions and articles con- | 
eming the West, but of late years the | 
geater part of the magazine has been | 
taken up with long-winded stories, some- 
thing that I care nothing about, hence I 
have concluded to discontinue the same. 

Joun F. Hatt. 





Everett, Washington. 

I am much pleased with “Sunset.” 
Have been a reader from its early be- 
ginning and am delighted with its steady 
progress. O. W. F. THoMKE. 


Fresno, California. 
SUNSET, since it began to go it alone— 
cutting loose from its Southern Pacific 
cnnection—solid, but somewhat cramp- 
ing—-SUNSET since then has had a real 
big start. It is more serious, less adver- 
tising, better illustrated, has some solid 
and thoughtful articles, and evidently 
must be reckoned with as a serious Pacific 
Coast asset. CHARLES HowarpD SHINN 
in FRESNO REPUBLICAN. 


Chicago, Illinois. 

I wish to express my appreciation and 
enjoyment of your magazine. buy it 
because I want to read something differ- 
ent and it generally proves so. My father 
as a Ohio tad went to the Mexican War 
and returned in time to tramp across the 
plains in 749. Father died when I was a 
small boy, but mother handed down to 
me some of his experiences in California, 
and though I may never see your beauti- 
ful country, the movies and your maga- 
zine bring it close to me in Chicago. 

Woehlke’s article on “The Second 
Battle of Booze Run”’ is an excellent one, 
breezy, witty and truthful. Before sev- 
eral months it will be in order for him to 
write an account of the “Third Battle.” 
Gazing at the map of the wet and dry 
United States, it is evident that the curve 
of the saloon is rapidly reaching the van- 
ishing point. Saloons would be a pretty 
good thing if the alcohol were eliminated. 
The saloon is a poor man’s club, and it 
keeps him poor. Of unpaid accounts in 
my files sixty per cent are due to alcohol, 
forty per cent to bad luck or poor manage- 
ment and ten rer cent to the genuine dead 
beat. 

Elihu Root says more Americans are 
agreed upon the Monroe Doctrine than 
any other principle. It looks as though 
the Monroe Doctrine must give way to the 
slogan “The Saloon Must Go.” It must 
be hard upon the grape growers of Cali- 
fornia to see the handwriting on the wall 
and face the situation of a forcible de- 
creased outlet for their goods. Why 
should not your universities be the first 
to take Henry Ford’s tip and master the 
problem of industrial alcohol as a com- 
petitor for gasoline, especially when this 
same genius has said that most of us are 
busy going nowhere at forty miles an 
hour? 

Best wishes for the continued success 
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Somewhere the Sun is Shining 


Somewhere Life is Worth While 





A Fontana Sunkist Home 


References as to the stability, integrity and 
reliability of this company are made as 


First National Bank of Los Angeles. 
First National Bank, Rialto, California. 
San Bernardino National Bank, San Bernar- 


Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, California. 
Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, Los 


Wouldn’t it be a good plan to tear out this page NOW? Write a letter requesting 
us to send the FONTANA BOOKLET and a definite proposition that will fit your 


210 Merchants National Bank 


“T made up my mind to never again endure the cold 
and disagreeable Eastern Winters or hot humid 
Summers,” is the common expression of Fontana 
settlers. The clear blue skies and miles of evergreen 
citrus fruit trees laden with oranges, lemons and 
grapefruit are a source of wonderment to the new 
arrival. 
You can own a Fontana “Sunkist” grove (oranges, 
lemons or grapefruit) on any of the following plans: 
1. You can purchase on agreeable terms, a three, 
four or five year old grove of 5 acres or more and we 
will care for it until you can arrange your affairs to 
LIVE at Fontana. 
2. Youcan come out at once and follow the success- 
ful Fontana Poultry Plan of raising chickens in units 
of 500 or more—to keep you going while the trees are 
growing up tothe full bearingage. One of our poultry 
raisers figures that his 1000 hens will pay him a salary 
of $1200 a year net. These figures are based upon 
accurate records of the past year and do not credit 
the hens with the value of fertilizer for the ities 
trees—estimated at from $100 to $300 a year 


LIVE the year round in the charm of Sunny 
Southern California—where most of your time is 
spent outdcors. The groves grow night and day and 
you devote a part of your time in directing Nature 
to produce wealth for you with the full satisfac- 
tion of a yearly income—not subject to the whip 
or whim of a ‘‘boss’—and just as ready to serve 
you when old as young. 
It’s Highway All the Way on Three High- 
ways to FONTANA. Foothill Boulevard— 
CoasttoCoastHighway—Highland Boulevard 
Center of the Largest Orange Grove in 
the World. 

Los Angeles 52 Miles West 

San Bernardino 9 Miles East 

Riverside 11 Miles South 

Three Railroads (main or transcontinental lines) 

Santa F'e—Southern Pacific—Pacifie Electric 


Fontana Land Company 


14,000 Acres Under Cultivation 
FONTANA, CALIFORNIA 
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Service Bureau 
(Continued from page 86) 


have been imported from Mesopotamia, 
and only a few from Northern Africa. 
This has created a condition abnormally 
favorable to the California date. 

From the very fact that the industry 
has proved successful has arisen a quite 
foal condition. Promoters have gone 
into the valley and are trying to palm off 
land that lacks water and is extremely 
alkaline. This seems to be a necessary 
accompaniment of any profitable develop- 
ment in California agriculture. The area 
that is suitable for dates is limited both 
by climate and soil conditions. Before 
considering the purchase of any date land 
you should thoroughly examine all these 
things. 

We do not know anything of the par- 
ticular people who are giving you such a 
highly colored account of conditions. A 
long experience has made us wary of ex- 
travagant claims, and it is our advice to 
you that you go exceedingly cautiously 


in entering into a deal with anyone. To | 
familiarize yourself further with the con- | 


ditions of the industry, we would advise 
your writing to the College of Agriculture, 
Berkeley, California. And do not buy 
land on faith unless you have first had a 
report on it from a reliable source, pre- 
ferably from the College of Agriculture. 


The San Simon Valley, Arizona 


Q. Friends of ours contemplate mak- 
ing a trip to what is known as San Simon 
Valley, Dedhien county, Arizona, with the 
view of purchasing real estate in that 
section. Before making the trip they wish 
such information as you have at hand con- 
cerning the agricultural possibilities of 
that section.—L. H. H., Fresno, Cat. 

A. The San Simon Valley has suffered 
from the same difficulties that have beset 


all districts where irrigated lands could | 


be bought cheaply. A great many settlers 
have gone in and bought up or taken up 
more land than they could profitably 
utilize. You will find a great many 
farmers in this district who have used 
all of their capital in clearing a part 
of their land. As a result they have 
not enough money left to put their farms 
on a paying basis. These people who are 
“up against it” are only too glad to part 
with some of their superfluous holdings; 
consequently you might be able to get 
some good land cheaply after making 
some personal investigation. 

Before buying the land should be ex- 
amined carefully for in many places there 
is alkali. Such land as you could buy in 
this way would require a good deal of 
capital for its development. The cost of 
clearing, ditching and leveling is consid- 
erable. The water supply is obtained 
from wells and naturally this development 
is also expensive. The question of pos- 
sible water supply should be investigated 
very carefully too, for water cannot be 
found at the same level at all parts of the 
valley. In some places deep wells are 
required and such a situation necessarily 
increases the initial and subsequent costs 
greatly. But ultimately the government 
will build the San Carlos dam—nobody 
can tell when—and after the completion 
of these waterworks the land should be 





equal to the land of the Salt River Valley. 


Is Los Angeles Worth Defending? 


(Continued from page 12) 


water is so deep near shores that are not 
fortified, particularly Monterey, Gray’s 
Harbor and Willapa Bay.” 

In answer to a question he said the 8-inch 
howitzers which he favored for the railroad 
artillery have a range of 12,000 yards. 

I hope I have made clear just what de- 
fenses the army and navy strategists esti- 
mate are absolutely necessary for the 
protection of these two critical areas. 

Instead of a fleet ten per cent larger 
than the navy of Japan we have on this 
coast a wretched collection of archaic 
tubs whose combined strength is not equal 
to the gun power of one modern battle- 
ship. In place of forty-eight submarines 
we have three. In place of the three di- 
visions and the reserve army needed for 
the defense of San Francisco, we have the 
microscopic garrisons at the Presidio and 
Angel Island. In place of the division of 
infantry and cavalry and the great fort- 





mounted railroad trucks needed for the 
defense of southern California we haven't 
a single soldier attached to the mobile 
army. ‘The only soldiers in southem 
California are the meager garrisons of the 
coast artillery forts whose existence jg 
officially declared to be a danger rather 
than a defense. 

Are we likely to get from Congress 
what the strategists declare we must have? 

For answer I will quote this bit of 
dialogue from the hearing before the 
Committee on Naval Affairs in the House 
of Representatives: 

Admiral Grant had been detailing a 
long list of naval stations needed along 
the Atlantic Coast. Then he turned his 
attention to the Pacific. 

“At San Diego ” he began. 

Congressman Roberts cut him short. 

“Let us keep on the east coast, Ad- 
miral, please.” 








“T will think it out, Oshel. I can’t 
decide in a minit. I'll tell you what do. 
You leave me be to think about things’ 
you’d needs change and you come over 
tonight after supper and set out with me 
like I was the widow Shaddoon. Then 
I will tell you what I have thought up.” 

“A’right, Alpharetta,” said Oshel 
gratefully. ‘You know best. Anyhow 
I will git ust settin’ out agin and won’t 
be such a laughin’ stock when I go back 
to her. It’s kind and neighborly of you 
to lend a hand so. Goodby, Alpharetta.” 

“Goodby, Oshel.” 


FTER the supper dishes were washed 

Alpharetta stepped to the kitchen 
door and spoke to her parents who, 
according to after supper custom, were 
seated on the side porch. 

“Ma, you and Pa set in early tonight. 
Oshel’s comin’ to set out with me.” 

Mrs. Lamb gave a start of surprise 
and a pleased cluck. 

“When did you two make it up?” she 
asked. 

“Oshel come a purpose to speak to me 
this mornin’ after he saw you and Pa 
pastin’. What color had he ought to 
paint the house?” 

“White with green trimmin’s,” said 
Mrs. Lamb unhesitatingly. “And the 
chimblys red with white stripes. The 
fences needs whitewash and that terrible 
slew of lilacs thinned out. Dozens of 
lilacs nobody wants. Three bushes 0’ 
purple and one o’ white is enough. White 
for funerals but one bush o’ white is 
enough. Inside the house he had ought 
to—” 

“T know what I want inside,” inter- 
rupted Alpharetta and Mrs. Lamb 
stopped. There was a silencing quality 
in Alpharetta’s tone when she spoke that 
way. Mrs. Lamb at such times unknow- 
ingly sent her eyes to her daughter’s lips. 
She felt at home with the other features 
but a stranger to those lips. 

Alpharetta turned and went to her 


A Substitute Courtship 


(Continued from page 28) 


room and dressed herself in a thin blue 
muslin. Her thick smooth brown hair 
she always wore parted in the middle and 
pinned sleekly around her head in two 
large braids. She studied this arrange- 
ment in the mirror dissatisfiedly, then 
deliberately unbraided it and coiled it 
loosely over her crown, pulling the short 
hairs out about her face after the fashion 
of the frivolous widow Shaddoon. Then 
she dampened her fingers in her mouth 
and painstakingly formed three little 
curls at the nape of her neck. She sur- 
veyed herself with satisfaction. Her 
hands were sunburned. The widow 
Shaddoon’s hands were of that tallowy 
hue that looks whitish no matter what 
toil is performed with them.  Alpha- 
retta went into the pantry and dusted 
her hands over with a pinch of flour, 
The improvement was gratifying. She 
blew on her nails to get the flour from 
around the edges, then gave them a final 
polish on the roller towel. 

Mrs. Lamb looked at her in surprise 
when she came out on the porch. It was 
not customary in Seven Districts to dress 
up for mid-week settings out. 

“My, you’re all dressed up, ain’t you?” 
she commented. 

“Can’t you see?” returned Alpharetta 
composedly. 

“Forgot to comb your hair, didn’t 
you?” remarked Mr. gs with whom 
artful effects miscarried. 

“Pshaw, Pa,’ scolded Mrs. Lamb, 
“she scratched it out a purpose. It be- 
comes you thataway, Phretty,” she com- 
mended. 

“T see Oshel comin’,” said Alpharetta 
uickly. “You and Pa set in right away. 
here’s a long talk to Oshel and me before 

we are, ready to stand bound.” 

The elder Lambs obediently left the 
porch. Oshel saw them go inside and 
thought, “They think I am comin’ to 
court Alpharetta. She best have told 
them how it was. They'll be disap- 
pinted.” 


—_ 
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He forgot this thought in his surprise 
at seeing Alpharetta so dressed up. 

“Good evenin’, Oshel. Take a cheer 
and set down,” she invited ceremoniously. 

“Thank’y, Alpharetta. You look as 
pimpy as the widder Shaddoon.” 

“I dressed up a purpose so you would 
get used to settin’ out with a primpy 
woman,” informed Alpharetta. 

Oshel looked at her gratefully. “It’s a 
great obligement. You are mighty good 
and neighborly, Alpharetta. But you 
don’t look like yourself so primpy.” 

“Yes, I do,” contradicted Alpharetta. 
“You are takin’ notice, that is all.” 
“There’s a dif’n’ce but I can’t lay my 
fnger on it,” insisted Oshel. “What did 
you think up I should do, Alpharetty?”’ 
’ “The house should be painted white,” 
sid Alpharetta, pleased to turn his atten- 
tion from her wily arts. ‘White with 
green trimmin’s, and the chimblys red 
with white stripes showin’ off the bricks. 
The fences needs whitewash all anew 
around garden and yard.” 

“I should like it so. That'll all suit 
me,” said Oshel, lookrng at her steadily. 
“And that slew of lilacs dug up. No- 
body wants to live in such a slew of lilacs. 
Three bushes o’ purple and one o’ white. 
Purple for pickin’ and the white for 
funerals; but three and one is enough.” 

“I think the same way about the 
lilacs,” said Oshel earnestly, never taking 
his eyes from Alpharetta. “But mother 
would have ’*em so—a whole thicket of 
them, and Almiry wouldn’t let me dig 
not one when she married with me.” 

“Leave two bushes o’ purple by the 
garden fence and one by pi front porch 
and the white bush by the side gate 
goin’ into the orchard. Then set out 
roses where the lilacs has been; red and 
ink roses and a vine o’ yellow climbers 
. the fence, with one bush o’ white 
roses for funerals. Then make some 
pritty beds—half moons and three corner 
ones and five point stars for daisies and 
verbenas and Old-Man-O’-The-Moun- 
tain, and such kind of flowers.” 

“Every bit o’ that suits me,” said 
Oshel enthusiastically. ‘I couldn’t a 
thought it up so well to suit myself.” 

“Inside the house,” pursued Alpha- 
retta, ‘you want you should get a set of 


make a table look so pritty when there’s 


but white ones with raised up white 
fowers—all white—is what you want 
you should get for company. You want 
to get a boughten carpet for the parlor. 
Homemade carpets is good enough for 
the rest of the house, but a boughten 
carpet with a big pattern of a cornicopia 
full of roses in the middle of it for the 
parlor. You want you should get a 
parlor organ, too, Oshel. You are able 
aplenty to buy them things and they de- 
light a woman’s heart. Everything 
inside most likely would needs shifting 
about but you should leave that mostly 
be till you are wed.” 

“I like all them things you speak of, 
Alpharetta,” said Oshel earnestly, his 
eyes never leaving her face. “I would a 
boughten them any day for Almira, but 
she always screeches out, ‘Let be! Ask 
your mother!’ if I asked her would I get 
anything new. I haven’t never told this 
to any person before, Alpharetta; it is a 
secret between you and me. It warn’t 





Why Did He Tempt Death? 


Captain Macklin, high-hearted soldier of fortune, just out of West Point, looked into the 
eyes of death. The other man’s gun was leveled at his heart, but Captain Macklin fired 
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company. The old dishes with blue | 
flowers are good enough for every day, | 











into the air. The girl was the cause of it all—but she didn’t know—she 
did not understand. 

Captain Macklin—seeking adventure in faraway lands and escaping 
death a hundred times by a hair’s breadth—with a proud spirit and a 
ready hand— 

Read his story as told by Richard Harding Davis. Read about Captain 
Macklin and all those others, who to you, in this modern, machine-made 
world, bring back the romance, the chivalry, the thrill of youth and 
adventure. Send this coupon for the new, uniform set of 


Richard Harding 


DAVIS 


When the great heart of Richard Harding Davis was stilled, he left twelve volumes 
crowded with breathless and vivid tales. To him, romance was a reality—and his own 
career, with its perils and its daring—was that of a knight of the twentieth century. 

And that spirit of adventure and youth in his own heart—he brings you in the patient 
courage of Clay, American pioneer of industry; Gallagher, the office boy with a nose for 
news; Vera—spirit medium—the sordid soul of the African Congo; and the half-crazed 
Everett; tales of London Clubs and New York streets; and of soft, luminous odorous 
tropic nights, when adventure lurks behind every palm. ? ‘ 





Theodore Rass said: His heart flamed 
against cruelty and injustice. His writings form 

a text-book of Americanism which all cur people DAVIS 
would do well to read at the present time. 12 volumes, bound in 
green basket-weave cloth, 
gold tops, gold backs, 
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FREE-Stevenson’s Masterpieces | iecuics2tsesiiutrucd 
To those who send the coupon promptly we will give a set STEVENSON 


of Stevenson’s masterpieces, in 6 volumes. 
Here are the greatest two writers of books of adventure 
that have ever lived. You can get one at a reduced price 









6 volumes, bound 
im maroon vel- 





and the other free. _ cloth, hs Sunset 
. ee f 2-17 
Send this coupon and thrill again with Treasure Island, with —— files. 
Kidnapped, with pirates, and double personalities and buc- trated, Cite: 
caneers. ‘ Scribner's Sons 
— 507 Fi — » 
MAIL COUPON AT ONCE y a ag 
Send the coupon for your set now, at once, before the i ; 
edition is exhausted. 7 Sad oe, hares 
This is a beautiful uniform edition of all his novels of Richard Harding 
and stories, rearranged, set in new, clear, type— Pe in 12 volumes. 
printed on fine, creamy paper—bound in a good Gn gags, Satcnabt eee 
and handsome uniform binding. 7 volumes. If the books are not 
The library that does not own Stevenson, agen A. yy lair both 
and the library that does not own Davis, expense. "Otherwise Twill geal 
is no real library at all. Send the coupon 7 you $1006. aiauie fear 16 aici 


today for them both. 


4 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 7 wome...00....0.oocccccccccccecseeee 
Fifth Avenue, New Yok / 
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Washington Land 


Agents Wanted 





Work for Everybody—Our plan is to sell 
pot land to the workingman close to steady work. 
give easy terms and help you make good. 
Guodler free. mo. Peters, C entral ‘Bidg., Seattle. 








Farm Lands For Sale 


It’s Different—New Port Richey surpasses 
anything in Florida; on the Gulf Coast and naviga- 
ble river; unexcelled boating, fishing and hunting; 
tropical scenery, ideal climatic and health con- 
ditions; high rolling pine and hammock lands; on 
Dixie Highway, within two hours’ ride from 
Tampa and St. Petersburg; fastest growing town in 
state—and prices have not yet gone sky high. 
Send for Booklet, Board of Trade, Box 104, New 
Port Richey, Fla. 








~ Virginia and North Carolina Farms $15 per 
acreandup. Easy payments. Fruit, Dairy, Stock, 
Climate, Schools, Churches, Roads, Markets and 
Neighbors of the best. Get our Farm Lists, maga- 
zine and other interesting literature, all free. Ad- 
a. F. H. LaBaume, Agrl. Agt., N. & W. Ry., 
267 N. & Ww. _Bidg., Roanoke, Va. 





Patents 


Patents Secured or Fee Returned. Send 
sketch or model for free search, report, and advice. 
Manufacturers want Kimmel patents. Latest and 
most complete patent book ever published for free 
distribution. eorge P. Kimmel, 242 Barrister 
Building, Washington, D. C 


Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 in = offered for inventions. 
Our four books sent fr Send sketch for free 
opinion as to patentabilit Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 











Wanted—An Idea. Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they 
may bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inven- 
tions” and ‘‘Patent Buyers.” a & Co., 
Patent Attys., 627 F., Washington, D. 





‘Ideas Wanted— Manufacturers are writin 

for — rocured through me. Three books wit 

list hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. I help 
you market your invention. Advice free. R. B 
Owen, 105 Owen Blidg., Washington, D. C. 





Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
search. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F ‘Street, Washington, D. C. 


Patents Bring Riches; Protect Your Inven- 
tion. Attorney's fee payable when patent allowed. 
Plain advice and ‘‘Patent Facts’’ free. Trade-marks 
registered. — & Jaynes, 503 Kellogg, Wash- 
ington, D 











Old Coins Wanted 





We pay to ‘pay to $80. 00 for certain large cents; 
$5.00 for certain eagle cents, etc. High premiums 
aid for rare coins to 1912. Many in circulation. 
Send 4c for Large Illustrated Coin and Stamp Circu- 
lar. Numismatic Bank, Dept. E., Fort Worth, Texas. 





Old Coins. Large Fall Coin Catalogue of 
Coins for Sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 Tremont 
8t., Boston, Mass. 


Taylor Instrument Companies, the biggest ther- 
mometer firm in the world, wants a few more sales- 
men to handle their advertising thermometers on 
Commission. We recognize and reward ability. 

A well tried article in constant demand. Re-orders 
are the rule. Sells readily to the best class of 
merchants. If you are a real business getter, write 
today stating experience and giving references. 

m2 Mer., Taylor Brothers Company, Rochester, 
aN . 

Wanted: Men of financial responsibility 
and wide acquaintance among investors and specu- 
lators to represent a large New York Curb House 
outside of New York City. Full particulars given 
and interviews arranged by mail. Manager, Room 
700 Tribune Bldg., New York. 


Women Make Money introducing Priscilla 
Fabrics, Hosiery, Underwear, Dresses in spare 
time among personal friends. Beautiful samples 
cerned. Fitzcharles Co., Dept. 169, Trenton, 














Man or Woman to travel for old-established 
firm. No canvassing; $1170 first year, payable 
weekly, pursuant to Contract; Expenses advanced. 
D. Nichols, Phila., Pa., Pepper Bldg. 


Salesmen: Sell Merchants in Your Terri- 
tory Manchester Brand Raincoats. Guaranteed. 
Good Commissions. Sample line furnished. Joseph 
D. Shakow, Maker, 8 West 13th St., New York. 


Help Wanted 


At once—Ten ladies to travel, demonstrate 
and sell well established line to our dealers. Pre- 
vious experience not necessary. Good pay. Rail- 
road fare paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 90, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Do You Want a sure job with big pay, easy 
hours and rapid advance? Write for my big Free 
Book, DW 914, which tells you how you can get a 
good Government position. Earl Hopkins, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Motion Piétures, Short Stories, etc. 


Photoplays wanted by 48 companies; $10 to 
$500 each paid for plays. No correspondence course 
or experience needed. Details sent Free to beginners. 
Sell your ideas. Producers League, 349, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Send us your ideas for Photoplays, Stories, 
etc. We accept them in any form—correct Free— 
sell on commission. Big rewards! Make money. 
Get details Now! Writer’s Service, 37 Main, 
Auburn, N. Y. 






































Misce/aneous 


Australian Black Opals—We are headquarters 
for these beautiful Gems, as well as all other precious 
and semi-precious stones. Mounted to order. IIl- 
ustrated book free. The Gem Shop, 925-27 Phelan 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Will buy small ranch near foothills of Rocky 
Mountains. Please state full particulars in cor- 
responding. Would rather buy in the Northwest. 
Weite to Emerson W. James, Port Henry, New York. 


Ingrowing Toe Nail hagionee immediate 
and permanent relief by a silver automatic ap “i 
ance, easily adjusted. Circulars free. Peerless 

growing Toe Nail Co., 519 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


























INQUIRIES AT FIVE CENTS EACH 


Three insertions of our classified ad in 
SUNSET MAGAZINE, soliciting in- 
quiries on ‘‘Hol!ywood, the Favorite Foot- 
hill Suburb of Los Angele s,”’ have brought 
us 159 replies and they are coming in at 
the rate of four or five daily. I figure it 
cost me less than five cents a reply. Other 
magazines I have used cost me eighty-one 
cents a reply. 

SUNSET certainly reaches the people 
who are planning to come to the Pacific 


Coast. 
C. H. Lieprncorr & Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 














ONE DOLLAR A LINE 


each insertion. Check should accom- 
pany order. 
Evidence.” 


460 Fourth St. 


The Classified Advertising columns of 
Sunset offer a cheap, effective means 
for reaching Sunset’s thousands of 
readers. The rate for announcements 
in this department is $1.00 per line 


Send for booklet “The 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


San Francisco 








Almiry’s fault; she liked pritty things | 
mind; but she had a mad and needs take 
it out; but I wouldn’t let on and haye 
folks blame Almiry; she had a right to 
her mad bein’ bound so long.” 

A peculiarly softened expression came 
in Alpharetta’s face. She continued the 
inventory of the widow Shaddoon’s re. 
quirements. 

“Lots o’ new tins for the kitchen and 
a new wash boiler with a copper bottom, 
The towels and bed linen and table linen 





Here Is a real opportunity for a few hustlers. 





best wait till you are wed; it has to be 
picked out particular like.” 

“But about me, Alpharetta,” asked 
Oshel anxiously. “What needs I do to 
suit?” 

Alpharetta stopped her gentle rocking 
back and forth. She leaned forward 
looking at Oshel, her face full of gentle 
compassion. In the soft dim haze o f the 
twilight that was gathering about 1 chan 
she looked like a large gentle kindly 
goddess enthroned in her rocker. 

“You don’t need one thing at all, 
Oshel. You are a good man. You was 
kind to Almira and bespeak her a fair 
name amongst the neighbors. You are 
one in many, Oshel.” 

“But she laughed to kill,” said Oshel, 
with a new shade of resentment, looking 
at Alpharetta wistfully. 

“That wasn’t right, Oshel. You are 
not a laughin’ stock. There ain’t nothing 
in the world aginst you except that old 
Sunday coat; it looks like the last o 
pea time; but you can buy anew. Dressed 
up, Oshel, you could look with anybody.” 

“Do you think so, Alpharetta!” he 
exclaimed in pleased relief. ‘There was 
silence for a minute. He sat looking at 
her intently, then caught his breath with 
a sharp intake. 

“T like all your idees so well, Alpha- 
retta,” he said wistfully. “I ain’t certain 
any more that I would like the widder 
Shaddoon. I'd like to marry with you, 
Alpharetta, if the same would suit you.” 

At this sudden culmination of her wish 
and secret working, Alpharetta folded 
her floured hands in her ample lap and 
rocked back and forth gently twice before 
she spoke in a calm even tone. 

“Tt’d suit me, Oshel,” she said quietly. 

Oshel drew a deep relieved breath and 
rose. “Now we are bound. I’m obliged 
to you, Alpharetta. I will go back home. 
The fowls warn’t all gone to roost before 
I come and it ain’t safe to leave ’em on- 
fastened. Lots 0’ varmints around in the 
spring 0’ the year.” 

He edged toward Alpharetta, holding 
out his hand. “Goodby, Alpharetta.” 

Alpharetta put her hand in his. Again 
her expression softened into gentle com- 
passion. In the soft twilight she looked 
almost beautiful. 

“T’m going to be good to you, Oshel,” 
she said earnestly. 

Oshel held her hand a second longer 
from surprise, then dropped it limply. 
“Thank y,’ Alpharetta,” he said uncer- 
tainly. Then added gratefully, “I’m 
pleased it’s goin’ to be you.” 

“So am I,” responded Alpharetta. She 
remained on the porch for awhile rocking 
gently and musing. When she arose to 
go into the house she stood tensely for a 
moment, her eyes looking gatewar 
through the gathering dusk. ‘Then she 
threw out her hands with a compassionate 
gesture: “I’m going to be good to you, 
Oshel!” she said under her breath. 
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Finance 





Far West. 
ts of r 


A department devoted to investments in the 
We endeavor to accept only the 





and reliable 





institutions. 





Letters requesting information 
should be addressed to the Financial Editor 
and should be accompanied by return postage. 























Investment 


AHREE years ago the soundest 
Western municipal and _ state 
bonds paying 4 and 4% per cent 
went begging. The state of Cali- 

fornia could not sell its 4 per cent highway 
bonis at par. It had to go out and ask 
the counties through which the highway 
was to run to buy parcels of the bonds in 
order to provide funds for construction. 

Today investment firms are offering 
remiums on Western municipal and state 
bon ds paying only 4 and 4% per cent, 
and these securities, their yield reduced 
by the brokerage charge, are not accumu- 
lating dust on the shelves. 

This heavy demand for low-rate bonds 
of undoubted standing during a great 
speculative boom is almost unprecedented 
inthe financial history of the country. It 
has been axiomatic in the past that a rise 
in the dividend rate and in the price of 
stocks was accompanied by a decided 
drop in the demand for and the price of 
low-rate, high-class bonds. Why should 
aman with surplus funds tie up his money 
at 4 per cent when he can obtain 6, 8 and 
10 per cent in active stocks plus an in- 
crease in the value of the paper? Since 
this question is almost unanswerable, 
the money in flush times went into stocks 
and, in order to meet the competrtion for 
available funds, high-grade, low-rate 
bonds dropped below par, new bond 
issues had to be brought out at higher 
interest rates in order to find a market. 

In the present boom, the most spec- 
tacular period of prosperity and profits the 
country has enjoyed for fifteen years, 
stocks have not been the only class of 
securities to go up. In the Far West 
at least the rise in mining, oil, industrial, 
public-utility and railroad stocks was 
accompanied by a steady increase in the 
demand for bonds of all classes, a demand 
so strong and tenacious that several issues 
of 442 per cent bonds readily sold at a 
premium and 4 per cent municipals 
found buyers at par. 

What is the explanation of this anom- 
alous condition? 

In the first place, never before has the 
United States seen such vast an accumu- 
lation of gold, and a heavy stock of gold 
means cheap money. Available investment 
funds were so large that, for the first 
time in the country’s financial history, 
there were enough funds to satisfy the 
demands of both the stock and the bond 
market. 

In the second place, the average Far 
Westerner, say the farmer, the banker, 
the merchant or the fruit grower 

who had nice profits, the result of 
Lad business, to invest, looked askance 
at New York’s hectic turmoil. He had 





Tendencies 


no confidence in the permanence of the 

“‘war-baby” stock boom. Sizing up the 
situation, he proceeded to do the wise 
and cautious thing: He invested part 
of his funds in first-class bonds, even at 
the prevailing low rates of interest, and 
took a chance with the balance, buying 
with it stocks of local origin or connec- 
tions with which he was more or less 
familiar. And, since the same view of 
the general situation actuated thousands 
of other investors throughout the country, 
the result was a market which upset all 
precedents in that it went up for both 
stocks and bonds at the same time. 

How long will this unprecedented 
market continue? When it ends, what 
will conditions be? In other words, will 
the price of first-class bonds go down 
while the interest rate on new issues rises 
or is the present level of rather low 
yields likely to continue for a long period? 

That depends on a dozen factors. One 
thing is certain, though—the zenith of 


the Eastern munitions boom has been 
reached and passed. In the future gold 
importations will slowly diminish, 


whether peace be far away or near, and 
the volume of stock speculation is even 
now contracting day by day, especially 
since the “peace panic” in December wiped 
out thousands of speculative accounts. 
But the European demand for the great 
American staples, grain, cotton, the 
metals, meat, fruits and other foodstuffs 
must continue, war or no war, and it is 
upon the export of these staples rather 
than upon the evanescent munitions 
trade that the prosperity of the United 
States is solidly based. 

The question of the American interest 
rate is closely connected with world con- 
ditions. And throughout the world there 
will be a tremendous demand for fresh 
capital after the war. Europe has ac- 
cumulated nothing the past two and a 
half years; all its revenues above those 
actually consumed by the people have 
been tied up in war loans or war factories. 
For several years after the conclusion of 
peace the United States will be the 
world’s only large-scale money lender, 
with so many applicants that interest 
rates must inevitably go up—unless 
peace is followed by a world-wide de- 
pression so long and intense that the 
demand for ¢apital is held down to a 
minimum. Such a contingency is not 
likely to occur. The recuperative ca- 
pacity of a nation even after a most dis- 
astrous war is one of the world’s seven 
marvels. 

On the other hand, the world demand 
for capital may be partially offset by a 
diminishing domestic demand when peace 


comes, especially if Europe proceeds to 
inundate this country with low-priced 
manufactured commodities. How Europe 
can manufacture cheap goods with dear 
capital and expensive labor is a mystery 
unsolved by the economists, however. 
Yet European competition in the domes- 
tic market will revive, though not to a 
calamitous extent, and this competition, 
whatever its degree, will check the in- 
dustrial expansion which now is the out- 
standing feature of Eastern and Middle- 
western business. 

There is every reason to assume, then, 
that world-wide competition for capital 
after peace comes will raise interest rates 
on new bond issues, the extent of the rise 
depending on domestic business con- 
ditions. Western municipalities and cor- 
porations should, therefore, make haste 
to bring out their new issues with all speed 
in order to obtain the full benefit of the 


present anomalous condition in the 
money market. This advice applies 
with equal force to the $15,000,000 high- 


way bond issue authorized by the voters 
of the state of California at the November 
election. 








6% FIRST MORTGAGE CERTIFICATES 


The ideal investment 
‘Legal for savings banks, insurance 
companies and trust funds 
Denominations—$100, $500, $1000 


Maturities: 2to 10 years. Interest Quarterly. 


These certificates are parts of a single or group 
of first mortgages on country and city real estate 
in California. Fully guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by 


WESTERN MORTGAGE AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
Bankers Investment Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Under State Supervision. Write for booklet. 








Motor Stocks 
Copper Stocks 
Standard Oils 


Tell us what you are interested in 
and we will send you our Statistical 
Book containing full data that will 
enable you to make purchases with 
a full knowledge of intrinsic values. 


“Partial Payment Plan” 


LR .JATROBE & Co. 


111 Broadway New York 




















Good Investments in 


Public Utility 
Preferred Stocks 
yielding 5Z to 8% 


and enhancement possibilities of 
Common Stocks 
Outlined in our 
CURRENT LETTER “U” 
Copy sent on request 


Wi Miams.Irothé Goleman 


westment —, 
60 WALL sr. Ww YORK 
Direct Wire to Columbus and Phin ing oe 
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CAmericas Greatest Light Twelve’” 


The lower priced car really costs more! 


Lower after cost! Longer life! That’s With ordinary road conditions and reg- 
why many a buyer who expected to pay ular gear ratio, the Haynes gives you sixty 


$1000 or $1200 for a car has bought the miles per hour on high. It throttles down to 
Haynes insead. one mile > hour on high. Inside of seven 


and a half seconds, you can mount up to a 
Study after costs—look ahead a few years speed of thirty-five miles an hour. It takes 
—and you, too, will buy a Haynes. Your the longest hills on “high.” 











Haynes will be in rr shape — running Haynes upkeep is surprisingly low. Tires 
better than ever—at a time when the cheaper average 8,000 miles or better. Oil and gaso- 
car will be getting worn out and a frequent line give surprising mileage. ‘Trouble or in- Ht 
visitor to the repair shop. cidental expense runs very small. | 
The Haynes of two years ago is a modern You get this extra power and speed— Hi 
car today. The Haynes you buy now will be you enjoy this big comfortable car of good Hl 
thoroughly modern for years—in design and in reputation for a moderate extra first-cost in- 
mechanical features. vestment. You save much or all the extra 
ch 4 h cost in low upkeep. You get the additional 
The Haynes high spee eee ee ae cost back several times over in the end. 
no change of any consequence in thirty-two 
months. It develops more power than any other If you will thoroughly investigate the Haynes, 
engine of equal bore and stroke. it will sell itself to you. 
THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 47 So. Main St, Kokomo, Ind. | 
‘Light Six’”’—Open Cars Prices advance on February 1. “Light Twelve”—Open Cars Hl 
Five-passenger Touring Car - $1485 See your Haynes dealer quick —_Five-passenger Touring Car - $1985 


1585 Four-passenger Roadster - - 


Four-passenger Roadster 2085 
Seven-passenger Touring Car - 2085 


Seven-passenger Touring Car - Our factorythas been running day and 
Closed Cars night all winter long. For the first time Closed Cars 
in months, some of our dealers have ; 
Five-passenger Sedan - ~ cars on hand. If your dealer has any Five-passenger Sedan - . - $2650 
Seven-passenger Sedan - cars, you can save at least a hundred Seven-passenger Sedan ° 2750 
F. 0. B. Kokomo dollars by ordering your Haynes now. F. 0. B. Kokomo 
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h i Crystal White 


Makes 
Glassware Bright 


And —in fact 
Does everything well. 


Nothing could be better or more 
efficient for any household 
purpose. 

economical because it does more 


werk with less Soap—and costs 
no more than an ordinary kind. 


Crystal White has answered 
the demand of more than 
three million discriminat- 
ing families. 


Its whiteness suggests 
its purity — contains 
everything essential 
to cleanling ss—and 
nothing harmful to 
the clothes or hands. 

Ask your deal r 
he has it or can 
get it easily. 

A full size cake 

mailed upon 
rer eipt of 
five cents, 
which is the 
retail price 


= Peek B ros. Mfg. Co. 


San Francisco. 





Best 
for 
Brightening 
r bate | 


Preserving 





Does Not 


Scratch 
or y 


* \s Pe di eK A"? 
Discolor 





